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MY  LADY-HELP 


AND 

WHAT  SHE  TAUGHT  ME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“ Herbert,  I can  no  longer  go  on  with  cook.  The  dinners  are  so 
uncertain — sometimes  well,  but  oftener  ill-cooked — that  I positively 
dread  to  ask  anyone  here  ; and  for  the  wages  we  give  we  ought  not 
to  be  so  served  ; besides,  she  corrupts  the  housemaid,  who  used  to  be 
very  different.” 

“ The  girls  seem  to  me  to  be  very  orderly  and  well-behaved  for 
their  class.  They  are  regular  at  prayers,  night  and  morning.  I 
confess  they  do  lie  late  in  bed,  and  the  cooking — well,  one  can’t  say 
much  for  that ! — but  I see  no  way  out  of  it.  What  I marvel  at  is, 
how  spruce  both  of  them  are  in  the  evening.  Depend  upon  it,  little 
wife,  you  will  not  do  better.” 

“ Nonsense  ! I must  devise  some  means  of  doing  better,  which 
certainly  will  not  be  by  a change  of  servants,  for  that  is  but  a change 
of  evils.  Each  fresh  one  is  worse  than  the  old.  I am  tired  of  the 
whole  thing.” 

“ Servants  are  necessary  evils,  I grant ; we  should  be  at  a loss 
without  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  but  to  do  as  I 
was  told  when  a boy — that  is,  when  I tired  of  anything,  to  begin 
again.” 

“ Herbert,  you  are  most  exasperating!  You  expect  everything  to 
be  perfection  in  the  house  because  you  pay  high  wages.  Why,  this 
cook  can  do  no  better  than  when  the  wages  were  but  £8  a year  ; and 
clothing  is  certainly  not  so  dear  as  when  that  sum  was  considered  a 
high  wage.  What  the  girls  do  with  their  money  is  a mystery. 
Their  underclothing  is  shabby,  and  their  outer  dress  not  much  other- 
wise. If  I cannot  succeed  in  finding  better  servants,  I shall  certainly 
try  for  a lady-help,  and ” 

“Stop!  1 forbid  that;  no  lady-help  shall  wait  upon  me.  My 
dear,  you  outrage  all  manly  feeling  in  proposing  such  a scheme ! 4m 
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MY  LADY-HELP, 


I to  have  a lady,  a gentlewoman,  to  wait  upon  me  at  the  dinner- 
table,  to  bring  me  this,  that,  and  the  other  ? No ! the  gods  forbid ! 
I dare  say  you  would  set  her  to  black  my  boots ! And  how  would 
she  associate  with  another  servant  ? But  I should  just  ask,  in  what 
capacity  you  would  engage  her  ? ” 

“ You  are  unfeeling  and  ironical,  in  putting  the  matter  in  this 
light,  particularly  as  you  offer  no  feasible  and  practical  suggestion. ” 
“ Nonsense ! If  you  engage  a lady  as  cook  and  another  as  house- 
maid— that  is,  supposing  you  could  find  them — cook  would  have  to 
clean  the  steps  and  do  all  the  drudgery  of  the  house.  How  could  a 
lady  undertake  these  duties  ? Then  with  the  housemaid — are  both 
these  ladies  to  sit  with  us  in  the  evening  ? Are  they  to  make  up  a 
party  at  whist  ? Shall  we  call  upon  them  for  a song,  when  we  would 
be  lively?  I tell  you,  my  dear,  the  whole  thing  is  entirely  incom- 
patible and  uncomfortable.  Why,  I should  be  jumping  up  and  offer- 
ing either  of  them  a chair  when  she  entered  the  room,  or  be  assisting 
her  to  put  on  her  shawl,  or  whatever  her  wrap  may  be  called.” 

“You  are  ridiculous,  Herbert.  Would  you  offer  these  attentions 
to  a governess,  who  is  often  equally  well  born  and  well  mannered,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  money  and  time  given  to  her  education  ? You 
would  make  no  fuss  over  her ; and  oftentimes  she  is  treated  with  not 
so  much  consideration  as  a servant  would  be,  simply  because  if  she 
vacates  her  situation  there  are  hundreds  ready  to  fill  it,  and  to  accept 
a bare  payment  for  arduous  and  brain- wearing  service.” 

“ Now,  little  wife,  no  more  of  this  ; 1 will  have  no  lady-help. 
Heavens ! what’s  the  world  coming  to  ? It’s  upside  down  enough  as 
it  is.” 

This  conversation  took  place  after  evening  prayers  in  a house  where 
the  husband’s  income  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a small  family  of 
respectability,  but  who  could  keep  not  more  than  two  servants,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  wages  they  both  had,  of  the  waste  made  in 
the  kitchen,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  domestic  matters,  of  cooking, 
and  of  household  management  generally,  a knowledge  of  which 
neither  mistress  nor  maid  possessed. 

Two  hours  after  this,  just  before  midnight,  the  husband  and  wife 
were  awakened  by  a ring  at  the  door-bell.  The  gentleman  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a policeman,  who  said,  scarcely 
above  his  breath,  “ Are  your  servants  in  the  house,  sir?” 

“ Certainly  they  are,  and  sound  asleep,  I hope.  Why  do  you  ask?” 
“ If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  see,  sir,  you  will  find  they  are  not.” 
“ Nonsense,  man  ; they  came  to  prayers  at  nine  o’clock,  and  have 
been  in  bed  for  two  hours.” 

“ But  will  you  see  if  they  are  in  the  house?” 

Hearing  this  Mrs.  Newton  slipped  on  her  dressing-gown,  and  went 
up  stairs  to  the  servants’  room.  To  her  surprise  she  found  the  girls 
absent,  and  the  beds  had  not  been  entered. 

By  the  time  she  returned  Mr.  Newton  was  prepared  to  accompany 
the  policeman  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  of  his  household. 

Some  few  streets  off  there  was  a low  class  assembly-room,  licensed 
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for  dancing,  well  conducted  apparently,  but  much  frequented  by 
people  not  desirable  as  acquaintances.  Here  Mr.  Newton  found  his 
servants  dancing,  and  highly  enjoying  the  fun.  At  the  same  time  he 
saw  men  there  of  the  bull-dog  physiognomy  that  he  would  not  have 
liked  as  midnight  visitors.  He  returned  home  unrecognised  by  the 
damsels,  and  with  the  policeman  went  over  the  house  to  find  their 
mode  of  exit,  as  the  keys  of  both  back  and  front  doors  were  in  his 
possession,  and  he  had  seen  the  fastenings  of  the  windows  secure  that 
night  before  going  to  rest.  The  dining-room  windows  were  found 
unfastened,  and  the  shutters  pulled  together ; and  from  there  it  was  only 
a deep  step  into  the  front  garden,  and  then,  by  the  unlocked  outer 
gates,  which  being  only  of  four  bars  offered  no  resistance,  even  if 
locked,  they  had  gone  out. 

The  girls  did  not  return  till  past  two  o’clock,  though  the  place  of 
entertainment  was  closed  at  twelve.  Two  men  brought  them  to 
within  two  doors  of  the  house,  and  then  left  them.  Their  astonish- 
ment may  be  imagined  when,  as  they  entered  the  garden  gate,  the 
master  opened  the  front  door  to  them,  and  by  the  light  of  the  hall 
lamp  they  saw  a policeman  standing  behind  him.  They  both  im- 
plored for  mercy.  Mr.  Newton  said,  “ I do  not  give  you  into  custody, 
because  I know  nothing  of  your  honesty,  but  you  leave  my  house  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I shall  pay  you  your  wages  due  to  last 
night,  and  if  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  more  you  can  summon  me.” 

The  girls — not  exactly  girls,  but  young  women  of  five- and- twenty — 
went  to  their  room  without  a word. 

The  policeman  on  going  out  said,  “This  is  the  way  houses  are 
robbed,  sir.” 

“ But  how  to  prevent  them  from  being  so  ? I see  that  it  is  easy 
enough  for  burglars  to  have  noiselessly  entered  with  the  girls,  and 
we  should  have  been  at  their  mercy.  But  what’s  to  be  done  V} 

“ There’s  nine  out  of  ten  burglaries  do  happen  through  servants, 
though  perhaps  unknowingly  to  them.  Young  women  of  five  or  six- 
and-twenty  are  worse  than  young  girls.  Every  year  takes  away  a chance 
of  the  old  ones  getting  married,  and  they  know  it,  and  when  they 
find  no  chance  at  all,  they  take  to  dress  and  to  drink,  and  all  manner 
of  evil  comes  of  it.  The  worst  men — well  known  to  be  housebreakers 
— always  pretend  to  make  love  to  the  women,  and  promise  ’em 
marriage,  and  are  let  into  the  house  to  have  a bit  o’  supper  and 
drink,  and  then  they  get  to  know  the  ways  of  the  house,  and  where 
the  plate  and  jewels  are  kept ; so  there’s  not  much  difficulty  about 
the  matter  afterwards.  Servants  soon  know  if  there’s  money  kept 
in  the  house,  and  that’s  a great  temptation  to  outsiders.” 

“But  surely  there  must  be  good  servants  somewhere,  and,  if  not, 
I hope  this  education  scheme  will  make  them  better.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it,  sir.  I think  it’ll  do  a great  deal  of  harm  ; and 
I think  there’s  a great  deal  too  many  holidays  given  to  servants, 
because  they  don’t  know  how  to  use  their  time  properly  ; and  instead 
of  learning  to  make  good  wives  and  mothers,  they  are  learning  to 
play  the  piano,  and  go  to  dancing  places,  and  to  write  letters,  when 
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they  should  be  at  work ; but  they  know  nothing  of  washing  or 
baking,  or  how  to  cook  a bit  of  vittles  for  their  husbands  ; and  as 
for  their  children,  they’re  just  bundles  of  dirt  and  rags.  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  wonder  that  men  go  to  the  gin-palaces,  for  there  they  do  find 
warmth,  and  some  comfort,  and  society.  Why,  if  you  were  to  look 
into  some  of  their  houses,  you’d  never  forget  it.” 

44  Well,  but  if  men  will  drink,  it  follows  that  their  homes  must  be 
wretched.” 

44  That’s  true,  sir  ; but  young  women  know  very  well  whether  the 
men  are  given  to  drink  before  they  marry  ’em,  and  if  a tidy  young 
woman  will  marry  a drunkard,  what  can  she  expect  ? Nothing  but 
what  she  gets — blows,  hard  words,  and  starvation,  and  is  made  to 
go  out  to  work  to  buy  bread  for  the  children.  Why,  there’s  hardly 
a drinking  man  that’s  ever  sober  when  he  goes  before  the  parson. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  education  should  be  something  to  make  a 
young  woman  respect  herself,  and  not  go  and  throw  herself  away 
upon  a drunkard,  and  then  come  whining  and  pining  about  it  after- 
wards ; but  then,  you  see,  the  girls  don’t  know  how  to  cook,  or  to 
make  or  mend,  and  sober  men  will  not  marry  ’em.  Them  girls  as  go 
flaunting  about  in  left-ofF  clothes,  or  clothes  made  like  ’em,  and 
think  they’re  ladies,  and  hope  to  catch  a husband  by  such  trumpery, 
are  greatly  mistaken.  A good  sober  man  with  a trade  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  what  a girl  is  made  of,  and  though  he  may  give  back  the 
the  time  of  day  to  her,  it  goes  no  further.  But  where  there’s  an 
industrious,  clean,  comely,  and  properly-dressed  servant  in  any 
neighbourhood,  all  the  sober  men  know  it  without  the  town- crier, 
and  she’s  soon  snapped  up,  and  the  missus  has  to  look  out  again. 
There’s  plenty  of  good  servants,  but  they’re  hard  to  be  met  with ; 
because,  you  see,  they  keep  their  places,  or  they  quickly  get  married. 

“Not  one  of  these  good  servants  can  play  the  piano,  or  do  any- 
thing like  a lady  should  ; but  she  can  make  a working  man’s  home 
comfortable,  and  be  a fitting  companion  for  him,  if  she  knows  no 
more  of  education  than  to  read,  and  spell,  and  write.  My  mother 
always  read  to  my  father  after  he  came  home  at  night,  so  that  he 
never  went  to  the  public-house,  and  she  taught  nine  of  us  to  read 
and  write  before  we  were  sent  to  school.  But  more  than  all,  she 
taught  us  to  speak  the  truth,  to  scorn  a lie,  for  she  told  us  liars  were 
always  thieves  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  I believe  it’s  true.” 

“ Thank  you  for  coming  to  me,  policeman.  If  you  will  be  here  at 
six  o’clock,  just  in  front  of  the  house  before  you  go  off  4 beat,’  I shall 
be  obliged.” 

4 4 I’ll  be  sure  to  be  here,  or  one  of  us  will,  sir.  I go  off,  and  another 
comes  on  duty.  I must  report  myself  at  the  station  at  six.” 

Mrs.  Newton  had,  with  her  husband,  heard  all  the  conversation, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Six  o’clock  soon  came,  but  no  servants  were 
down.  Mrs.  Newton  rang  the  bell  in  vain ; when  she  went  to  their 
rooms  they  were  fast  asleep,  and  did  not  make  their  appearance 
before  nine  o’clock,  and,  finally,  after  their  breakfast,  did  not  leave 
till  they  were  threatened  with  being  placed  in  custody.  However, 
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nothing  was  done  in  the  house  till  they  were  out  of  it.  They  refused 
to  take  their  wages  up  to  the  day,  and  Mr.  Newton,  placing  the 
money  back,  said,  “ You  can  summon  me.  Good  morning  ! ” 

The  girls  looked  bewildered.  They  did  not  expect  this  decision, 
and  at  last  consented  to  receive  payment  to  the  day  of  their  midnight 
dance.  Mr.  Newton  explained  to  them  the  danger  of  going  to  such 
places,  and  the  risk  they  ran  of  being  implicated  with  the  doings  of 
burglars. 

The  breakfast  and  the  other  meals  of  that  day  were  not  the  most 
comfortable.  No  charwoman  was  to  be  found  at  such  a short  notice, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Newton  knew  not  how  to  make  a fire  or  cook  a chop. 
Her  husband  went  to  his  chambers,  and  returned  at  the  usual  time, 
to  find  muddle  over  muddle.  His  tea  was  made,  and  his  chop  was 
cooked  ; it  had  been  broiled,  but  seemed  more  like  a coal  than  meat, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Newton  looked  as  if  she  must  burst  into  tears  ; she  was 
hot,  flurried,  and  tired. 

“This  won’t  do,  Lottie;  we  must  find  some  one.  I wiU  go  pre- 
sently to  the  tradesmen.” 

“I  have  been  there  to-day,  Herbert,  but  they  cannot  tell  me  of 
any  one.  If  it  was  only  a girl,  I might  do  with  her  till  some  servants 
are  got.  Oh  ! that  I had  been  taught  to  do  something  useful.  Why 
is  it  that  a girl  spends  half  her  youth  in  being  made  to  learn  things 
that  are  utterly  useless  to  her  in  after  life?  I am  provoked  to  be 
such  an  imbecile.  Now  look  at  that  chop.  Why,  a child  out  of  the 
streets  would  perhaps  have  cooked  it  better.  I had  a clear  fire,  for 
I burned  a lot  of  wood  to  get  it  clear,  and  I did  not  turn  the  chop 
over,  because  I knew  it  should  be  kept  well  in  the  blaze,  yet  I have 
not  succeeded,  and  a pretty  mess  I have  made  in  the  kitchen.  You 
recollect  those  pieces  of  the  fireworks  you  and  the  boys  picked  up 
after  their  bonfire  on  the  5th  of  November ?” 

“ Yes  ; well,  what  of  it  ? ” 

“ I gathered  all  the  wood  I could  find,  but  some  unexploded  fire- 
works must  have  been  among  them,  for  I just  put  on  the  frying-pan 
half-full  of  fat  to  fry  the  chop  ; in  a few  minutes  the  pan  was  tossed 
on  to  the  floor,  and  I fear  some  of  the  fat  went  over  the  cat,  for  she 
flew  through  the  window,  and  has  not  been  back  since.”  The  tears 
stood  in  Mrs.  Newton’s  eyes  at  the  melancholy  recital,  but  her  hus- 
band burst  into  an  uproarious  laugh.  “ Bless  me,  Lottie,  you  might 
have  blown  up  the  house ; and  poor  Tibby,  I hope  she  is  not  injured.” 

u I don’t  know  ; she  gave  a dreadful  yell  as  she  darted  through  the 
window.  I fear  she  is  cut  with  the  glass.”  Poor  Tibby,  a beautiful 
Persian  cat,  was  a long  time  away ; indeed,  it  was  many  days  before 
she  returned,  and  then  she  bore  evident  marks  of  the  accident. 
When  at  last  she  made  her  appearance,  the  altered  style  of  things 
made  her  doubtful  about  its  being  her  home ; she  was  scarcely  re- 
assured by  her  mistress’  voice. 

The  kitchen  was  no  longer  bright,  the  fire  being  smothered  in 
ashes ; the  floor  was  certainly  not  the  floor  she  had  been  accustomed 
to.  Saucepans  lay  here,  dishes  there,  all  in  a sad  condition.  If  the 
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dainty  animal  had  been  a cleanly  Christian  she  could  not  have  shown 
more  distaste  to  her  surroundings.  In  vain  she  sought  her  creature 
comforts.  Her  milk  basin,  once  so  spotless,  was  filled  with  flue ; her 
plate  was  missing — in  fact,  there  was  every  appearance  of  dire  poverty. 
Now  Tibby  hated  even  people  who  were  badly  dressed,  and,  of 
course,  poverty,  but  starve  she  could  not,  and  her  mistress,  once  so 
gentle  and  kind,  now  never  appeared  to  notice  her.  Pussy  had  never 
before  hungered  in  vain,  never  thirsted,  and  she  kept  her  coat  spot- 
lessly white.  Now  disreputable  thoughts  came  into  her  mind.  Chris- 
tian or  no  Christian,  she  could  not  starve.  She  had  been  an  orderly, 
handsome,  and  well-behaved  cat,  superlatively  honest.  Things  were 
changed,  and  with  the  change  came  temptation.  She  was  hungry 
and  thirsty,  her  honesty  was  useless,  she  could  not  live  upon  the 
credit  of  her  former  good  character,  and  so  she  stole.  The  moment 
the  larder  door  was  left  open  a fit  of  kleptomania  came  over  her, 
and  pussy  became  a thief — a thief  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  con- 
science ; and  being  so  lost  to  virtue,  she  abstracted  a tempting  steak, 
one  especially  sent  for  her  master’s  refection,  It  was  not  long  before 
the  meat  was  missed,  and  “no  one  could  have  taken  it  but  the  tire- 
some charwoman” — old  and  slow,  and  with  no  order  or  method,  but 
honest  to  the  backbone.  The  poor  old  soul  was  speedily  dismissed  by 
the  mistress,  without  a thought  of  the  injury  she  was  doing  to  the 
spirit-stricken  woman,  “who,”  as  she  said  by  way  of  protest,  “had 
been  counted  honest  as  the  day  from  the  time  she  first  went  to  ser- 
vice.” However,  she  was  discharged,  and  Mrs.  Newton  was  left  to 
manage  as  she  best  might.  No  other  help  could  be  found,  servants 
were  not  to  be  got,  and  charwomen  generally  had,  as  the  Americans 
say,  “ a good  time.” 

So  long  did  this  uncomfortable  state  of  things  go  on  that  Mr. 
Newton,  like  Tibby,  began  to  have  disreputable  thoughts.  At  first 
these  were  fleeting  as  a breath,  but  they  left  their  mark  and  too 
often  returned.  A friendly  call  upon  a friend  was  often  prolonged, 
and  the  wife  left  alone.  His  club  began  to  have  an  inviting  aspect. 
Business  matters  detained  him.  He  winced  at  this  subterfuge  at 
first,  but  repetition  dulled  his  conscience,  and  he  who  had  rarely 
spent  an  evening  from  home,  and  never  on  business  matters,  now 
found,  or  said  he  had  found,  that  “ he  should  be  detained  at  his 
office  till  late,  and  should  get  some  tea  there.” 

Mr.  Newton  had  certainly  exerted  himself  to  help  his  wife  to 
procure  servants,  or  even  to  get  one  only;  and  he  had  gone  to 
various  registry  offices,  where  he  had  been  told  housemaids  and 
cooks  were  to  be  found.  How  confidently  he  passed  through 
numbers  of  girls  waiting  to  be  hired ! How  certain  he  was  of  the 
success  of  his  mission  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
looked  curiously  at  the  ladies  sitting  there,  who  were  employed  on  some 
fancy  work,  utterly  regardless  of  the  attending  damsels ! What  can 
be  the  matter,  he  thought— if  they  want  girls,  why  don’t  they  hire 
them?  His  mental  inquiries  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
approach  of  a sturdy-looking  woman,  quite  capable  of  “ holding  her 
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own,”  but  smelling  so  intolerably  of  beer  that  he  at  once  shook  his 
head  as  a dismissal.  This  dormant  virago  gave  place  to  others, 
including  the  imbecile,  the  useless,  the  dirty,  the  pert — in  fact,  to 
every  degree  of  raw,  untrained,  and  undisciplined  material.  All 
gave  as  an  excuse  for  their  short-time  characters  that  the  master  or 
the  mistress  drank,  or  there  was  too  much  work,  or  the  place  was  too 
dull;  not  one  alleged  incompetency.  Elated  as  Mr.  Newton  was 
when  he  entered,  he  was  thoroughly  depressed  on  leaving. 

“ Surely  all  places  are  not  alike ; there  must  be  servants  obtainable 
somewhere,”  he  said  to  one  lady  near  him.  “ These  are  not  servants 
— they  appear  the  very  scum  of  the  earth.” 

“Yet  we  have  to  choose  our  servants  from  such  as  these,”  she 
replied. 

“ But  what  do  with  them  when  you  get  them  to  your  home?” 

“ They  are  just  better  than  nothing,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said.” 

“ But  who  is  to  cook  and  clean,  if  they  do  not?”  he  asked. 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but  made  no  reply. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Newton  made  the  tour  of  all  the  offices  professing 
to  supply  servants,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  was  after  this 
that  when  temptation  came,  as  it  did,  to  pussy,  Mr.  Newton 
felt  business  matters  detained  him  more  than  ever,  and  he  could 
quietly  say  this  to  his  wife  with  unflinching  bravery  when  he  knew 
this  statement  to  be  false. 

His  wife,  who  had  been  for  two  years  so  perfect  in  his  eyes — so 
perfect  while  a cousin,  now  dead,  had  lived  with  them,  and  under 
whose  quiet  but  vigilant  rule  home  had  been  a paradise — now  seemed 
to  his  distorted  vision  weak-minded  and  frivolous.  What  were  to 
him  her  musical  talents,  her  perfection  of  taste  in  attire,  her  graceful 
movements  and  caressing  tone  and  ways?  Why,  she  could  not  cook 
him  a chop  or  a potato,  to  say  nothing  of  a sole  or  a joint — why,  she 
was  utterly  useless ! The  mother  of  his  two  boys  certainly,  and  fine 
chicks  they  were ; but  not  like  the  hen,  able  to  scratch  for  them. 
Such  was  his  soliloquy  over  the  office-fire  as  he  sat  smoking  furious- 
ly, and  occasionally  adding  some  drops  of  whisky  to  his  toddy,  till  at 
last  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  daylight. 

Horror  upon  horrors ! What  would  his  wife  think?  “And  I have 
kept  her  waiting  in  suspense  and  misery ! Herbert  Newton,  you  are 
a coward!  Well,  I’ll  telegraph  to  her;  it’s  useless  going  home 
now.” 

‘ c Unavoidable  business  detained  me  at  the  office  till  the  last  train 
had  gone — will  be  home  early.”  This  was  the  telegram  sent  to  the 
“little  wife,”  who,  all  alone,  had  cried  herself  to  sleep,  with  Tibby 
on  her  lap.  Hours  wear  away  whether  they  be  joyous  or  sad,  and 
the  day  brings  its  duties,  its  miseries,  or  its  pleasures,  but  hunger  is 
dominant  over  all ; and  on  going  to  the  larder  Mrs.  Newton  found 
the  cold  meat  missing.  In  a moment  it  flashed  on  her  mind  that  as 
no  charwoman  had  entered  the  house  for  days  Tibby  must  be  the 
thief.  Oh,  how  hard  she  had  been  to  the  poor  old  woman ! — how 
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wicked  it  was  of  her  not  to  have  suspected  Tibby,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  garden,  as  her  mistress  saw,  was  enjoying  her  plentiful  break- 
fast. To  all  her  discomfort,  Mrs.  Newton  had  to  contend  with  a sore 
conscience;  and,  worse  than  all,  she  could  not  leave  the  house  to 
find  the  charwoman,  and  retract  the  charge  against  her. 

So  the  day  passed  comfortless  and  chill.  Mrs.  Newton  translated 
her  husband’s  telegram — “ I prefer  to  stay  out  rather  than  come 
home.”  Weary,  and  sad,  and  spiritless,  she  cleaned  the  sitting-room 
as  well  as  she  could,  but  the  dust  she  swept  from  one  place  went  to 
another ; the  rug  was  soiled  in  lighting  the  fire ; the  wrappers  for 
covering  the  furniture  were  too  much  trouble  to  get,  so  the  dust  that 
was  swept  from  the  floor  settled  on  chairs  and  tables,  and  after  the 
labour  of  removing  this  the  whole  room  looked  like  a plant  gone  to 
seed — “ seedy. 99  Visitors  called,  but  the  bell  remained  unanswered; 
and  Mrs.  Newton,  with  her  heart  beating  at  high-pressure  point,  was 
in  a few  moments  near  fainting,  but  a crash  downstairs  arrested  this 
calamity.  A beautiful  china  jug,  the  favourite  jug  of  her  husband’s, 
lay  in  pieces  on  the  ground.  The  milk  had  been  put  into  it  in  the 
morning,  which  Tibby,  in  a wicked  moment,  impelled  by  thirst,  had 
soon  discovered ; and,  putting  her  head  into  the  too  small  neck,  it 
had  tightened  on  her  face,  and  she,  for  self-preservation,  knocked  it 
on  the  table,  from  whence  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

“ Tibby,”  said  her  mistress,  “you  are  an  utterly  destructive  cat, 
and  a thief.  What  makes  you  so  provoking  just  now,  when  all 
things  are  out  of  sorts?”  Tibby  knew  the  tone  of  voice  well,  and, 
with  the  utter  depravity  of  animate  and  inanimate  things,  went 
upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  which  had  now  been  unused  for  three 
weeks,  and  for  consolation  deposited  herself  in  a velvet  chair  that 
had  been  newly  sent  home  when  the  house  was  orderly ; and  her  hair 
had  covered  the  seat  with  a white  film,  not  discovered  till  a week  or 
two  afterwards,  and  where,  since  the  breakage  of  the  milk-jug,  she 
had  daily  taken  her  siesta,  for  the  latch  of  the  door  did  not  catch, 
and  Tibby  knew  it. 

At  last  two  maidens  appeared  who  wished  to  live  together.  Their 
written  characters  were  tolerably  good,  but  the  words  were  illspelt. 
In  very  despair,  without  much  inquiry,  they  were  installed  at  good 
wages,  and  additional  money  given  to  them  to  “ clean  up.”  Three 
days  passed,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  scrubbing  or  of  general 
cleaning.  Fires  were  kindled  and  the  ashes  removed ; the  beds  were 
made  after  a fashion  of  their  own,  but  the  provisions  that  vanished 
would  have  fed  two  families.  Mrs.  Newton  had  scorned  to  lock 
up” — “ so  mean  to  suspect  people!  ” Her  husband  suggested  that 
caution  was  not  suspicion.  “ Am  I to  dine  at  home  to-day,  Lottie? 
It  is  time  we  had  a dinner  of  some  kind.  I should  like  a sole  and  a 
tender  steak.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  certainly.  Do  come  home,  Herbert ; it  is  so  miserable. 
If  you  come,  it  will  be  like  a return  of  past  times  ; don’t  let  business 
detain  you  to-night.” 

“ Very  well,  little  wife,  we  won’t  speak  of  that.  I’ll  be  home  at 
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six.”  The  parting  kiss  was  given,  and  husband  and  wife  both  felt 
light-hearted. 

The  dinner  was  ordered.  There  was  not  much  trouble  in  doing  that. 
The  table  was  laid.  Mrs.  Newton  had  been  out,  and  brought  in  some 
flowers  to  make  it  look  bright.  She  had  herself  chosen  the  sole— a 
handsome-looking  fish,  thick  and  juicy.  The  steak  also  looked  like 
a picture  as  it  was  laid  by  the  fish. 

• “ I hope  you  will  send  up  the  dinner  well  dressed,  cook  ; some 
pastry  is  coming  from  the  confectioner’s;  be  punctual.” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  ma’am  ; oh,  certainly,”  and  she  winked  at  the  housemaid. 
Tibby  was  the  only  one  besides  who  saw  the  wink. 

Six  o’clock  came,  no  dinner  was  served;  half-past  six,  still  the 
same ; when  nearly  seven  it  was  announced  as  on  the  table,  but  there 
was  no  brightness  on  the  silver  or  the  dish-cover.  Mrs.  Newton  had 
not  cared  to  interfere  with  her  new  servants.  u It  did  not  look  well,” 
she  said. 

When  the  cover  was  lifted,  what  a sight  there  was ! The  fish  was 
broken  in  pieces  in  an  unsightly  mass,  it  was  the  colour  of  putty  and 
nearly  cold — dishes  and  plates  quite  cold,  and  the  butter-sauce  re- 
sembled dirty-looking  paste.  Mr.  Newton  made  a grimace,  but  said 
only,  ‘ 1 Remove  this  and  bring  the  steak.” 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then  a large  dish  with  a very 
small  piece  of  steak  in  it,  about  half  of  what  the  butcher  had  brought, 
was  placed  coverless  on  the  table.  Mr.  Newton  stuck  the  fork  into 
the  tough,  dried  up-meat,  looked  at  his  wife,  and  said — 

u This  is  uneatable ; is  anything  else  coming  ? are  there  any  vege- 
tables ?” 

‘ 6 Certainly  there  are ; bring  them. ” 

“ If  you  please,  ’em,  cook  forgot  the  vegetables,  and  the  man 
brought  only  such  a few  that  she  said  they  were  not  worth  cooking ; 
and  the  fish  was  stale,  ma’am,  and  so  fell  to  pieces  in  cooking  it.” 
tc  Bring  the  tart,”  said  Mrs.  Newton. 

“ The  man  did  not  bring  it,  ma’am.” 

“ Clear  the  table,  and  leave  the  room,”  said  Mr.  Newton.  After 
this  was  done  tea  was  ordered,  which  appeared  after  a long  time ; 
some  eggs  were  cooked  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  dining-room,  and  so  a 
meal  was  made. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  continued  for  the  month  these 
two  inefficient  girls  remained.  Mr.  Newton  tried  to  make  himself 
happy  under  the  general  discomfort,  and  did  his  utmost  to  cheer  his 
wife,  for,  say  what  one  will,  an  uncomfortable  home  is  the  unclieeriest 
place  on  earth,  and  there  can  be  no  comfort  where  neglect  and 
incompetency  reign. 

The  story  of  the  dismissal  of  the  damsels,  together  with  that  of 
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the  preceding  maidens,  soon  spread  over  the  village,  and  at  once  gave 
the  house  a bad  name  for  often  changing  servants.  When  one  hears 
this  stated  against  a mistress,  one  would  think  that  she  found  her 
supremest  happiness  in  a change  of  domestics.  Yet  there  are  many 
ladies  who  will  join  in  the  chorus  by  saying,  “ Yes,  I have  heard  that 
Mrs. is  very  particular.” 

After  long  search  and  much  patience  the  places  were  filled,  and  to 
Mrs.  Newton’s  satisfaction.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  notice  to 
leave  came  from  the  servants. 

“ If  you  please,  ma’am,  we  wish  to  leave  ; we  like  you  and  Mr. 
Newton  very  much,  but  the  place  is  so  dull.  We’ve  always  lived 
where  there  are  trams  and  omnibuses.  It  is  so  quiet  here,  we  can’t 
stand  it.” 

Mrs.  Newton  stared  with  astonishment.  She  said  but  little  in 
reply,  and  that  was  to  induce  them  to  stay.  She  offered  them  higher 
wages,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  “ They  could  get  as  good  wages  any 
day,  if  not  higher,  in  a place  that  was  not  so  dead-alive.” 

It  was  sorry  news  for  Mr.  Newton,  who  with  Tibby  had  again 
returned  to  respectable  ways  ; but  he  only  asked  the  question, 
“ What  is  to  be  done?”  After  a silence  of  some  time,  he  suddenly 
asked,  ‘ ‘Don’t  you  think,  wifey,  you  might  take  some  lessons  in 
cookery  during  the  next  month,  and  while  these  girls  remain  ?” 

Mrs.  Newton  looked  dismayed.  After  a while  she  said,  “ I might, 
but  have  scarcely  courage  to  do  so.  Probably  I shall  be  shown  up  in 
the  papers  as  the  lady  who  at  the  School  of  Cookery  spoiled  in  one 
day  eighty  eggs  and  a sweetbread  worth  ten  shillings  !” 

“That  was  not  the  lady’s  fault,  but  of  those  who  attempted  to 
teach.  Just  try  what  you  can  do.  Anything  to  be  independent  of 
these  servants.” 

“ I don’t  quite  see  how  by  taking  lessons  in  cookery  we  are  to 
render  ourselves  independent  of  servants.  I don’t  know  how  to  do 
many  household  needs.  I can’t  scour,  or  wash,  or  scrub.” 

“ Nor  is  a knowledge  of  this  sort  of  thing  needful.  We  can  get  a 
girl  as  charwoman  for  this  work  until  we  are  again  suited.” 

u You  know  we  can’t  get  a charwoman  except  occasionally,  and 
charwomen  are  not  satisfactory.  I think,  Herbert,  we  shall  have  to 
get  a lady-help.” 

Mr.  Newton  started  from  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  electrified, 
left  the  room,  and  found  his  consolation  in  a cigar.  This  time, 
though  startled,  the  proposition  did  not  seem  quite  such  an  enormity 
as  when  his  wife  first  mentioned  it.  And  then  he  asked  himself, 
“ Why  not  ?” 

Mrs.  Newton  pondered  over  the  matter,  and  took  advice  thereon 
from  an  old  and  valued  friend,  who  recommended  her  to  advertise 
for  a useful  young  lady  who  would  assist  the  lady  in  the  housework 
and  management  of  her  house. 

This  was  done,  and  a salary  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  offered,  with 
laundry  expenses. 
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“I  shall  do  this  without  Herbert’s  knowledge,  for  he  is  just  silly 
on  this  point.” 

“ As  a rule,”  said  her  friend,  “ I object  to  wives  doing  anything 
without  their  husband’s  knowledge,  but  in  this  instance  I think  you 
would  be  justified  in  managing  the  matter  without  Mr.  Newton’s 
consent.  Only,  I would  caution  you  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
young  lady,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  suited  to  her 
position — for  they  are  not  plentiful,  mind  you — stipulate  that  her 
position,  as  strictly  defined,  must  be  kept.  It  would  not  be  pleasant 
of  an  evening  for  you  and  your  husband  to  be  often  intruded  upon 
even  by  your  dearest  friend  or  relative ; in  fact,  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  latter,  however  dearly  loved,  would  soon  become  hateful. 
You  and  your  new  acquaintance  need  be  none  the  less  friends,  com- 
panions if  you  will,  during  the  day  ; but  let  the  evening  be  sacred  to 
non-intrusion.  It  is  better  for  both  parties. 

“ Another  thing,  my  dear,  please  remember  that  a lady-help  is  not 
a maid- of- all- work  ; she  is  a lady,  we  will  presume,  by  education  and 
by  Christian  teaching  ; we  won’t  talk  of  women  who  call  themselves 
ladies,  but  who  are  rude,  overbearing,  and  unthinking.  She  may  be 
born  in  the  purple,  or  in  any  degree  beneath  it,  but  with  that  you 
have  very  little  to  do.  If  she  be  efficient  and  gentle-mannered,  you 
will  find  she  will  be  as  desirous  of  keeping  her  position  in  the  kitchen 
as  you  will  be  to  have  her  there,  and  will  be  far  too  proud  to  sit  in 
sufferance  in  your  drawing-room.  I grant  that  a lowly-bred  girl  who 
takes  the  tone  of  her  manners  from  upper  servants  will  stand  upon 
her  rights,  be  obtrusive  and  intolerable,  and  will  demand  that  she 
shall  have  her  place  with  you  at  all  times.” 

“Of  course  she  must  sit  at  meals  with  us,  and  then  Herbert  will 
be  waiting  upon  her  ; what  is  to  be  done  then?” 

“ She  will  most  likely  desire  to  do  this,  but  if  she  is  worth  any- 
thing she  will  quietly  settle  this  matter  by  simply  not  permitting 
such  service  from  your  husband.” 

“ But  surely,”  said  Mrs.  Newton,  “ after  cooking  a dinner  she  is 
scarcely  in  fit  condition,  in  dress  and  appearance,  to  sit  down  to  the 
dinner-table  with  us.” 

“ That  is  a great  mistake  of  yours.  A slovenly,  disorderly,  un- 
taught, unmethodical  girl  would  not  be  fit  companionship  for  any- 
thing but  her  pots  and  pans ; but  one  who  has  by  her  education  been 
taught  to  find  a place  in  her  brain  for  a multitude  of  facts,  to  arrange 
them  in  order  and  keep  all  her  faculties  for  ready  use,  will  not  be 
dirty  or  unpresentable  in  any  work  she  may  undertake.  I know  a 
case  in  point  of  a small  delicate-looking  young  lady,  who  will  dress, 
punctually,  two  dinners  to  perfection.  That  is,  one  dinner  shall 
consist  of  soup,  fish,  meats,  entrees,  vegetables,  and  sweets ; and  the 
other  a plain  dinner,  both  ready  at  the  same  time ; and  will  a3  the 
clock  strikes  the  dinner  hour,  seat  herself  at  the  dinner-table  without 
any  indication,  excepting  the  bloom  on  her  cheek,  that  she  has  been 
otherwise  than  engaged  in  pleasant  idleness.  I know  this  to  be  a 
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fact ; not  only  will  she  dress  the  dinner,  but  prepare  the  vegetables 
and  other  matters  also.  Believe  me  this  is  true.” 

“ My  dear  lady ! where  on  earth  is  this  paragon  to  be  found?” 

“ Oh,  you  know  her  quite  well,  but  have  never  suspected  that  the 
well-dressed  dinners  you  have  so  often  praised  have  been  begun  and 
finished  by  her  little  hands.”  The  old  lady’s  eyes  sparkled  with 
intense  amusement  at  Mrs.  Newton's  bewilderment. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  delicate-looking  niece  performs 
all  these  wonders  ? Why,  I thought  you  had  a treasure  of  a cook  in 
Mary,  and  have  so  envied  you  that  woman.” 

“ I shall  say  nothing  further  but  that  you  are  deceived  in  Mary’s 
accomplishments.  She  never  cooked  anj^thing  beyond  the  most 
trifling  matter,  generally  ill  rather  than  well  done,  simply  because 
she  has  no  genius,  no  liking  for  cookery,  and  sees  no  necessity  for 
fixed  principles ; all  her  rules  consist  in  6 the  rule  of  thumb.'  How- 
ever, Mary  is  just  the  young  woman  you  must  have  under  your  lady- 
help,  who  has  no  business  to  clean  pots  and  pans ; but  she  should 
know  how  to  do  these  things  in  order  that  she  may  instruct  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  such  matters.  Neither  has  she  any  business  to 
clean  steps,  nor  carry  ooals,  nor  light  fires ; but  yet  must  have  this 
knowledge  at  her  fingers’  ends,  just  as  much  as  she  will  have  the 
notes  of  music  if  she  plays.  To  clean  knives  and  blacklead  grates 
may  be  done  by  anyone  if  ‘ how  to  do  it  is  known,’  for  often  a mis- 
tress left  servantless  has  to  do  these  things.  To  clean  men’s  boots  is 
another  matter  quite  distinct  from  cleaning  those  of  ladies ; men’s 
boots  require  vigorous  brushing  by  arms  and  hands  used  to  scrub- 
bing and  cleaning. 

“If  you  can  manage  to  get  an  adopted  ‘ daughter  of  the  house’ 
who  really  understands  domestic  duties,  you  will  do  ten  times  better 
than  with  two  ill-bred  servants  who  know  that,  for  a month  at  least, 
they  must,  if  honest,  be  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  no  matter  how  flag- 
rantly the  work  be  neglected.  As  to  the  manner  of  performing  the 
work  they  are  hired  foi,  there  is  no  appeal  to  any  judge.  Servants 
persist  in  declaring  they  have  done  the  appointed  work,  no  matter 
how  unsatisfactorily  it  is  done. 

“ I am  quite  sure,  if  you  are  not  in  too  great  a hurry,  you  will  get 
a very  useful  companion,  fir  so  many  girls  find  themselves  totally 
unable  to  obtain  certificates  for  teaching  that  they  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  useful  instead  of  the  weak  elaborations  of  flimsy 
acquirements  ; and  society,  both  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  class, 
will  be  improved  by  it.” 

“ I do  not  see  that,”  said  Mrs.  Newton. 

“ The  higher  class,  not  the  highest,  will  have  a better  groundwork 
for  education,  because  those  girls  who  have  passed  their  examina- 
tions are  better  fitted  to  teach  ; while  those  who  are  unsuccessful  will 
be  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  domestic  employment,  and  thus 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tax  of  incompetent  elder  servants, 
and  be  enabled  to  teach  the  younger  ones.  It  is  in  this  way  that  1 
see  there  will  be  a regeneration  of  servants,  the  race  being  nearly 
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extinct  because  the  mistresses  are  ignorant  as  themselves.  Manu- 
facturing towns,  it  is  true,  absorb  in  factory  work  all  the  young  girls. 
But  the  daughters  of  a home  remain,  and  with  them  the  power,  if 
they  so  will  it,  to  become  useful,  sensible,  well-informed  wives,  and, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  set  a good  example  to  whatever  undisci- 
plined human  material  may  fall  into  their  hands.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  dear,  that  the  lady-help  system  will  flourish  and  develope  into 
something  far  more  satisfactory  than  is  anticipated.  The  more  it  is 
scorned,  ridiculed,  and  down-trodden,  the  stronger  the  plan  will 
spread.” 

“ You  give  me  hope  and  nerve,  dear  friend.  I wish  Herbert  could 
hear  your  arguments.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense ! Mr.  Newton,  when  he  sees  the  working  of  your 
new  move,  will  be  quite  contented.  In  seeking  your  lady-help  don’t 
take  a fantastical,  over-dressed  lady,  with  4 holey , gloves,  lustreless 
boots,  and  with  a general  air  of  untidiness,  nor  one  who  prates  about 
her  family  or  ancestors.  She  means  by  this  to  extort  extra  considera- 
tion, and  will  keep  you  in  a nervous  tremor,  fearing  you  may  fall 
short  of  what  she  considers  your  duty  to  her  high  mightiness.  Sen- 
sible people  who  come  of  good  blood  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  take 
heart  from  the  old  rhyme — 

“ * When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? * 

A gentlewoman,  young  or  old,  will  be  known  by  her  general  deport- 
ment, her  habits,  and  manner  of  speech.  Say  to  her,  without  re- 
servation and  as  gently  as  possible,  what  are  the  arrangements  you 
wish  carried  out  by  her,  and  also  what  will  be  your  desires  in  refer- 
ence to  herself  ; keep  back  nothing  on  either  point,  or  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  broach  the  subject  when  she  is  under  your  roof.  I have 
found  it  an  excellent  plan  with  regard  to  servants,  after  I have  re- 
ceived a satisfactory  character  of  one,  to  write  to  her  and  recapitulate 
the  terms,  and  for  what  description  of  work  she  is  engaged,  and  state 
what  day  and  about  what  hour  she  is  expected ; and  if  she  is  satisfied, 
she  is  directed  to  write  her  reply  on  a,  part  of  the  letter  underneath 
my  signature.  ” 

Mrs.  Newton,  with  many  thanks,  took  leave ; if  wiser  than  when 
die  came,  she  still  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  result,  and  not  quite  happy 
in  knowing  that  her  husband  was  not  agreeable  to  the  scheme. 
u But,”  she  asked  herself,  44  what  is  to  be  done  otherwise  ?”  and  in 
Miswer  to  this  question  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Times . 


CHAPTER  HI. 

In  due  time  about  a hundred  letters  were  delivered  at  the  address  to 
which  applicants  were  requested  “to  apply  by  letter  only.”  Mrs. 
Newton  took  them  with  dismay,  for  how  was  she  to  choose  from  such 
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a multitude  ? Some  of  the  letters  were  ill-spelt  and  slovenly  written  ; 
* these  were  at  once  put  away.  Others  entered  into  a long  story  about 
their  reverses  and  consequent  poverty,  and  were  willing  to  do  any- 
thing not  menial.  Others,  again,  were  anxious  to  do  everything,  but 
insisted  as  being  treated  as  ladies,  and  could  not  associate  with  ser- 
vants. One  very  young  girl  said  she  would  come  for  a very  low 
salary,  but  she  was  not  clever  at  house- work,  but  was  willing  to  be 
taught.  The  letter  was  written  in  a weak  and  trembling  hand  with 
ink  pale  as  discoloured  water ; it  breathed  loudly  of  incompetence 
and  a wailing,  dismal  nature.  For  the  writer  there  was  nothing  but 
pity,  though  Mrs.  Newton  longed  to  write  to  her,  “ Rouse  yourself, 
and  don’t  wail.” 

Seven  letters  were  put  on  one  side  to  be  again  referred  to.  Though 
the  best  among  the  lot,  the  writers  did  not  seem  quite  acceptable. 
Nearly  all  had  been  taught  with  a view  to  teaching,  and  some  had 
served  in  shops.  Before  Mrs.  Newton  had  arrived  at  any  decision 
another  bundle  of  letters  came.  The  first  opened  contained  few  words 
besides  the  address : — 

“ Madam, — I shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  kindly  appoint  an  interview.  My 
father,  now  dead,  was  a chemist.  I am  very  domesticated,  have  been  well 
trained  in  cookery  and  household  duties,  and  shall  be  glad  to  fill  your  situa- 
tion.^— Yours,  obediently,  Anna  Severn.” 

“ Yes,  this  will  do,”  said  Mrs.  Newton,  and  forthwith  a letter  was 
despatched,  summoning  Miss  Severn  for  the  day  following.  When 
the  lady  appeared,  she  was  dressed  in  plain  mourning.  There  was  a 
little  nervous  agitation  at  first  on  both  sides,  which,  however,  soon 
wore  off.  Mrs.  Newton  asked,  “ Do  you  quite  understand  the  duties 
which  the  situation  involves  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a trusted  worker — servant 
perhaps  ; one  who  helps  the  mistress  in  the  management  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  work  of  it.  Your  advertisement  stated  that  a girl 
would  be  kept  in  addition  to  a lady’s  services.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I want.  But  may  I ask  if  you  expect 
a private  sitting-room  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not.  All  I hope  for  is  a bed-room  to  myself,  wdiere  I 
can  sit  of  an  evening  ; though  I should  not  care  for  that  if  the  girl 
under  me  is  respectable  and  teachable.” 

“ But,  Miss  Severn,  you  would  expect  to  take  your  meals  with 
myself  and  husband?” 

“ With  yourself,  if  you  desired  it ; but  husband  and  wife  should  be 
alone,  if  not  at  meals,  certainly  in  the  evening.  But,  as  I said  before, 
if  my  associate  is  a good  girl,  I should  feel  a pleasure  in  treating  her 
as  my  equal,  and  in  teaching  her  all  the  good  I know.  The  question 
of  meals  I will  leave  to  you.” 

“You  do  not  object  to  wait  upon  us  at  dinner?”  asked  Airs. 
Newton. 

“If  I am  at  the  same  table  there  is  no  more  waiting  or  service 
rendered  than  a dutiful  daughter  would  proffer ; but  if  you  prefer 
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the  ordinary  waiting  in  the  room,  I have  no  objection.  Of  course, 
then  my  meals  would  be  taken  in  the  kitchen.,, 

“ I will  not  deny,  Miss  Severn,  that  I am  puzzled  in  this  matter, 
because  my  husband  objects  to  the  assistance  of  a lady-help ; he 
thinks  it  an  anomalous  position,  and  decidedly  refuses  to  be  waited 
upon  in  any  way  by  one.  I do  not  like  to  ask  of  you  the  service  of  a 
servant,  for  a lady-help  is  nothing  more,  only  she  has  in  her  turn  a 
servant  under  her.” 

6 ‘ This  is  the  case  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  least  so  I have 
been  taught ; and  I have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any  degradation 
in  doing  one’s  duty,  which  may  not,  however,  always  jump  with  our 
inclinations.  I have  been  a governess  for  a short  time,  and  I should 
much  prefer  being  a mistress  in  my  kitchen  to  filling  such  a situation 
again.  It  is  not  only  that  spoilt  or  unruly  children — encouraged  to  be 
so  often  by  their  parents — have  to  be  brought  into  order,  which  is 
painful  and  nerve-trying  work,  but  one’s  position  is  a blank,  and  the 
servants  of  such  a household  are  hard  to  bear  with.  They  look  upon 
one  as  very  much  beneath  themselves,  and  treat  one  with  scarcely 
concealed  contempt.  A governess’  life  is  a sad  one.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  too  true;  but  I fear  you  would  find  the  situation  of 
a lady-help  not  better,”  replied  Mrs.  Newton. 

“If  you  will  try  me  I will  endeavour  to  fill  the  position  satisfac- 
torily, and  pride  shall  not  interfere.  If  Mr.  Newton  objects  to  a 
lady-help,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  knowing  that  I am  otherwise 
than  a servant.  If  I have  a preference  about  the  matter  it  is  that 
he  shall  not  know  that  I am  otherwise  than  a servant ; he  will  not 
know  it  from  me.  You  will  call  me  Anna.  The  girl  may  call  me 
the  same.  Are  you  suited  with  one?  If  not,  1 know  of  a lively, 
active,  teachable  girl  who  has  been  accustomed  to  Gall  me  ‘Miss 
Anna.’” 

“ My  present  girl,  whom  I have  had  for  a fortnight,  seems  toler- 
ably good ; she  is  fifteen.  I am  not  capable  of  teaching  her ; you 
might,  perhaps;  but  she  shall  call  you  Miss  Anna  all  the  same. 
There  is  one  question  I scarcely  like  to  ask ; it  is  about  references,” 
and  Mrs.  Newton  blushed  like  a peony. 

Miss  Severn  put  into  Mrs.  Newton’s  hand  a card,  who  started 
when  she  saw  the  name,  and  asked,  “ Are  you  any  relation  of  his?” 
“He  is  my  uncle,  and  I would  refer  you  to  him.  He  is  my 
father’s  own  brother,  but  from  illness  and  sad  trouble,  with  the 
details  of  which  I need  not  trouble  you,  we,  his  nieces,  are  anxious 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  respectability.” 

Mrs.  Newton  looked  grave  and  sad.  Here  was  the  name  of  a man 
who,  for  his  scientific  knowledge,  men  were  delighted  to  honour, 
who  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  Sovereign,  who  had  compara- 
tive wealth  showered  upon  him,  yet  here  was  a niece  of  his  asking 
service  at  her  hands.  Could  it  be  possible  ? In  a few  moments  she 
said,  “Miss  Severn,  I shall  feel  most  uncomfortable  to  see  you 
filling  a servant’s  place.  This  thing  cannot  be.” 

“ "Please  don’t  say  this,  madam.  If  you  will  say  ‘ come,’  I would 
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sooner  be  with  you  than  fill  any  other  position.  Please  say  the 
word,  dear  madam/’  and  she  took  Mrs.  Newton’s  hand,  and  with 
soft,  gentle  pressure,  said,  “I  will  be  with  you  on  Monday  or 
earlier,  shall  I ?” 

“I  can  scarcely  say  ‘Yes,’  and  am  very  unwilling  to  say  ‘No;’ 
but  think  it  well  over.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  think  about,  so  will  come  early;”  and,  with 
mutual  pressure  of  the  hands,  they  parted. 

Mrs.  Newton  in  the  evening  sat  thinking  for  some  time,  and  was 
so  absorbed  that  her  husband  noticed  her  abstraction. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  wifey?” 

“ Nothing,  Herbert.” 

“Yes,  -that  is  always  where  a woman’s  abstraction  ends  in — 
nothing ! I wish  you  would  think  of  extricating  ourselves  from  this 
servant  difficulty,  though  we  are  not  alone.  There’s  half-a-dozen 
houses  that  I know  of  just  in  the  same  mess.” 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Newton  soon  became  buried  in 
his  paper. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Newton  called  on  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
professor  to  inquire  respecting  the  antecedents  of  Miss  Severn,  and 
was  very  satisfactorily  answered.  This  was  matter  for  rejoicing,  for 
Mrs.  Newton  was,  the  night  previously,  dubious  as  to  whether  she 
had  not  been  imposed  upon,  and  was  willing  to  start  rightly,  if  the 
result  should  not  be  so  successful  as  she  yet  hoped  for. 

The  next  thing  was  to  see  that  Miss  Severn’s  bedroom  was  made 
as  comfortable  as  if  it  were  intended  for  an  honoured  guest.  Every- 
thing was  arranged  with  the  greatest  care.  There  were  pretty  but 
no  very  costly  articles,  but  there  was  everything  needful,  and  to 
spare.  A comfortable  easy-chair  and  footstool  were  among  the 
furnishings,  and  a down  quilt  was  on  the  bed.  A fire  was  laid  in  the 
grate.  “Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Newton,  softly,  “it  shall  be  as  if  she  were 
my  daughter.” 

Ellen,  Hie  under-help,  was  cautioned  to  be  respectful  and  tidy, 
and  to  clean  up  as  wellns  she  knew  how,  for  a friend  of  Mrs.  Newton’s, 
whom  she  was  to  call  Mis3  Anna,  was  coming  to  help  her  to  manage 
the  house,  and  would  teach  her  many  things  if  she  wished  to  learn. 

The  very  great  inspection  which  Mrs.  Newton  made  among  the 
kitchen  articles  inspired  Ellen  with  some  dread.  “ What’s  missus 
up  to  now?”  she  mentally  inquired.  “ If  I’m  to  have  a stuck-up, 
ignorant  critter  over  me  I shan’t  stop,  that’s  flat.”  Luckily  these 
sentiments  were  inaudible. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

Monday  morning  arrived,  and  with  it,  in  due  time,  Miss  Severn. 
Ellen  stared  with  astonishment  as  she  was  herself  greeted  in  words 
she  had  hitherto  only  heard  addressed  from  one  lady  to  another. 
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Mrs.  Newton  met  Miss  Severn  with  all  cordiality,  kissed  her,  and 
after  a little  while  seated  her  at  the  luncheon-table,  where  she  acted 
exactly  as  if  she  were  a daughter,  and  no  stranger.  “It  is  like 
being  at  home,”  she  said.  Afterwards  Ellen  cleared  the  luncheon 
things  away  in  heedless  fashion,  while  Miss  Severn  went  to  her  room. 

In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  Miss  Severn,  having  on  a cotton 
skirt  fastened  at  the  side  by  way  of  wrapper,  and  over  that  a loose 
cotton  jacket  well  and  prettily  made,  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
examine  its  contents.  Ellen  was  still  more  bewildered,  and  asked 
her,  ‘ ‘ Are  you  going  to  cook  the  dinner  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  will  show  you  how,  if  you  are  a good  girl  and  very 
clean,  because,  you  know,  cookery  requires  the  greatest  cleanliness, 
and  however  great  a desire  you  may  have  to  become  a cook,  unless 
you  are  yourself  clean,  as  well  as  your  pots  and  pans,  everything  in 
cookery  will  be  spoiled.” 

“ Well,  I?m  sure,  you  look  more  fit  to  play  the  planner  than  to 
cook.” 

“Now,  Ellen,  I hope  we  shall  be  very  good  friends.  You,  no 
doubt,  can  teach  me  some  things,  and  I will  in  return  teach  you 
what  you  don’t  know ; only  there  are  two  things  necessary  for  our 
friendship — you  must  be  clean  and  orderly,  that  is,  you  must  make 
no  litters,  but  put  everything  in  its  place ; and  I know  you  will  try 
to  obey  me.” 

“ Yes,  that  I will,  if  you’ll  be  good  to  me,  and  not  call  me  names, 
Miss  Anna.” 

Mrs.  Newton  here  made  her  appearance,  and  said,  “ I think,  my 
dear  Miss  Anna,  that  you  wTill  not  want  my  assistance  this  afternoon, 
unless  I can  wash  up  the  glasses,”  and  with  that  she  took  up  rather 
a greasy  pan,  and  proceeded  to  pour  hot  water  into  it.  Miss  Severn, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  said,  “ Pray  don’t  mind  ; Ellen  or  I 
will  do  this.  You  look  tired,  do  lie  dowrn  for  an  hour.” 

Mrs.  Newton  took  it  as  a hint  that  she  was  not  wanted,  but  this 
was  really  not  the  case.  Miss  Severn  found  that  she  would  have  to 
say  before  Ellen  that  glasses  should  not  be  washed  in  hot  water,  but 
in  cold,  and  in  a clean  pan  or  tub  ; besides,  there  were  no  clean 
cloths  to  wipe  them  on. 

“ Suppose,  Ellen,  you  get  a tub  of  cold  water,  put  into  it  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  soda,  put  the  cloths  in,  stir  them  round  with  this 
stick,  and  let  them  stay  a little  while.” 

“ That’s  a queer  way  of  washing  cloths.  I always  have  very  hot 
water,  and  I can’t  get  them  clean  with  that ; I’m  sure  cold  water 
won’t  do.” 

“ We’ll  see  about  it  presently,  and  if  my  plan  answers,  I’ll  tell  you 
why  it  does  so.  I shall  never  tell  you  to  do  anything  out  of  the  way 
without  giving  you  a reason  for  it.” 

“Now  that’s  good  of  you,  Miss  Anna,  for  I lived  last  where  there 
was  a real  ’fessed  cook,  and  when  I used  to  ask  her  a question  about 
what  she  was  doing,  she’d  flick  a cloth  at  my  head.”  Ellen  chuckled 
over  her  recollections. 
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“Mrs.  Newton  tells  me  there  is  no  dinner  to  be  cooked  to-day, 
only  a steak  and  some  potato  chips  for  Mr.  Newton’s  tea  at  seven 
o’clock.” 

“ I know  there’s  a steak,  but  about  the  potato  chips,  I’m  sure 
there’s  none  in  the  house.  There’s  potatoes,  but  no  chips.  How 
about  the  cloths,  Miss  Anna  ?” 

“ I should  think  a little  of  the  dirt  was  out ; take  this  iron  spoon, 
and  well  beat  them  in  the  soda  and  water.  ” 

“ What  a joke,  to  wash  cloths  with  a spoon  ! ” 

“Don’t  you  see,  Ellen,  that  I make  the  spoon  do  the  work,  and  do 
not  injure  my  hands  with  the  soda ; a short,  thick  stick  would  be 
better.” 

“ Well,  the  dirt  do  come  out,  surely.” 

“ Now,  take  a pan  of  warm  water  and  some  soap,  twist  the  cloths 
each  round  the  spoon,  and  put  them  in  the  hot  water  ; throw  away 
the  dirty  water  now ; soap  and  wash  the  cloths,  rubbing  them  one 
against  the  other,  and  not  against  your  hands  ; now  see  how  quickly 
the  dirt  comes  out ; they  will  not  need  to  be  boiled.  Wash  them  in 
another  hot  water  with  soap,  and  rinse  them  in  cold  water.  Wring 
them  dry,  and  put  them  on  the  horse  before  the  fire.” 

“ And  what’s  the  reason,  Miss  Anna  ?” 

“You  have  heard  of  dyers,  of  course.  Now,  dyers  always  put  their 
articles  to  be  dyed  into  hot  dye-stuffs,  to  set  the  colours  ; and  if  you 
put  dirty  clothes  into  hot  water,  the  dirt  is  dyed  into  them,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  them  white  afterwards.  These  cloths  are  not  white, 
though  they  once  were  ; we  must  see,  after  a while,  if  we  cannot 
whiten  them.” 

Ellen  stood  with  her  mouth  open,  listening.  All  her  utterance 
was,  “ I never  ! ” 

“ It  will  soon  be  tea-time,  Ellen,  and  I’m  going  to  have  it  with 
you.  Clear  all  dirty  things  into  the  scullery — no  dirty  plates  or 
dishes  should  be  brought  here.  This  is  our  parlour,  you  know.  We 
must  have  a clean  hearth,  a clean  floor,  and  a clean  tablecloth.  We 
can’t  this  afternoon  have  a clean  floor,  but  you  can  sweep  it.  There’s 
the  broom,  which  should  never  be  turned  down  on  the  sweeping  part, 
but  be  turned  handle  downwards.  Don’t  sweep  the  centre  of  the 
floor  first,  but  commence  in  the  corners,  and  sweep  to  the  centre,  or 
into  the  fireplace.  You  will  save  yourself  so  much  work  by  this 
plan.  Remember  never  to  sweep  into  a corner  ; it  is  so  much  trouble 
to  get  the  dirt  out  again.” 

Miss  Severn  took  a cup  of  tea  to  Mrs.  Newton  while  the  sweeping 
was  going  on,  and  then  told  her  that  if  she  would  leave  the  down- 
stairs work  entirely  to  her,  she  and  the  girl  would  get  on  very  well, 
and  that  Ellen  should  be  sent  up  with  the  tea  for  Mr.  Newton,  and 
thus  she  need  not  make  her  appearance  at  all ; but  advised  that  Mr. 
Newton  should  be  told  that  assistance  had  been  procured.  By  the 
time  that  Miss  Severn  came  down  stairs,  the  tea  things  were  set,  the 
kettle  was  boiling,  and  the  hearth  looked  bright  and  clean,  but  poor 
Ellen  was  scarcely  presentable.  She  was,  however,  soon  persuaded 
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that  no  tea  could  be  had  till  face,  hands,  and  apron  were  scrupulously 
clean. 

After  tea  Miss  Severn  proposed  that  the  glasses,  cups,  saucers,  and 
all  the  used  crockery  should  be  washed  and  put  in  their  places,  work 
which  Ellen  thought  was  of  only  five  minutes.  From  a paper  parcel 
Miss  Severn  took  a rather  small  brush  bound  with  iron  where  usually 
there  is  string  and  glue  ; also  she  took  a cloth  which  appeared  to 
have  once  done  duty  as  an  apron  ; it  was  hemmed,  but  had  no  strings 
to  it. 

44  What  in  the  world  is  that  for,  Miss  Anna  ?” 

u I often  find,  Ellen,  that  when  I go  to  help  a friend  who  is  with- 
out servants,  that  these  things  are  generally  not  to  be  found  until 
the  mistress  gets  them.  The  brush  is  for  washing  tea-things  and 
plates,  because  I don’t  like  to  make  my  hands  greasy  and  wet  more 
than  I can  help  ; and  the  cloth  is  a plan  of  my  own  for  polishing  the 
glasses.  It  is  soft  and  free  from  fluff,  you  see.  It  was  never  at  any 
time  an  apron,  but  bought  for  the  express  purpose  of  polishing 
glasses.  The  usual  glass  cloths,  unless  they  are  made  of  fine  linen, 
are  very  fluffy. 

44  Now,  my  bright  girl,  put  that  large  old  tray  here,  and  these  two 
pans  upon  it,  one  filled  with  cold  water  and  the  other  with  boiling 
water  ; put  a little  soda  into  into  the  boiling  water.  Collect  into  a 
basin  all  the  slops  in  the  cups,  and  water  out  of  the  glasses,  and  put 
the  pieces  into  ohe  plate.  If  there  is  nothing  worth  saving,  and  there 
are  no  chickens,  put  it  among  the  ashes — not  cinders,  mind — and  throw 
away  the  slops.  Now  for  the  glasses  ; here  are  four.  Wash  them 
with  your  hand  in  cold  water  in  a small  basin , or  tub  only  large 
enough  to  hold  one  glass  is  the  best,  but  that  is  not  here.  As  each 
glass  is  washed,  turn  it  on  an  old  tray  or  clean  cloth  to  drain  for  an 
instant,  then  wipe  on  the  coarse  glass  cloth,  and  afterwards  polish 
with  this  cloth  made  of  printed  calico.  Now  take  the  milk  and 
cream  jugs,  wash  them  well,  clean  them  inside  and  out  with  the 
brush,  put  them  into  the  cold  water  for  a minute  while  you  are 
washing  the  saucers,  then  drain  the  jugs  on  a tray  or  cloth.  After  a 
time  these  will  need  no  wiping,  and  are  better  without.  Now  for  the 
saucers.  Put  them  all  into  the  hot  water,  take  each  up  singly  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  wash  them  with  the  brush,  and  put  them  into 
the  cold  water  ; drain  them  also.  And  now  for  the  tea-cups.  Wash 
the  handles  well,  so  that  no  drdy  places  appear  where  the  handles 
are  set  on ; rinse  them  also.  And  now  for  your  greasy  plates.  Be 
sure  to  clean  them  well,  and  rinse,  so  that  no  dirt  sticks  to  them.  If 
there  are  any  dishes,  you  must  have  more  clean  hot  and  cold  water. 
With  plenty  of  water,  and  a knowledge  of  how  to  do  it,  washing 
glass  and  china  is  quite  a pleasant  work.” 

4 4 It’s  the  dirty  saucepans  that  I don’t  like  to  clean,  Miss  Anna.  ” 

44  Don’t  let  you  and  I say  4 we  don’t  like,’  because  if  a thing  is  to 
be  done,  it  is  better  to  be  done  at  once,  and  without  asking  ourselves, 
do  we  like  it?  I’ll  show  you  how  to  clean  saucepans.  No  matter 
how  dirty  they  may  be,  if  they  are  filled  with  cold  water,  arid  a little 
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soda  is  put  into  them,  and  the  water  made  to  boil,  they  will  soon  be 
clean  from  the  boiling  water  only.  Is  there  an  old  birch  broom  in 
the  house?  If  so  bring  it  to  me.” 

The  birch  broom  was  brought,  the  handle  taken  out,  and  the  thin 
and  worn  end  of  the  broom  tied  up  tightly,  only  about  two  inches  of 
the  thick  end  left  untied ; then  Ellen  was  shown  how  to  scrub  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a saucepan  without  much  soiling  of  hands,  or 
scraping  with  her  nails. 

“Now,  Ellen,  I saw  these  brooms  used  in  France,  and  once  I took 
the  trouble  to  bring  some  to  England,  but  I am  grieved  to  say  that 
the  servants  lighted  fires  with  them.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

To  Ellen’s  astonishment,  the  saucepans  were  soon  cleaned  with  the 
aid  of  the  broom ; those  that  resisted  it  had  a table- spoonful  of  soda 
and  cold  water  put  into  them,  were  put  on  the  fire,  and  the  contents 
boiled  till  the  burned  matter  came  off  easily.  Miss  Severn  took  care 
to  impress  the  fact  upon  the  girl  that  all  saucepans,  excepting  those 
in  which  meat  had  been  boiled,  must  directly  after  using,  be  filled 
with  cold  water  till  the  time  came  for  their  cleaning.  For  instance, 
she  was  told  that  rice,  potato,  corn-flour,  and  similar  things  would 
dry  on  to  a saucepan  if  cold  water  was  not  put  into  them,  and  thus 
time  be  wasted  in  softening  it  again ; that  all  dishes  having  had  milk 
puddings  and  pastry  in  them  should  be  put  into  a pan  of  cold  water, 
rims  downwards,  in  order  to  soak  off  all  that  adhered  to  them,  and 
never  to  use  hot  water  for  the  purpose,  for  that  only  hardened  it, 
and  that  a little  cinder  ash  on  a rag  or  a bit  of  sand-paper  would 
rapidly  take  off  all  the  discolourations  caused  by  milk  and  other 
matters  burned  on  to  the  edge.  The  last  process  was  to  put  the 
saucepans  before  the  fire  to  dry,  to  wipe  the  iron  covers  inside  and 
outside,  and  to  polish  the  tin  covers  with  a greasy  rag,  and  lastly  dry 
brick-dust.  Finally,  Ellen  was  told  to  turn  the  saucepans  upside 
down  upon  the  saucepan  rack,  and  to  hang  each  cover  on  a nail 
above. 

“ Now,  Miss  Anna,  to  my  mind  the  covers  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
saucepans  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  not  be  stuck  above  'em.” 

“ You  are  wrong  there,  Ellen.  Observe  that  the  rack  is  open, 
composed  of  laths,  each  set  two  inches  apart ; now,  if  the  saucepan  is 
turned  down  on  these  open  spaces,  the  air  which  purifies  all  things 
will  enter  and  keep  the  saucepans  sweet.” 

“Oh,  my  !”  was  Ellen’s  exclamation;  but  she  did  not  understand  the 
matter  at  all,  she  simply  looked  in  Miss  Severn’s  face  with  a curious 
expression. 

A further  examination  of  the  kitchen  produced  a copper  vessel 
badly  tinned,  which  had  been  used  some  months  back  for  preserves, 
but  which  had  never  been  cleaned.  This,  of  course,  was  covered 
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with  the  deadly  poison  verdigris.  It  was  a y^ork  of  some  time  to 
convince  the  girl  that  had  she  eaten  any  fo6d  cooked  in  this  un- 
cleaned vessel  she  would  have  been  poisoned. 

“ Why,  whatever  is  ver — I don’t  know  what  you  called  it,  Miss 
Anna  ?” 

“ Verdigris — you  know  what  rust  on  iron  is?” 

“ Of  course  I do.” 

“ Verdigris  then  is  the  rust  of  copper.  Iron  rust  is  not  injurious, 
but  copper  rust  is  a deadly  poison.  I do  not  like  to  have  such  uten- 
sils used  at  all.  A careless  little  body  might,  by  neglecting  to  clean 
them,  poison  a whole  family.  Without  a moment’s  delay  this  sauce- 
pan must  be  cleaned.  Get  some  vinegar,  rotten- stone,  and  oil ; or  if 
there  is  no  rotten-stone,  get  a greasy  rag  and  rub  it  all  over.  Stay  ; 
let  me  see,  you  have  no  cuts  on  your  hands,  or  the  verdigris  will 
poison  them.” 

“Oh,  dear,  there’s  the  master,  Miss  Anna;  and  we’ve  got  no  po- 
tato chips ! Missis  has  opened  the  door.  The  fire  is  clear — that’s  a 
blessing.” 

“ Now  then  for  the  potato  chips — you  have  washed  them?” 

“ I’ve  washed  the  potatoes  but  not  the  chips — there’s  none.” 

" We’ll  soon  make  some.  Get  a small  frying-pan  and  the  lard,  see 
that  the  pan  is  clean.  Let  me  rub  it  with  paper  after  it  is  heated  on 
the  fire.  There,  you  see,  Ellen,  the  edge  is  not  clean ; the  black 
would  run  down  and  make  the  potatoes  dirty.  It  must  be  well 
washed  with  soda  and  boiling  water,  and  be  rubbed  dry,  particularly 
round  the  edge ; the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  often  tolerably  clean,  but 
it  is  round  the  edge  where  the  mischief  is ; as  soon  as  the  pan  is 
heated  the  old  dirty  grease  runs  down  and  spoils  the  cookery.  Now 
for  the  chips.” 

“Fill  the  pan  half  full  of  lard,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil. 
Now  you  shall  have  your  first  lesson  in  frying. 

“ The  fat  must  be  boiling,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  articles  to  be 
fried  must  be  as  dry  as  possible.” 

“ How  do  you  know  when  the  fat  is  boiling,  Miss  Anna — when  it 
makes  a great  noise?” 

“No,  the  reverse  of  this*.  When  it  is  quite  silent . When  fat 
hisses,  it  is  because  the  water  contained  in  it  is  being  boiled  out  of  it 
in  the  shape  of  steam ; but  if  you  let  it  remain  a moment  after  this 
the  fat  will  burn.  So  you  must  stand  ready  with  the  article  you  are 
going  to  fry,  and  put  it  in  quickly,  as  I am  now  doing  with  these 
slices  of  potato,  which  will  soon  be  converted  into  chips.” 

“Oh,  my,  what  a lot  of  fat  for  such  a few  slices  of  potato ! ” 

Ci  Yes,  that  is  true ; but  you  will  see  that  this  fat  will  not  bum  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  of  it,  and  that  it  will  do  for  frying  potatoes 
or  anything  else  in  it  for  six  or  eight  times.  Now  get  a large  dish, 
put  it  before  the  fire  with  a sheet  of  doubled  paper  upon  it,  get  also 
the  egg-slice,  that  I may  take  up  the  chips.  See,  I lay  them  on  the 
paper  not  one  on  the  other,  but  each  piece  separately,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  soft  and  pappy,  but  dry,  and  not  too  dry.  For  this 
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reason  I sprinkle  a very  little  salt  over  them,  and  lightly  put  a sheet 
of  paper  over  the  top.  Now  for  a nice  hot  dish  ready  to  put  them 
in  at  the  last  moment.  They  must  not  be  covered,  or  they  would  be 
soddened.  Get  a pan  of  hot  water;  I am  going  to  strain  and  throw 
the  fat  into  it.  This  you  will  set  by  till  it  is  cold,  or  till  to-morrow, 
when  I will  look  at  it.” 

“ Must  lard  be  always  used  for  frying  everything  in,  Miss  Anna?” 
u Oh,  dear,  no.  Any  kind  of  dripping  excepting  mutton  dripping 
will  do ; not  that,  because  it  so  easily  gets  cold.  But  oil  is  the  best 
of  all,  and,  next  to  that,  lard  or  bacon  dripping.  Oil,  because  it 
holds  a greater  heat  than  any  other  fat,  and  consequently  the  frying 
is  better  and  quicker  done.  All  frying  should  be  rapidly  done. 

“ Now,  you  understand  this,  or  will  do  so  in  time.  Bring  the 
parsley  out  of  the  larder.  You  see  how  I pick  it,  in  nice  sprays,  and 
wash  it,  first  in  a basin  of  warm  water,  then  instantly  in  cold  water. 
Shake  it  about  well,  and  throw  it  on  this  dry  cloth,  then  spread  it 
upon  this  sheet  of  paper.  It  will  dry  quickly ; then  pop  it  in  the 
oven  on  this  paper,  and  in  a few  moments  it  will  be  beautifully  crisp. 
This  washing  of  the  parsley  should  have  been  done  when  it  first  came 
in,  not  picked  off  the  stems,  because  then  you  are  able  to  put  it  in  a 
jug  of  water  as  you  would  flowers,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use  in  a 
moment.” 

“I  never  saw  parsley  washed  before.  I thought  ’twas  always 
clean.” 

“No  vegetable  is  dirtier  than  parsley  ; it  is  full  of  dirt  and  insects, 
which  no  cold  water  will  touch,  but  which  is  made  instantly  clean  by 
the  application  of  warm  and  then  cold  water.  Look  at  this  warm 
water  in  which  the  parsley  was  washed.” 

Ellen  again  took  refuge  in,  “ Oh,  my!  isn’t  it  dirty?” 

“ The  steak  must  now  be  cooked  very  quickly.  Bring  the  grid- 
iron, put  it  on  the  fire,  make  it  hot,  and  rub  it  first  with  paper,  then 
remove,  and  rub  it  well  with  a clean  dish  cloth.  Now  put  it  on  the 
fire  again,  and  with  this  little  bit  of  suet  rub  the  bars  well ; this  to 
prevent  the  meat  sticking  to  the  bars.  I hope  the  steak  is  a tender 
one,  if  not  there  is  little  use  I have  ever  found  in  beating  it.” 

Now  put  on  the  steak,  and  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served 
before  the  fire.  In  two  minutes  stick  the  fork  into  the  thin  edge  of 
the  steak,  and  turn  it,  and  again  in  two  minutes  do  the  same,  and' 
so  continue  turning  it  every  two  minutes  till  the  steak  is  half  done.” 
‘ ‘ But  what  for,  Miss  Anna  ? what  a fuss  ! Can’t  you  let  it  be  till 
’tis  done  on  one  side,  and  then  turn  it  ? ” 

“ If  I were  to  do  this  all  the  gravy  would  rise  to  the  top,  and  in 
turning  would  fall  into  the  fire ; but  by  continually  turning  it,  the 
gravy  is  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  meat.  Now,  when  it  is  half  done  I 
take  it  upon  the  dish,  press  it  well  with  a knife  on  both  sides,  rub  a 
little  butter  over,  pepper  it,  and  put  it  again  on  the  gridiron  for  a 
few  moments,  turning  it  only  once.  When  it  is  done,  take  it  on  the 
dish,  rub  a little  more  butter  over  it,  then  some  salt,  and  now  any 
sauce  that  is  liked  should  be  added.  Not  one  instant  must  it  remain 
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after  this,  but  be  served  at  once ; the  potatoes,  with  the  crimped 
parsley  on  the  top  of  them,  hot  as  possible,  but  not  covered;  the 
steak  covered.  Run  away  with  it,  Ellen,  and  the  hot  plates.  You 
say  that  Mrs.  Newton  has  laid  the  cloth.” 

44  Yes,  Miss  Anna,  I saw  her  do  it ; but  won’t  you  go  up  and  see 
the  master?” 

44  To-morrow  perhaps,  not  to-night.” 

Mrs.  Newton  came  down  in  about  an  hour,  and  said  her  husband 
was  astonished  to  have  such  a meal.  He  asked  who  had  done  it. 
44  I told  him  that  it  was  a superior  young  person,  whom  I hoped  we 
should  be  able  to  retain.”  44  Whoever  it  is,”  he  said ' 44  she  under- 
stands her  business  much  better  than  any  lady-help  would  do.” 
44  Don’t  you  think,  Miss  Severn,  that  you  had  better  come  and  see 
him.  Will  you  bring  up  the  coffee  ? Besides,  I really  don’t  like  to 
ask  you  to  stay  in  the  kitchen ; you  certainly  ought  to  sit  with  us  for 
an  hour  or  so.” 

44  My  dear  Mrs.  Newton,  I thought  it  was  understood  fully  between 
us  that  I choose  to  be  in  the  kitchen — that  I do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with,  and  will  not  interrupt  the  social  evenings  of  husband  and  wife. 
I will  put  it  in  another  light : I will  say  I have  a mission  in  this  life, 
and  my  mission  is  to  teach  such  girls  as  Ellen  how  to  become  good 
servants.  I am  quite  sure  it  is  easier  work,  and  less  detrimental  to 
health  than  real  missionary  work.  Moreover,  I believe  that  the 
influence  of  Christian  gentlewomen  upon  young  girls  will  have  a 
better  outcome  than  all  other  teaching.  I shall  not  be  lowered  in 
any  way  by  association  with  Ellen.  Nothing  can  lower  my  birth, 
education,  or  respectability  but  some  unworthy  action  of  my  own.  1 
have  been  industrious  all  my  lifetime  for  the  good  of  my  parents.  I 
wish  to  be  so  now  for  the  benefit  of  myself,  and  for  what  little  good 
I may  do  to  others  needing  it.  I fancy  that  upon  untrained  brains 
the  influence  of  education  must  have  weight,  and  as  I shall  be  very 
happy  in  my  vocation,  please  let  me  remain  as  I am.  No  kind  of 
labour  is  derogatory  ; there  can  be  no  disgrace  in  it.  Call  me  4 Anna,’ 
and  Mr.  Newton  will  be  never  the  wiser.  Governesses  are  not  by  any 
means  treated  as  young  ladies.  Gentlemen  don’t  run  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  yet  they  are  well-born  and  well-educated;  and  if  they 
don’t  associate  with  servants,  the  latter  treat  them  contemptuously, 
and  such  treatment^  cuts  to  the  core.  Better  by  far,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  a lady-help  than  a governess  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.” 

4 4 All  that  is  true,  but  I wish  to  make  your  life  more  congenial  with 
your  habits.” 

4 4 It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I prefer  to  be  as  I am.  Habits  to 
which  one  is  early  accustomed  are  never  laid  aside,  whether  they  be 
civilised  or  otherwise.  The  coffee  I will  show  Ellen  how  to  make, 
and  bring  it  up  myself.” 

So,  with  this,  Mrs.  Newton  departed,  but  could  not  help  feeling 
what  a useless  weight  she  herself  had  always  been,  waited  upon  by 
servants,  and  knowing  not  a single  thing  of  domestic  management ; 
44  But  there  is  one  thing,”  she  mentally  said,  44 1 can  learn,  and  I will. 
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I wonder  if  Miss  Severn  sings  and  plays.  I daresay  she  does.  She 
looks  as  if  she  knew  everything.” 

As  soon  as  Ellen  had  cleaned  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  Miss 
Severn  said,  44  Now  then  for  the  coffee.  Get  me  the  coffee-pot  and 
the  coffee.  I want  both  the  tin  coffee-pot  and  the  silver  one.” 

Ellen  brought  the  ground  coffee.  It  had  been  ground  a week 
previously,  as  Ellen  remarked,  because  it  was  handier  than  to  be 
always  fussing  at  the  mill. 

44  Have  you  no  whole  coffee,  Ellen  ? This  is  dead  and  flavourless.” 
44  Oh,  yes,  there’s  a lot  in  this  tin.” 

Miss  Severn  took  a teacupful  from  it,  and  put  it  in  a plate  in  the 
oven  till  it  was  warm  through,  then  put  it  in  the  mill  and  ground  it, 
and  the  aromatic  fragrance  diffused  itself  all  over  the  kitchen. 
Upon  this,  when  put  into  a hot  tin  coffee-pot,  she  poured  a little  more 
than  two  breakfast-cups  of  boiling  water,  then  rapidly  poured  out 
into  the  teacup  and  back  into  the  coffee-pot  twice,  then  set  for  five 
minutes  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  not  where  it  could  boil,  or  the 
sides  of  the  coffee-pot  burn.  Within  ten  minutes  the  coffee,  pure  as 
wine,  was  poured  into  the  very  hot  silver  coffee-pot,  over  which  a 
cosy  was  placed,  and  it  was  thus  taken  up,  with  hot  milk  scalded  in 
a jug  placed  in  boiling  water. 

44 1 always  boil  the  milk  in  a saucepan,”  said  Ellen. 

44 1 should  think  it  was  never  drunk  then ; it  must  have  been 
greasy,  and  with  a taste  of  the  saucepan.” 

44  Master  never  did  drink  it ; perhaps  he  won’t  yours.” 

Miss  Severn  took  the  coffee  on  the  much  discoloured  silver  tray, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  entered  with  the  coffee,  which  she  laid 
before  Mrs.  Newton,  who  half  rose  to  meet  her,  but,  recollecting 
herself,  sat  down  again.  Mr.  Newton  looked  up  furtively  from  his 
book,  but  took  no  further  notice  till  after  Miss  Severn  left  the  room. 
Presently  he  said,  44  This  young  person  of  yours  knows  how  to  make 
coffee.  I -wonder  in  what  school  of  cookery  she  has  graduated.  Her 
face  somehow  seems  familiar  to  me.  ” 

No  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  as  to  44 the  young  person’s”  ante- 
cedents. Miss  Severn  returned  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  washing  up, 
and  to  the  cleaning  of  the  copper  saucepan.  It  required  many  kind 
and  cheering  words  and  much  personal  help  to  bring  Ellen  to 
the  close  of  the  first  day  without  littering  the  kitchen,  and  over 
the  saucepan  it  was  almost  a case  of  tears.  The  vinegar,  rotten- 
stone,  and  oil  were  there,  but  the  w illingness  to  clean  was  gone. 

44  Do  let  me  leave  it  till  to-morrow,  Miss  Anna.  I am  so  tired.” 

44 1 would  not  leave  it  till  to-morrow,  Ellen.  Don’t  you  see  it  has 
been  left  by  some  one  for  so  many  4 to-morrows,’  till  the  labour  of 
cleaning  falls  upon  you  and  myself,  and  between  this  and  to-morrow 
somebody  might  be  poisoned  with  the  verdigris  ; and  we,  having 
knowingly  left  it  about,  might  be  accused  of  having  done  it  wilfully. 
Then  what  would  happen  ? The  work,  whatever  it  may  be  that  wre 
don’t  like  to  do,  had  always  best  be  done  at  once,  and  then  there  is 
one  trouble  the  less  for  us.” 
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“ But  I am  so  tired,  Miss  Ellen.” 

“ Well,  let  us  do  the  work,  and  I will  tell  you  a story  about  some 
very  industrious  little  bodies,  without  whose  aid  you  could  not  pro- 
perly clean  that  saucepan.” 

44  Oh,  my  ! I’ve  heard  tell  of  the  fairies.  The  pilies  my  mother 
calls  ’em.  I wish  they’d  clean  the  dirty  thing.” 

44  Neither  the  fairies  nor  the  pixies.  Wash  the  saucepan  first  with 
vinegar,  and  scrub  it  well.  Then  rub  it  well  with  oil,  every  crevice, 
and  then  for  the  4 pixies.’  Take  up  the  rotten-stone.  Now  what  do 
you  think  that  is  ? ” 

44  It  looks  like  dirt;  I suppose  it  is.” 

“ No.  Bub  the  saucepan  well  and  listen.  That  rotten-stone  was 
once  alive.  It  is  the  dead  skins  or  coverings  of  millions  of  little 
creatures  that  had  to  work  daily  and  nightly  for  their  living  as  you 
now  do  daily.” 

Ellen  looked  at  the  rotten-stone  aghast.  “Miss  Ellen,  you’re 
making  fun  ; it’s  too  bad,  I didn’t  think  you  would  tell  me  such 
nonsense.” 

“ I tell  you,  my  girl,  what  I say  is  truth,  or  rather,  the  cleverest 
men  we  have  say  it  is  so.  There  are  several  kinds  of  this  polishing 
material  formed  of  the  dead  coverings  of  insects  which  have  a hard 
flinty  shell  upon  their  backs,  and  when  they  died  the  shells  were  left, 
but  could  not  perish  with  their  bodies,  because  these  shells  which  we 
cannot  see  without  a microscope — they  are  so  small — were  formed  of 
a flinty  material  that  cannot  perish.  There  is  a kind  of  polishing 
earth  found  in  Prussia,  in  a square  inch  of  which  there  are  nearly 
two  billion  of  shells  of  insects.  Now,  if  you  were  to  count  one,  two, 
three,  and  so  on,  for  two  years,  night  and  day,  and  not  cease  a 
moment,  you  could  not  count  that  number. 

“ These  little  creatures  worked  hard  enough  in  their  day,  and  now 
their  dead  bodies  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  mankind.  Never  was  any 
living  thing  sent  into  this  world  to  be  idle.  Tired  sometimes,  but 
alway  to  begin  again,  and  their  labours  ever  for  the  good  of  others. 
Savages,  you  know,  work  only  for  themselves,  and  they  remain 
savages  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  but  if  you  would  be  noble  you  must 
labour  for  others,  else  it  will  be  never  said  to  you,  4 Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant.’  You  must  serve,  or  the  word  ‘servant’ 
would  not  be  used ; and  in  serving  others,  you  are  also  serving 
yourself  and  your  God.  Better  be  tired  and  weary  with  work  than 
tired  with  weariness  born  of  idleness.” 

Poor  Ellen  looked  as  if  some  little  spark  of  intelligence  had  entered 
her  brain,  for  she  glanced  from  her  work  to  Miss  Severn  with  a re- 
spect or  reverence  which  she  had  not  before  shown,  and  said — 

4 4 Oh,  Miss  Anna,  how  could  you  learn  all  this  ? ” 

44  By  reading  and  remembering,  and  so  learning.  If  you  only 
learn  one  thing  every  day,  you  will  know  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  things  in  a year.  Now  put  the  saucepan  in  a dry  place ; it  must 
be  cleaned  every  week  to  keep  it  sweet  and  free  from  verdigris.” 
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Ellen  took  up  the  rotten-stone,  examined  it  closely,  and  again 
asked,  “ Was  it  really  once  alive  V ’ 

“Yes,  be  sure  that  it  was.  You  have  seen  mites  in  a cheese  which 
do  not  look  alive  V * 

“Yes,  but  they  are  though,  for  some  of  'em  come  to  hoppers,  little 
white  worms  that  hop  about.” 

“ Then  you  can  have  an  idea  of  how  thousands  and  millions  of 
living  creatures  can  be  contained  in  a small  space.” 

“ But  what  work  can  these  mites  in  the  rotten-stone  do  ?” 

“ They  are  not  mites  in  the  stone,  but  the  stone  itself  is  nothing 
but  the  dead  bodies  of  these  mites,  as  you  call  them.  The  work 
they  found  to  do  was  to  eat  or  suck  up  all  the  flint  they  found  in  the 
water  in  which  they  existed,  and  so  nourished  their  bodies  with  it, 
that  when  dead  their  outer  covering  or  shells  became  useful  to  man, 
including  yourself.  We  won't  talk  any  more  about  this  now,  but 
after  washing  up  the  supper  things  we  will  have  our  supper,  then 
just  a short  prayer,  and  to  bed.” 

“ I always  say  my  prayers  in  bed,”  said  Ellen. 

“ You  can  say  your  prayers  in  bed  if  you  like,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  the  proper  way  to  lift  up  your  heart  to  God.  If  you  had  to  ask 
the  blessing  of  the  Queen  upon  your  endeavours,  would  you  go  and 
lie  on  the  sofa  in  her  presence,  and  ask  it  ?” 

“ Of  course  not,  Miss  Anna  ; how  funny  you  do  put  it.” 

‘ c Is  not  God,  who  sees  all,  hears  all,  and  makes  all,  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  Queen  ?” 

“ No,  because  she  would  have  me  punished,  and  God  never  punishes 
me  for  saying  my  prayers  in  bed.” 

“ But  are  your  prayers  ever  granted,  or  can  you  reasonably  expect 
a blessing  when  your  requests  are  so  carelessly  made  ?” 

“ Why,  prayers  are  not  requests.” 

“ I think  you  know  very  little  about  prayers,  Ellen  ; we  will  talk 
about  this  at  some  future  time.  Let  us  wash  up  the  dirty  things, 
make  the  kitchen  tidy  ; no  litters,  mind,  everything  in  its  place ; but 
you  must  first  have  a place  for  everything,  and  I don't  think  you  have 
that.  Your  brushes  and  brooms  are  thrown  down  anywhere,  your 
cloths  are  in  confusion — dirty  and  clean  together,  and  your  cupboards 
are  all  untidy.  We  must  find  proper  places  to-morrow  for  all  these 
things;  meantime  you  wash  up  the  plates  in  hot  and  cold  water, 
while  I will  the  silver  and  the  glasses.  ” 

“ Why  must  I have  hot  and  cold  water  both?  Why  won’t  hot 
water  do  ?” 

“ Because  if  the  plates  are  put  while  hot  into  cold  water,  any  dirt 
that  sticks  to  them  comes  off,  or  remains  on  so  visible  that  in  a 
moment  you  can  see  whether  they  are  clean  or  not.  This  rinsing 
also  saves  you  the  trouble  of  wiping  cups  and  saucers.  They  are 
better  turned  upside  down  only  rinsed,  than  wiped  on  a dirty  cloth 
— a practice  too  often  done.  #Now  you  will  wash  your  hands,  arms, 
and  face,  put  on  a clean  apron,  and  we  will  have  supper.  I will  lay 
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the  cloth,  if  I know  where  to  find  it.  You  will  bring  me  four  clean 
knives  and  some  plates.” 

“ Shall  I get  the  cold  meat,  and  draw  some  beer  ?” 

44  No  cold  meat  and  no  beer — bread  and  butter,  or  cheese  and  some 
cold  water.” 

44  But,  Miss  Anna,  you  can  have  beer  ; missus  always  allows  it.” 

*4  But  I don’t  allow  it  to  myself,  Ellen  : there  is  no  need  of  it,  and 
I am  sure  you  don’t  need  it.  Just  look  here,  my  girl — a half  pint  of 
beer  is  a penny  a-day,  sevenpence  a- week,  or  one  pound  ten  shillings 
and  fourpence  a-year.  What  wages  do  you  get  ?” 

44  I get  eight  pounds  a-year,  and  I’m  to  get  ten  if  I improve  ” 

44  You  get  enough  ; but  I’m  quite  sure  if  I ask  Mrs.  Newton  that 
she  will  now  increase  your  wages  to  nine  pounds  ten  shillings  a-year 
if  you  will  only  give  up  drinking  beer.  Why,  it  is  nearly  a quarter’s 
wages  in  a year  that  you  drink.  See  what  clothes  you  can  buy  for 
that  sum ! Or,  if  you  don’t  need  clothes,  have  you  nobody  in  your 
family  to  whom  thirty  shillings  a-year  would  be  a help  ? or  you  could 
put  the  sum  weekly  into  a savings  bank  ; but  to  drink  it ! What  can 
be  more  senseless  than  thus  to  throw  away  thirty  shillings  a-year?” 

4 4 Why,  I never  thought  of  that.  Is  sevenpence  a- week  thirty 
shillings  a-year  ? Oh,  my  ! ” 

44  Yes,  thirty  shillings  a-year.  And  if  you  had  beer  twice  a-day, 
you  would  spend  more  than  three  pounds  a-year.” 

44  Well,  Miss  Anna,  if  you  won’t  drink  beer,  I’m  sure  I won’t.  I 
can  do  without  it,  if  you  can.” 

44  Try  the  plan,  and  I’m  sure  you  won’t  regret  it ; only,  Ellen,  you 
must  ask  in  prayer  for  strength  to  be  given  you  to  keep  to  your 
resolutions  ; for  if  you  have  always  been  accustomed  to  drink  beer, 
you  will  find  yourself  often  tempted  to  have  it  again.” 

Ellen  made  no  reply.  She  thought  it  an  easy  matter  this  abstaining 
from  drink. 

At  the  supper-table  Miss  Severn  directed  Ellen  to  ask  God’s 
blessing — a thing  the  poor  girl  had  never  heard  of.  She  taught  her 
also  to  eat  her  food  in  a pleasant,  nice  manner  ; no  biting  off  her 
bread,  no  cutting  it  on  the  cloth,  no  putting  her  knife  in  her  mouth. 

44  How  very  particular  you  are,  Miss  Anna.  I’m  not  a lady,  as  I’m 
sure  you  are,  although  you  do  come  here  to  work.” 

44  What  constitutes  a lady,  Ellen  ? Is  it  fine  clothes,  or  plenty  of 
money,  or  anything  else  but  good  manners  and  habits  ? I have 
neither  fine  clothes  nor  money,  yet  you  call  me  a lady.  Now,  you 
are  quite  as  capable  of  being  a gentlewoman  as  1 am,  if  you  will  have 
it  so.  I saw  you  push  before  Mrs.  Newton  to-day,  instead  of 
standing  back  and  allowing  her  to  pass  you.  A so-called  lady  would 
be  considered  very  rude  and  ill-bred  if  she  were  to  do  this.  Then 
why  can’t  you  adopt  the  manners  of  a gentlewoman,  4 being  courteous 
and  in  honour  preferring  one  another  ’ ? which  means  that  you  must 
give  way  to  your  neighbours,  preferring  to  give  honour  to  them 
rather  than  to  take  it  yourself.  As  I said  just  now,  manners  and 
habits  are  the  only  sure  marks  of  a well  or  ill-bred  person.” 
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Just  then  Mrs.  Newton  came  into  the  kitchen  with  a glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  some  cake  on  a plate,  and  offered  it  to  Miss 
Severn,  who  declined  taking  it,  saying,  4 4 I never  drink  anything  but 
water,  excepting  tea  and  coffee.” 

4 4 But  oblige  me  by  taking  a little  of  it.  I shall  think  it  so 
unfriendly  if  you  do  not.” 

44 1 must  beg  to  be  excused,  not  only  now,  but  always,  and  even  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  you,  for  I never  take  anything  of  the  kind. 
I am  glad  to  say  that  Ellen  is  disposed  to  give  up  her  beer,  if  you 
will  kindly  add  to  her  wages  the  money  it  now  costs,  which,  she  tells 
me,  is  sevenpence  a- week,  for  I have  been  saying  to  her  that  thirty 
shillings  a-year  is  worth  saving.” 

44  Dear  me  ! does  it  come  to  so  much  ! I never  thought  of  it 
before.  Oh,  yes  ! I will  give  her  the  money  with  pleasure,  but  will 
pay  it  with  her  wages,  for  I fear  if  she  gets  it  weekly  the  money  will 
soon  be  spent.” 

Ellen  lobked  as  if  she  did  not  quite  like  this  arrangement,  but  was 
rather  astonished  to  hear  Mrs.  Newton  say — 

44  My  dear  Miss  Severn,  if  you  will  only  let  me  do  something  to 
make  you  more  comfortable,  I shall  be  so  pleased.  What  can  I do 
for  you  ? ” 

44  Nothing  in  the  world.  I am  perfectly  comfortable,  and  if  Ellen 
does  not  tire  of  the  monotony  of  the  work,  we  shall  get  on  very  well 
together.  ” 

44  What’s  that?”  thought  Ellen  as  she  left  the  kitchen.  44 1 shall 
look  out  for  the  4 montony . ’ ” 

44  If  you  would  kindly  tell  me  at  what  hour  you  would  like  break- 
fast, and  what  you  will  have  cooked,  it  will  save  time  in  the  morning, 
and  Ellen  and  I will  know  what  to  do.” 

44  Mr.  Newton  breakfasts  at  eight  o’clock.  I ordered  some  whiting, 
and  suppose  they  have  come  ; he  would  like  also  a rasher  of  bacon 
and  some  scrambled  eggs.  But  you  and  I can  have  our  breakfast 
when  he  is  gone  to  his  chambers.” 

Miss  Severn  looked  pained  as  she  said,  44 1 wish,  my  dear  lady,  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  remain  altogether  in  the  kitchen. 
If  I am  to  stay  with  you  it  must  be  so.  I cannot  cOme  and  sit  with 
you,  but  of  course  you  will  come  here  at  any  time,  and  I do  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  I and  Ellen  will  always  take  our  meals 
together.  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Newton  and  yourself,  or  your  friends.  I cannot  in  the  least  see  that 
I am  loosing  caste  in  any  way  ; on  the  contrary,  I feel  that  being  of 
use  is  infinitely  preferable  to  droning  my  life  out.  I must  work  for 
my  bread  as  thousands  better  bom  than  myself  are  obliged  to  do,  and  I 
neither  see  nor  feel  disgrace  in  the  matter.  So,  from  this  hour,  I 
take  up  my  position  in  your  house  as  a useful  help,  and  none  the  less 
a lady.  Without  such  a girl  as  Ellen  I could  not  get  on  at  all.  I 
could  not  carry  coals,  because  I am  not  strong  enough ; I could  not 
clean  steps,  because  it  is  outside  work  in  a civilised  place  ; but  even 
that  I would  not  object  to  if  dire  necessity  compelled  me,  but  it  does 
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not,  and  I choose  to  go  where  a young  servant  is  kept  rather  than  to 
a place  where  there  is  none.  If  you  will  let  things  go  on  in  the 
manner  I wish  them  to  do,  all  will  be  well.  I will  be  your  lady-help; 
but  if  not,  the  very  unpleasantness  and  inconvenience  of  standing 
upon  debatable  ground,  not  knowing  my  place  in  a house,  will  make 
me  very  uncomfortable.  ” 

Mrs.  Newton  said  no  more ; the  brandy  and  water  and  cake  were 
left,  and,  wishing  Miss  Severn  and  Ellen  good  night,  she  went  to 
bed. 

The  brandy  and  water  was  thrown  away.  The  cake  was  held  out 
as  a reward  to  Ellen  for  the  next  day’s  obedience.  The  cleaning  of 
the  kitchen  progressed,  till  all  was  in  order.  Then  the  doors  and 
fastenings  of  the  windows  underwent  examination,  the  sink  traps 
were  made  tight,  and  a weight  put  over  each  to  prevent  any  odour 
from  rising  in  the  night ; and  when  all  was  secure  both  sat  down,  and 
Miss  Severn  read  the  third  verse  from  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
“ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

“ Now,  I want  you  to  learn  that  verse,  Ellen,  and  on  Sunday  I 
will  try  to  explain  it  to  you.” 

In  a very  few  words,  Miss  Severn,  kneeling,  with  Ellen  at  her  side- 
asked  forgiveness  of  the  All-Father  who  is  ever  present,  asked  for 
blessing,  asked  for  protection  from  evil  thoughts  and  from  calamities 
which  might  befall  in  the  night,  and,  finally,  commending  the  whole 
household  to  God’s  care,  she  rose,  and  shaking  Ellen  by  the  hand, 
wished  her  good  night.  And  so  ended  the  first  day’s  work  of  the 
lady-help. 


CHAPTER  VL 

To  Miss  Severn  the  morning  brought  with  it  not  only  a sense  of 
new  duties  dependent  upon  herself  for  performance,  but  also,  while 
she  was  dressing,  the  question  came,  Could  she  persist  in  this  novel 
and,  to  her,  untried  work  ? 

She  had  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  her  fellow-creatures — to  be  a 
Christian  woman,  not  one  who  would  wrap  her  talents  in  a napkin 
and  be  content  to  bear  the  name  of  Christian.  From  her  earliest 
years  she  had  been  taught  to  take  Christ  as  an  example  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  of  active  good  teaching.  To  be  a u follower  of  Christ” 
seemed  something  more  to  her  than  making  one  at  religious  meetings 
and  assemblies,  and  thus  strictly  following  the  “letter  of  the  law.” 
The  “ spirit  of  the  law  ” to  her  was  to  do  good  in  season  and  out  of 
season — to  help  those  who  needed  in  whatever  way  was  best  for 
them.  Money  she  had  none,  but  the  good  teaching  she  had  received 
she  could  impart  to  others,  and  therein  her  “ mission”  lay.  She  did 
not  believe  in  the  idleness  of  repeating  long  prayers,  or  in  reading 
whole  chapters  in  the  Bible,  but  in  any  emergency,  or  difficulty, 
or  blessing  granted,  her  heart  instantly  went  up  to  God  in  prayer 
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or  thankfulness.  And  thus  Anna  Severn  argued : “ The  God  who 
through  my  life  has  ordered  all  my  ways,  and  turned  my  griefs  into 
blessings,  will,  if  I trust  Him,  keep  me  to  the  end.  Here  have  I 
been  set  down,  and  here  I will  do  my  best  to  serve  my  God  in  help- 
ing and  serving  others.” 

Presently  the  bugbear  of  “ caste  ” rose  up  before  her,  and  she 
thought,  “ Supposing  I meet  guests  here  with  whom  I have  been 
intimate,  what  then?”  It  must  be  confessed  that  here,  as  she  after- 
wards told  me,  a choking  in  the  throat  and  a partial  revulsion  of 
courage  arose.  “Can  I serve  where  I have  been  equal?  I am  most 
intensely  proud,  and  am  certainly  poor,  incompatibilities  decidedly. 
Pride  is  a vice,  and  poverty  a misfortune.  Shall  I succumb  to  vice  ? 
Not  quite  1”  “But  there  is  a proper  pride,  you  know,”  suggested 
the  tempter.  “ Well,  pride  is  self-satisfaction  in  having  things 
better  than  others,  whether  it  be  beauty  or  wealth  or  position,  name 
or  fame,  and  there  is  also  a pride  in  well-doing,  which  is  by  no  means 
a wholesome  pride.  Pride  without  principle  is  a baleful  heritage. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  the  work  I have  commenced  here.  When 
prosperity  waned  many  of  my  friends  showed  me  i the  cold  shoulder  ' 
as  is  customary.  What  grief  should  this  cause  me  ? It  is  but  the 
natural  sifting  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  There  are  some,  and 
these  are  my  father's  men  friends,  to  whom  I am  always  the  same — 
always  myself — and  they  have  encouraged  me  in  this  action.  It  is 
only  a lot  of  chattering  young  women,  too  idle  to  do  anything  as 
bread-winners,  except  it  be  some  fancy-work  in  a dark  corner,  which 
acquaintances  are  to  know  nothing  about,  and  by  which  they  are 
half-starved,  while  households  such  as  this  are  holding  out  money, 
and  food,  and  clothes,  with  free  and  liberal  hands.  There  is  a dig- 
nity in  skilful  labour  guided  by  intelligence ; but  a sad  and  depress- 
ing annoyance  to  both  mistress  and  maid,  arises  from  mechanical  toil 
which  sees  not  the  why , which  finds  no  satisfaction  in  duties  properly 
performed,  or,  indeed,  which  knows  not  how  properly  to  do  anything. 

“ There  is  mission  work  enough — in  England,  at  any  rate — for 
thousands  of  well- trained  girls  in  household  duties,  if  only  they  will 
cast  away  that  troublesome  demon  False  Pride,  always  setting  up  an 
imaginary  barrier  to  sound,  wholesome  employment.  Mission  work 
by  which  untaught  young  servants  shall  be  trained  to  good  habits, 
and  unskilful  mistresses  may,  if  they  will,  receive  profitable  instruc- 
tion also.  At  all  events,  I will  have  no  false  pride  in  the  matter, 
and  none  of  that  of  Diogenes,  who,  when  treading  on  the  rich  fur- 
niture of  Plato,  said,  ‘ I trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.'  Plato  justly 
answered,  4 But  with  greater  pride. ' ” 

This  musing  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ringing  of  a factory  bell, 
betokening  that  the  hour  of  six  had  struck.  There  was  more  than 
ordinary  ferventness  in  Miss  Severn's  prayer  that  morning  to  be  kept 
from  pride  and  to  have  protection  and  help  through  the  day.  Then 
she  tapped  at  Ellen's  door,  which  was  near  to  hers,  for,  as  she  knew, 
it  is  the  nature  of  most  young  girls  to  sleep  heavily  when  not  sub- 
jected to  school  or  business  discipline. 
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Ellen  had  undoubtedly  been  untrained  to  any  method  in  her  work, 
for  when  Miss  Severn  came  into  the  kitchen  the  fire  was  kindled  and 
in  a few  minutes  went  out.  Miss  Severn,  with  kind  manner  and 
voice,  said,  “ Let  me  show  you  how  to  kindle  a fire.  Take  out  all 
your  coals  into  the  scuttle,  brush  the  soot  out  of  the  chimney,  and 
sweep  out  the  grate  as  gently  as  possible.  Don’t  make  a dust — 
much  noise  and  much  dust  made  in  work  show  the  worker  to  be  un- 
skilful. Now  with  black-lead  brush  rub  the  grate  and  bars  till  they 
shine;  At  the  bottom  of  the  grate  put  a layer  of  cinders,  then  some 
pieces  of  small  coal,  upon  that  the  paper,  and  then  about  ten  sticks, 
laid  five  one  way  and  five  across,  but  not  with  the  ends  sticking  out 
of  the  grate,  a plan  of  no  use  whatever.  Now  put  some  small  pieces 
of  coal,  the  size  of  walnuts,  on  the  top.  Then  set  light  to  the  paper, 
and  in  a few  minutes,  if  the  sticks  are  dry,  you  will  have  a good  fire. 
When  you  want  to  boil  only  a kettle  of  water,  you  must  wind  the 
grate  close  and  build  the  fire  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  grate.  Then 
the  moment  the  coals  catch  fire,  the  kettle  may  be  placed  over  the 
top,  not  on  it,  and  it  will  quickly  boil.  But  if  you  want  the  water 
in  the  boiler  to  boil  readily,  then  the  fire  must  be  built  low  down, 
and  nearly  to  the  breadth  of  the  grate.  The  quantity  of  coal  burned 
is,  in  both  ways  much  the  same.  When  the  fire  is  burned  through 
to  some  degree,  throw  on  more  cinders,  and  small  coal  on  the  top  to 
hide  them ; and  what  you  can’t  use,  put  in  the  scuttle  to  be  mixed 
with  small  coal.  Take  up  the  fine  ashes,  not  by  scraping  them  up 
with  the  shovel,  making  a disagreeable  noise,  but  by  sweeping  them 
into  it,  and  put  them  in  the  dust-bin,  on  the  sifter,  that  they  may 
be  afterwards  sifted.  Those  rocking  sifters  are  capital  for  preventing 
dirty  work.  Now  sweep  and  hearth-stone  the  hearth  or  rub  it  with 
the  black-lead  brush,  and  scour  the  fender  and  sweep  the  kitchen. 
You  can  only  slightly  do  this  in  the  early  morning,  for  just  after 
dinner  is  the  right  time  to  thoroughly  clean  it.  There  are  now  the 
sitting-rooms  to  be  cleaned  and  dusted,  the  stairs  and  hall  to  sweep, 
mats  to  be  shook,  and  the  outside  steps  to  clean,  and  you  and  I have 
to  do  it  all  before  nine  o’clock ; and  as  Mr.  Newton  breakfasts  at 
eight,  we  must  get  the  dinning-room  finished  first.  You  shall  make 
the  fire,  and  I will  sweep  the  rooms.  I am  going  to  sweep  and  dust 
the  stairs  while  you  make  the  fire,  black-lead  the  grate,  and  scour 
the  fire-irons,  and  what  else  is  needful  to  be  scoured.  Let  us  take 
up  all  the  brushes  and  dusters  that  we  need,  and  your  housemaid’s 
box.  See  that  you  have  in  it,  all  in  order,  black-lead  brushes  and 
black-lead,  brick-dust,  grated  fine,  in  an  old  saucer,  some  rags  for 
dusting  the  grate  and  hearth,  and  that  small  round  brush  I see  in 
the  box  for  dusting  the  corners.  There  is  your  dustpan  and  mine  to 
take  up ; your  thick  cloth  for  laying  down  before  the  fire-place.  I 
see  that  Mrs.  Newton  does  not  at  night  wrapper  the  furniture,  but 
as  the  plan  keeps  furniture  clean  for  years  longer  than  otherwise,  I 
shall  ask  her  to  adopt  it. 

“ I think  you  are  not  attending  to  me,  Ellen.  Get  together  each 
thing  as  I tell  you.  You  will  soon  understand  better,  and  what  is 
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now  difficult  to  you  will  by  habit  become  easy.  We  must  manage  to 
collect  our  tools  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  morning.” 

“ Well,  Miss  Anna,  I never  did  see  any  one  so  very  particular. 
Why,  we  don’t  have  wrappers  and  such  things.  The  missus  might 
give  ’em  to  you,  but  she  wouldn’t  to  me.” 

“ Because  you  wouldn’t  keep  them  clean.  Where  is  the  cloth  for 
laying  before  the  fire-place,  that  you  may  not  kneel  on  the  carpet  or 
put  your  box  and  brushes  on  it?  Let  us  search  if  we  can  find  some- 
thing, if  not  we  can  lay  down  these  old  newspapers.  They  will  do 
for  once.” 

This  make-shift  succeeded.  The  carpet  hitherto  so  ill-used  was 
now  screened  from  further  injury.  The  dining-room  door  was  shut 
to  prevent  noise,  and  Ellen  was  left  to  her  work.  When  Miss 
Severn  had  noiselessly  swept  the  stairs,  using  a small  round  brush 
for  the  corners,  slipping  the  rods  to  remove  the  dirt  underneath  and 
then  placing  them  back  with  each  end  exactly  at  equal  distance  from 
the  stair- eyes,  she  found  that  Ellen  had  only  carelessly  accomplished 
her  task,  and  resolved  that  she  would  stand  by  while  the  girl  was 
cleaning  the  other  grates,  mentally  saying  that  neither  once  nor 
twice,  nor  perhaps  twenty  times,  would  suffice  to  get  the  girl  perfect 
in  her  work. 

Miss  Severn,  having  covered  up  the  sofa  and  turned  the  chairs  one 
seat  on  the  other,  now  with  a long  thin  American  broom  began  to 
sweep  the  carpet  from  the  corners  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

6 ‘Why,  Miss  Anna,  what  are  you  doing?  That’s  not  the  way  to 
sweep  ; you  should  sweep  the  dirt  out  to  the  door ” 

“ And  into  the  corners,  and  out  on  the  mat  which  lies  at  the  door, 
where  it  should  not  be,”  replied  Miss  Severn.  “ My  plan  is  to 
sweep  out  the  corners  first;  the  dirt  is  sure  to  be  taken  off  the 
middle  of  the  room,  but  the  comers  are  difficult  to  clean  after  dirt 
has  been  swept  into  them,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  it  out  the 
skirting-board  is  knocked  and  injured ; so  that  I prefer  my  simpler 
and  cleaner  plan  to  yours,  Ellen.  I have  no  doubt  I may  learn  a 
good  deal  from  you ; but  when  I show  you  that  my  plan  is  the  best, 
you  will,  I am  sure,  adopt  it.” 

“Of  course,  Miss  Anna,  it  stands  to  reason  that  your  plan  is  the 
best,  now  you  tell  me  why  you  do  it,  but  I never  saw  it  done  before 
I’ve  always  seen  it  brushed  into  the  passage,  and  taken  up  when  the 
passage  is  swept.” 

“ If  it  be  not  taken  up  at  once,  even  in  the  passage,  you  know  it 
would  be  trampled  upon  and  brought  into  the  room  again,  or  be 
dragged  elsewhere.  I have  seen  this  done  frequently.  It  was  an 
excellent  servant  from  whom  I learned  how  to  sweep  a room.  ” 

u I thought  young  ladies  only  learned  to  play  the  pianner,  and 
sing,  and  all  them  sort  of  things.  I didn’t  know  they  learned  to 
work  like  servants.” 

“ Young  ladies,  Ellen,  when  they  are  well  trained  by  their 
mothers,  are  supposed  not  only  to  sing  and  play,  but  also  to  under- 
stand all  household  work,  including  sweeping,  dusting,  cooking, 
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washing  and  ironing,  and  mnch  other  useful  work ; else,  my  girl, 
how  do  you  suppose  they  could,  when  mistresses,  teach  their  ser- 
vants? We  will  talk  hereafter  about  this.  You  now  sweep  the  hall 
clean.  When  you  come  to  the  first  step,  don’t  brush  the  dirt  down 
the  stairs  to  make  other  places  dirty,  but  take  it  up  in  the  dustpan, 
and  be  sure  with  the  small  brush  to  clean  the  corners  of  the  stairs 
— the  baluster  brush  won’t  clean  them.  I will  now  open  the 
■window — after  sweeping,  mind,  not  before — and  while  the  dust  is 
settling  will  see  that  the  kettle  is  near  boiling,  and  set. the  breakfast 
things ; and  when  I have  dusted  this  room  you  shall  learn  to  cook 
the  breakfast.” 

“ But  I can  dust  the  room — I shall  have  time,”  said  Ellen. 

“Very  well,  sweep  the  hall  first.”  This  done,  Ellen  came  with 
her  duster,  and  began  first  to  pull  off  the  wrappers,  and  in  a second 
to  flick,  with  the  straggling  duster  in  her  hand,  the  dust  from  one 
place  to  another.  Here  Miss  Severn  entered  and  asked,  “ What  are 
the  wrappers  for,  Ellen,  if  not  to  screen  the  furniture  from  the  dust  ? 
Then  keep  them  on  till  the  room  is  dusted.  Remove  them  only  when 
the  dust  is  all  taken  off  and  the  rug  is  shaken  and  laid  down.  Look 
here,  ElJen!  gather  up  the  thickest  of  the  dust  in  your  duster,  and 
shake  it  out  of  the  window,  open  only  enough  for  you  to  put  out 
your  hand,  otherwise  the  dust  will  fly  back  into  the  room.  When 
you  have  done  this  two  or  three  times  you  may  then  dust  away  with- 
out driving  the  dust  to  settle  in  some  other  place.  We  will  leave 
the  drawing-room  till  after  breakfast,  and  when  you  have  dusted  the 
hall  and  swept  the  steps  the  master’s  boots  have  to  be  cleaned.” 
uOh,  no,  Miss  Anna,  master  don’t  wear  the  same  boots  everyday. 
I don’t  clean  them  till  by-and-by.  ” 

“ Pleasanter  for  you  that  this  is  the  case,  Ellen.  Some  gentlemen 
have  their  boots  cleaned  every  morning  before  breakfast ; but  if  you 
call  the  boots  bright  which  I saw  at  the  dressing-room  door,  then 
Mr.  Newton  cannot  be  very  particular  about  the  matter.” 

“ I cleaned  ’em  as  I’ve  been  showed.  I blacked  ’em  and  let  ’em 
dry  before  I polished  ’em.  I cleaned  ’em  as  I do  the  grates.” 

“ Ah!  that’s  wrong;  boots  must  be  polished  while  the  blacking  is 
a little  wet,  grates  when  the  black-lead  is  nearly  dry ; but  you  will 
learn  to  do  them  well  in  time.  Take  up  the  shaving-water,  and 
knock  at  Mr.  Newton’s  door;  then  wash  your  face  and  hands,  put 
on  a clean  apron,  come  tome,  and  we  will  lay  the  cloth  on  the  table.” 
“ I can  do  that,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“ Very  well,  when  you  have  done  what  I have  told  you  come  to 
me.  There  is  an  art  in  laying  the  cloth,  and  I want  to  make  you  a 
perfect  little  servant,  if  you  won’t  break  down  in  the  teaching.” 

Ellen  rapidly  made  her  appearance,  being  neither  over  clean  nor 
neat;  but  Miss  Severn  wisely  forbore  to  find  fault;  she  thought  it 
better  to  be  blind  to  some  failings  than  to  be  too  exacting — felt  it 
was  not  judicious  to  strain  the  cord  too  tight.  In  a moment  the  girl 
had  dragged  the  cloth  from  the  side-board  drawer,  and  had  opened 
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it,  and  was  flingring  it  on  the  table,  causing  a great  commotion  in  the 
air  and  the  cloth  to  be  placed  awry. 

“Not  so,  Ellen;  let  us  fold  it  again,  and  lay  it  down  properly. 
Now  then  place  half  of  the  cloth  on  the  half  of  the  table,  have  it 
quite  smooth,  and  lay  open  the  other  half  over  the  remaining  side 
of  the  table.  Thus  you  see  you  disturb  no  one,  supposing  anyone 
to  be  in  the  room,  and  the  cloth  is  at  once  smooth.  After  you  have 
practised  this  a dozen  times  you  will  remember.  Go  down  for  the 
tray  of  breakfast  things  ; the  fire  is  burning  brightly,  and  everything 
looks  comfortable.” 

In  a few  moments  Ellen  appeared  with  the  tray,  and  laid  the 
knives  and  forks  on  the  table  in  so  uneven  a fashion,  with  the 
handles  sticking  out  over  the  side  of  the  table,  that  whoever  passed 
moved  them  slanting  on  it,  and  this  at  once  gave  a disordered  and 
untidy  appearance.  Miss  Severn  put  the  handles  even  and  about 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  called  Ellen’s  attention  to  the  matter. 
We  need  not  say  that  such  small  but  by  no  means  trifling  matters 
had  to  be  reiterated  daily.  However,  the  hope  that  “patience 
brings  its  perfect  work,”  consoled  for  much  repetition  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  breakfast  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  whiting,  which  had 
been  cleaned  and  floured  the  night  before,  were  now  dry  and  needed 
no  egg  or  bread-crumbs.  The  pan  was  delicately  clean ; the  bacon 
was  first  fried  and  kept  warm.  The  fat  to  fry  the  fish  was  the  same 
that  had  been  used  for  the  sole,  with  a small  quantity  in  addition, 
but  there  was  plenty.  When  the  hissing  fat  was  quite  still  the  fish 
were  put  in  and  allowed  to  remain  till  they  were  brown  and  stiff 
enough  to  lie  without  breaking  across  a knife.  They  were  then  turned 
and  browned  on  the  other  side,  and  when  done  they  were  taken  up 
and  drained  on  paper  twice,  and  on  paper  they  remained  till  the 
moment  of  serving.  Two  eggs  without  the  whites  were  then  beaten 
with  a table-spoonful  of  milk,  a small  piece  of  butter  was  put  into 
a small  clean  saucepan,  and  when  it  was  hot,  not  boiled,  the  eggs 
were  quickly  put  in  and  scrambled  about  with  a fork  for  two  minutes, 
during  which  they  were  not  left  for  a moment.  In  a plate  before 
the  fire  was  a dainty  thin  piece  of  brown  toast ; in  another  plate  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  sauce,  with  a little  butter  melted.  This  was  spread 
on  the  toast,  which  was  then  wetted  with  a few  drops  of  boiling 
water,  and  upon  this  the  scrambled  egg  was  placed.  The  bacon, 
each  slice  cut  in  two,  was  placed  to  surround  the  eggs,  and  lastly,  at 
the  moment  of  serving,  some  sprays  of  plain  parsley  were  put  on  the 
dish,  and  on  the  fish  were  sprays  of  crimped  parsley,  not  bits,  but 
•whole  sprays,  which  had  been  crisped  by  putting  them  on  a dry  plate 
in  the  warm  oven.  The  dry  toast  was  cut  thin  and  without  crust, 
and  was  of  a golden  brown  tint,  made  so  by  not  holding  it  too  near 
the  fire  at  first,  thus  drying  the  moisture  out  of  it,  and  thus  allowing 
it  to  become  gradually  brown,  finally  standing  it  upright  in  the  toast 
rack,  and  no  slices  close  together.  The  coffee  was  made  as  on  the 
previous  evening. 
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Mrs.  Newton  took  tea  and  not  coffee,  and  she  did  not  come  down 
till  ten  minutes  after  her  husband,  which  gave  Miss  Severn  the 
opportunity  to  make  her  tea  after  “ the  hop- maker’s  fashion” — a 
fashion  pronounced  by  good  judges  who  have  lived  in  Australia  to 
be  the  way  that  is  adopted  in  “the  bush,”  and  to  be  very  excellent. 
She  poured  some  boiling  water  into  the  kitchen  teapot,  made  of  tin, 
and  caused  it  to  boil  in  the  teapot ; while  boiling  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
tea  were  put  in,  and  this  was  allowed  to  boil  for  half  a minute , then 
was  removed  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  covered  with  a thick  cloth, 
instead  of  the  more  appropriate  “ cosey,”  which  was  not  in  this 
house.  Then  when  Mrs.  Newton’s  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
the  silver  teapot  was  heated  twice  with  boiling  water,  then  the  tea 
poured  in,  and  the  teapot  covered  with  a cloth  till  it  reached  the 
dining-room  door,  where  it  was  discarded. 

Ellen,  with  clean  hands,  face,  and  apron,  and  with  tidy  head,  took 
in  the  breakfast.  Mr.  Newton  looked  up  quickly  as  he  saw  the  door 
open,  and  although  an  unusual  figure  of  cleanliness  appeared  in 
Ellen,  still  it  was  not  the  face  he  expected  and  even  desired  to  see. 
The  arrangement  of  the  food  and  the  excellence  of  the  cooking,  if  it 
did  not  surprise  him,  set  him  in  good  humour  ; and  on  kissing  his 
wife  as  he  lefi,  for  business,  he  said  — 

“ If  the  young  person  down  stairs  is  willing  to  stay,  better  wifey, 
make  it  worth  her  while  by  offering  her  liberal  terms.”  He  did  not 
say  “wages,”  somehow  he  felt  he  was  being  kept  in  the  dark,  and 
wisely  preferred  not  to  be  enlightened ; it  would  all  come  round  in 
time,  he  thought. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Newton  came  into  the  kitchen  with 
pleasant  greeting,  and  found  Miss  Severn  and  Ellen  sitting  at  break- 
fast, the  cloth  clean,  the  fire  bright,  and  all  the  kitchen  looking 
comfortable.  “ This  is  pleasant,”  she  said,  as  Miss  Severn  offered 
her  own  chair.  Ellen,  too,  sprang  up  at  seeing  this  and  offered  hers. 
Mrs.  Newton  thanked  both,  but  did  not  sit  down.  “ What  have  you 
there  looking  so  tempting?”  she  asked. 

“ Only  some  cold  potatoes  fried  in  country  fashion.  Would  you 
like  to  taste  them?” 

“ Very  much ; but  how  are  they  cooked?” 

1 ‘ When  boiled  potatoes  are  cold  they  are  put  into  a very  little 
salted  hot  dripping ; bacon  fat  is  better  than  dripping  and  does  not 
require  salt.  A very  little  fat  of  any  kind  answers.  The  potatoes 
are  then  chopped  fine  in  the  pan,  not  out  of  it,  are  stirred  about  well 
to  expel  the  steam,  which  makes  them  taste  bitter  and  unpleasant. 
They  are  browned  without  massing  them  together,  and  thus  are  a 
very  nice  relish  to  those  who  like  potatoes,  and  they  are  very  sus- 
taining.” 

“ Why,  good  gracious ! my  servants  have  hitherto  thrown  away  all 
cold  vegetables  as  useless.  I have  seen  fine  carrots  and  cauliflowers 
tossed  among  the  ashes,  and  I supposed  they  were  no  good.” 

“ Carrots  will  always  warm  xip  again  if  put  into  boiling  water  for 
five  minutes,  but  I,  too,  have  thrown  away  carrots  as  detestable  till 
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I learned  the  proper  way  to  cook  them,  and  now  there  is  nothing 
more  delicious  than  whole  carrots  well  boiled,  whether  for  re-warm- 
ing, or  cold  for  a salad,  or  for  garnishing,  or  for  cutting  up  to  put  in 
soup.  Cauliflowers  too  will  re-warm  or  form  part  of  a salad.5’ 

“ Dear  me ! how  much  I am  ignorant  of ! However,  I did  not 
come  here  to  interrupt  your  breakfast,  but  to  ask  you,  Miss  Anna, 
to  come  with  me  to  the  dining-room.55 

Miss  Severn  had  finished  breakfast.  Mrs.  Newton  begged  that 
she  would  breakfast  in  the  dining-room.  u Here  is  a better  break- 
fast than  you  have  down  stairs ; do  eat  some.55 

“ No — with  many  thanks.  It  cannot  be.  I will  have  the  same 
meals  that  Ellen  does,  and  have  no  wish  to  show  an  example  of 
daintiness  to  her.  Neither  she  nor  I can  work  upon  rich  food.  Now 
and  then  for  a relish  and  change  I will  ask  you  for  two  eggs  or  some 
bacon.  In  my  mother’s  house  the  servants  had  one  or  the  other 
once  a week,  generally  on  Sundays,  so  if  you  choose  to  allow  us  the 
same  that  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

“A  great  deal  of  hard  work  can  be  done  with  simple  meals  of 
wholesome  food.  Meat  is  not  needed  more  than  once  a day.  Very 
rarely  poor  working-men,  having  arduous  labour,  can  procure  more, 
and  it  is  quite  enough  for  women.  My  father,  being  a working 
chemist,  knew  well  all  about  the  necessary  amount  of  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, and  other  matters  which  go  to  build  up  a healthy  body,  and  he 
considered  that  meat  twice  a day  was  superfluous  food,  and  tended 
to  lethargy  of  mind  and  body.  By  no  means  do  I wish  that  Ellen 
should  be  pampered  with  food  she  would  find  difficult  to  procure  at 
her  own  home.  There  are  some  people  who  eat  meat  three  times  a 
day,  but  they  are  rarely  healthy,  and  when  disease  attacks  them  they 
soon  fall  victims.55 

“ But  how  to  use  up  all  the  remains  of  cold  food  without  it  is 
used  in  the  kitchen?55 

6'  There  need  not  be  so  much  cooked,  and  all  cold  food  can  be  re- 
warmed without  anybody  perceiving  it  is  so.  For  instance,  there  are 
those  whiting  untouched.  When  quite  cold,  a little  melted  butter — 
not  butter  sauce — can  be  poured  over  them,  then  put  them  on  a 
piece  of  paper  on  a hot  plate  in  a hot  oven,  with  the  oven  door  left 
open.  A few  moments  will  warm  them  through  as  good  as  ever, 
and  they  will  serve  again  for  breakfast;  or  the  fish  can  be  removed 
from  the  bones  in  tolerably  large  flakes,  some  batter  sauce  be  mixed 
with  a little  sauce  flavouring,  and  when  this  mixture  boils  put  in  the 
fish,  stir  it  gently  round,  let  it  stand  away  from  the  fire  for  five 
minutes,  serve,  and  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  relish.  The  bacon 
is  not  all  eaten : that  I shall  put  away  to  cut  up  in  small  pieces  for  a 
rabbit  or  veal  pie.  Bacon  is  not  so  good  warmed  twice.  Uncooked 
bacon,  intended  for  flavouring,  should  never  be  used  in  a pie.5’ 

“ You  have  certainly  disposed  of  the  remains  of  this  breakfast  in 
a marvellous  way.  I had  better  give  you  the  keys  to  manage  house- 
keeping matters  yourself.55 

Oh,  no,  I cannot  take  them!  You  must  be  kind  enough  to  give 
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out  the  stores  and  give  all  orders  as  usual.  I may  not  be  always 
with  you,  for  however  settled  and  happy  one  might  feel,  circum- 
stances govern  us  all ; so  please  keep  the  keys,  and  I will  come  to 
you  for  all  that  is  needed.  ” 

“ But  only  think,  Miss  Severn,  how  much  trouble  it  will  save  me. 
I shall  feel  so  free  while  you  are  here,  so  certain  that  nothing  will 
be  wasted  or  made  away  with,  that  I am  sure  you  will  oblige  me  in 
this  small  matter.” 

“No,  dear  lady,  I cannot.  You  must  keep  the  keys,  and  daily 
habit  will  by-and-by  be  anything  but  troublesome.  These  house- 
keeping matters  are  very  easy  if  ruled  by  method.  It  is  miserable, 
I grant,  for  any  lady  to  be  giving  out  stores  at  all  times.  At  one 
certain  hour  of  the  day,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  family,  the 
materials  for  cookery,  also  candles,  soap,  oil — whatever,  indeed,  is 
kept  under  lock — should  be  weighed,  and  given  out  by  the  mistress 
to  the  cook,  and  at  no  other  time  ; and  a certain  quantity  of  soap 
and  candles  twice  a week,  for  plenty  with  most  servants  induces 
carelessness  and  wastefulness.  They  are  unable  from  their  early 
training  to  at  once  fall  into  thrifty  ways.  I have  found  it  so  in  my 
mother’s  family.  We  have  been  obliged  to  give  out  only  a single 
bedroom  candle  for  the  servants’  use,  and  to  say  that  it  must  last  so 
long.  Till  we  did  this  the  girls  were  reading  or  sewing  half  the 
night  in  their  bed-room,  and  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning  when  they 
should  have  been  awake  and  about  their  work.” 

“ I should  not  like  to  do  this;  it  seems  to  me  like  meanness.” 

“ It  was  not  done  for  the  value  of  the  candles,  but  for  prevention 
or  cure  of  bad  habits  and  carelessness ; for  once  our  house  was  set  on 
fire  by  a servant  who,  reading  in  bed,  left  the  candle  burning  by  her 
side,  fell  asleep,  and  the  candlestick  tilted  on  one  side  with  her 
movement,  and  for  a wonder  she  was  not  burned  to  death.  The 
cook,  sleeping  in  another  bed,  was  awakened  by  the  smoke,  and 
rescued  her,  but  not  before  considerable  damage  was  done.  My 
mother  forbore  to  blame  the  girl,  her  fright  was  so  great,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  her  to  stay.  The  next  day  she  left  the  house, 
unknown  to  us,  and  without  wages.  We  afterwards  heard  that  she 
was  aware  of  the  law,  still  in  existence,  that  if  a servant  wilfully  or 
negligently  set  her  master’s  house  on  fire,  she  was  liable  to  a fine  of 
£100,  or  eighteen  months’  imprisonment.  We  knew  nothing  of  this 
law  at  the  time,  but  the  girl  told  the  laundress  that  she  was  quite 
sure  the  mistress  meant  to  send  her  to  prison,  because  she  did  not 
scold  her.  My  mother  never  in  her  life  scolded,  but  always  reasoned 
with  and  showed  girls  their  error,  generally  ending  all  her  admoni- 
tions with,  ‘ I am  very  liable  to  do  wrong  myself,  and  can  therefore 
feel  for  you.’  ” 

During  this  story  Miss  Severn  was  collecting  the  breakfast  things 
and  packed  them  carefully  on  the  tray,  not  as  though  they  had 
tumbled  together.  Mrs.  Newton  remarked  this  and  learned  a lesson 
by  it.  “You  are  very  neat  and  orderly,  Miss  Severn,  even  in  this 
small  matter.” 
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44  Even  this  is  no  trifle,  for  if  the  china  is  recklessly  placed  there 
is  a chance  of  its  being  broken,  and  that  would  not  be  a small  matter. 
At  all  events,  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great,  the  first  careful 
trouble  taken  is  generally  the  least.  Though  servants  won't  learn 
this,  neither  will  children.  I know  a house  where,  instead  of  illu- 
minated texts,  sentences  are  printed  and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen  and 
in  the  servants’  bed- rooms,  such  as  4 Waste  not,  want  not 4 A place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place  ; ’ 4 Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise,  makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise/  The  servants 
understood  nothing  of  this,  did  not  recognise  the  meanings  at  all. 
The  first  should  have  been  worded, — 

44  4 If  you  waste  small  things  you  will  live  to  want  them/ 

44  4 Find  a place  for  each  thing,  and  keep  it  in  its  place/ 

44  4 If  you  go  early  to  bed  you  will  be  able  to  rise  early/ 

44  4 The  more  trouble  you  take  to  get  your  work  well  done,  the 
quicker  it  will  be  done.’ 

44  4 Work  once  well  done,  is  better  than  twenty  times  badly  done/ 

4 4 I think  great  good  maybe  done  by  hanging  these  in  the  kitchen.” 
“There  I differ  with  you,”  said  Mrs.  Newton.  44 1 have  had  the 
very  useful  4 Cookery  Cards  ’ hung  up,  and  gradually  strip  by  strip 
have  been  torn  off  to  light  the  gas  with,  till  only  about  one  sheet 
remained.  I would  have  looked  over  the  matter  if  the  girls  had 
taken  them  away,  but  I had  positive  proof  this  was  not  the  case.” 

44 1 fear  that  Ellen  for  want  of  supervision  may  be  making  extra 
work  for  me,  and  there  are  the  bedrooms  to  see  to.” 

44  Oh ! ” said  Mrs.  Newton,  44  if  you  do  not  mind  having  me  I shall 
be  glad  to  make  the  beds  with  your  assistance,  and  help  all  I can 
till  two  o’clock,  when  visitors  may  call.  I do  not  dine  till  my  hus- 
band returns  at  six,  but  will  take  my  lunch  when  you  have  your 
dinner  at  one.  We  shall  have  some  salmon  cutlets,  and  a shoulder 
of  lamb,  potatoes,  and  young  carrots  at  six  o’clock.  Will  you  order 
of  the  butcher  what  you  like?” 

44  If  you  will  not  consume  the  whole  of  the  shoulder  there  will  be 
plenty  of  meat  that  can  be  cut  from  the  underside  which  will  quite 
suffice  for  the  three,  if  the  shoulder  is  not  less  than  four  pounds  in 
weight.  And  the  pastry?” 

44  Anything  you  like,  so  that  one  is  a milk  pudding.  You  will 
oblige  me  in  choosing  this,  I know ; only  I should  say  that  Mr. 
Newton  detests  cold  meat,  unless  with  fish  and  a salad,  and  he  does 
not  like  the  same  kind  of  milk  pudding  every  day,  nor  care  much 
for  pastry,  for  in  this  art  my  cooks  never  excelled,  no  matter  whal 
wages  I paid  them.” 

44  Cookery,”  said  Miss  Severn,  44  which  of  course  includes  the  mak- 
ing of  pastry,  is  a science,  and  unless  the  true  principle  of  cooking 
food  is  understood,  the  workers  will  always  be  in  a fog,  and  confu- 
sion the  result.  The  rule  of  thumb,  which  some  cooks  pride  them- 
selves upon,  is  of  little  use.  The  difficulty  in  teaching  young  girls 
to  cook  well  is,  that  their  brains  are  untried,  their  intellectual 
faculties  unawakened,  and  their  experience  is  nil.  They  cannot 
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reckon  time  by  minutes,  nor  do  they  know  anything  practical  of 
weights  and  measures ; and  this  ignorance  stands  in  their  way. 
Once  they  can  master  the  weights,  measures,  and  time,  the  rest  is 
soon  taught,  if  only  the  pupil  have  a memory.  In  schools  they  are 
rarely  taught  to  exercise  the  memory  further  than  repeating  their 
lessons  like  a parrot.  ” 

“For  that  matter,”  said  Mrs.  Newton,  “elder  servants  are  not 
much  better,  or  some  other  people  either.  I am  reading  the  4 Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Macleod/  Here  is  the  book.  Just  listen  ! In  his  journal 
he  relates  that  he  once  received  from  two  intending  communicants 
the  following  replies  to  his  questions  : — 

“ 4 Who  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  V 4 Eve.’ 

“ 4 Who  was  Eve  V 4 The  mother  of  God.’ 

44  4 What  death  did  Christ  die?*  After  a long  time  came  the 
answer,  4 He  was  hanged  on  a tree/ 

44  4 What  did  they  do  with  the  body  V 4 Laid  it  in  a manger/ 

44  4 What  did  Christ  do  for  sinners  V 4 Gave  His  Son.’ 

44  4 Do  you  know  of  any  wonderful  works  that  Christ  did  V 4 Made 
the  world  in  six  days/ 

44  4 Any  others  V 4 Buried  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus/ 

44  4 What  became  of  them  afterwards  ? ’ 4 Angels  took  them  to 

Abraham’s  bosom/ 

44  4 What  had  Christ  to  do  with  that  V 4 He  took  Abraham/ 

“ 4 Who  was  Christ  V 4 The  Holy  Spirit.  ’ 

44  4 Are  you  a sinner  V 4 No/ 

44  4 Did  you  never  sin?  and  do  you  love  God  perfectly?  4 Yes/” 

44  This  is  an  instance  of  how  people  may  hear  great  truths  con- 
stantly, and  yet  have  so  little  perception  of  their  sense,”  remarked 
Miss  Severn.  44 1 do  not  know  if  you  ever  observed  the  mode  of 
teaching  elucidated  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  He  enquires,  ‘Whom 
shall  He  make  to  understand  doctrine,  and  to  whom  shall  He  teach 
knowledge?’  The  answer  is  just  the  true  and  only  method. 

“‘For  precept  must  be  upon  precept — precept  upon  precept; 
line  upon  line — line  upon  line  ; here  a little  and  there  a little/ 

44  Over  and  over  again  must  truths,  whether  simple  or  complex,  be 
reiterated.  My  father  used  to  say  that  nothing  would  teach  young 
people  to  sooner  think  seriously,  than  the  science  of  chemistry, 
because  in  studying  this,  and  in  experiments,  the  student  was 
perpetually  asking  why  ? 

4 4 However,  if  I linger  here  much  longer,  my  work  will  not  pro- 
gress, and  down  stairs  the  willing  heart  but  unthinking  brain  will  be 
in  mischief.” 

It  was  as  Miss  Severn  imagined.  Busy  Ellen  had  been  making 
considerable  work  for  someone.  The  very  spirit  of  disorder  was  in 
the  girl.  In  cleaning  one  place  she  made  two  others  dirty.  Still 
there  was  a willingness  and  tolerable  good  temper  to  work  with — and 
this  was  better  than  sulkiness  ; or  to  use  the  term  applied  to  horses, 
— a 44  jibbing”  nature,  which  can  only  be  spurred  on  at  the  moment 
of  choice,  and  then  will  work  away  like  a fury ; throwing  furniture 
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about  and  smashing  crockery.  Let  no  mistress  waste  time  and 
patience  upon  such  a nature,  succumbing  only  to  punishment  and 
sickness,  and  the  evil  to  be  revived  again  more  actively  than  ever 
when  both  are  removed.  It  is  such  natures  that  are  the  terrors  of 
prisons.  Born  into  the  world  with  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of 
disposition — individuality  we  may  call  it — they  make  themselves 
and  others  miserable  through  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  bedrooms  had  to  be  set  in  order,  even  before  the  breakfast 
things  were  washed,  Miss  Severn  having  an  objection  to  bedrooms 
being  left  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  even  till  ten  o’clock,  if  the 
customs  of  the  household  did  not  prevent  this  early  attention  to 
these  matters.  But  if  late  rising  was  customary,  then  this  state  of 
things  had  to  be  met  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  windows  were 
now  thrown  open,  the  clothes  stripped  from  tl^e  beds,  and  then  the 
toilet  service  was  put  in  order,  all  but  jugs  and  bottles  filled,  which 
were  left  to  the  last. 

“For  why?”  asked  Ellen.  “ I think  they  ought  to  be  filled  at 
once.” 

“And  so  catch  the  dust  arising  from  making  the  beds  and  the  flue 
from  sweeping  the  rooms.  You  are  a clever  girl,  Ellen.” 

Ellen  stood  with  open  mouth  taking  in  a new  light  which  dawned 
upon  her. 

Miss  Severn’s  plan  in  making  the  beds  was  to  get  the  lumps  out 
of  the  feathers  rather  than  to  shake  the  lumps  from  side  to  side  and 
so  increase  their  size.  This  was  also  a new  idea  to  the  girl,  when, 
instead  of  shaking,  she  was  made  to  take  the  lumps  in  her  hands 
and  so  pick  them  abroad  under  the  ticking,  and  then  to  shake  the 
feathers  into  place.  The  blankets  also  were  a trouble  to  her.  Miss 
Severn  would  have  the  end  of  each  that  was  oversewed  with  scarlet 
wool  placed  at  the  top  of  the  bed — and  always  this ; not  once  only, 
but  it  was  her  settled  way — and  the  blankets  and  sheets  well  tucked 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  each  singly,  so  that  a restless  sleeper 
could  not  without  difficulty  get  the  whole  of  the  clothes  untucked. 
The  ends  of  the  counterpane  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  were  folded 
underneath,  cornerways,  instead  of  projecting  in  a pucker,  for  the 
clothes  of  every  passer-by  to  touch.  Then  the  valance  round  the 
bed,  the  curtains  at  the  sides,  and  the  sides  of  the  counterpanes  were 
folded  back  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  a clean  old  sheet  as  wrapper 
was  thrown  over.  Wrappers  were  thrown  over  the  toilet  stand  and 
table,  to  keep  the  articles  from  becoming  more  dusty.  The  dresses 
which  were  hutfg  ih  the  room  were  also  wrapped  round,  and  the  work 
of  sweeping  commenced.  No  tea-leaves  were  used,  for  upon  a good 
carpet  and  with  a careless  servant  indelible  stains  were  often  made. 

Each  room  was  arranged  and  swept  in  a similar  way,  and  by  the 
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time  the  last  was  finished  the  first  was  ready  for  dusting,  which  was 
proceeded  with  as  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms  had  been  in  the 
morning ; not  the  dust  flicked  from  one  place  to  another,  but  taken 
up  in  the  duster,  and  the  latter  shook  out  of  the  window.  Then  the 
wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  articles  they  had  covered  were 
cleansed ; lastly,  the  bed- wrapper  was  removed,  but  not  the  valances 
turned  down.  The  uncarpeted  boards  under  the  bed  were  scrubbed 
with  sal  t-and- water,  which  prevented  insects  from  harbouring  in  the 
floor.  / 

This  last  proceeding  was  matter  of  surprise  for  Ellen. 

4 ‘ I never  did  hear  tell  of  such  a thing.  There^s  nothing  in  the 
boards  or  bedsteads  that  I ever  saw.  ” 

“ And  yet  there  may  be  in  both,  Ellen  ; and  if  not,  prevention  is 
needful.  Some  visitors  may  sleep  in  either  room,  and  bring  the 
pests  in  their  luggage.  Then,  you  see,  the  insects  will  not  like  their 
salt  reception,  for  this  is  an  infallible  remedy,  and  when  the  salt 
touches  them  they  die.  Only  for  bedsteads  it  is  necessary  to  take 
them  to  pieces,  and  every  crevice  to  be  washed  with  strong  brine ; it 
neither  hurts  the  polish  nor  warps  the  wood.  The  brine  will  crys- 
tallise, and  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  crevices ; but  after  the  bed- 
stead is  put  together,  it  maybe  wiped  off  the  polish.  But  remember 
if  the  smallest  portion  of  the  wood  be  left  untouched  by  the  strong 
brine,  the  mischief  remains.” 

“ But,  Miss  Anna,  people  have  iron  bedsteads  now.” 

“ Iron  will  not  prevent  these  troublesome  pests  from  harbouring 
there,  neither  will  what  are  termed  brass  bedsteads,  unless  they  were 
made  wholly  of  polished  brass ; there  would  be  then  no  foot-hold  for 
them.  But  in  both  iron  and  brass  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  so 
much  iron  in  them,  I once  saw  these  insects  in  numbers.  These  bed- 
steads were  bought  at  a sale,  and  as  the  people  could  not  afford  to 
lose  the  money  they  had  cost,  they  were  taken  into  the  garden,  and 
were,  before  they  were  put  together,  well  washed  in  salt  and  water, 
and  left  so  for  two  hours.  Then  the  salt  was  washed  off,  the  bed- 
steads dried,  and  then  had  two  coats  of  paint.  Never  after  this  was 
there  any  trouble  with  them,  only  the  precaution  taken  to  paint  the 
bedsteads  every  two  years.  This  is  a fact  I assure  you,  Ellen, 
though  you  look  so  astonished.  Another  thing,  a room  is  much 
healthier,  much  more  fragrant,  when  it  has  been  washed  with  salt- 
and- water  ; and  I believe  that  even  with  an  invalid  in  bed  the  boards 
may  be  thus  washed  and  no  cold  be  taken,  provided  the  door  or  win- 
dow be  left  open,  but  of  course  the  patient  shielded  from  draught. 
I tell  you  these  things,  Ellen,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  you  will 
remember  them.” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  I remember  them  now,  Miss  Anna?” 

“ Because  your  thought  and  memory  have  never  been  exercised. 
You  are  young  and  heedless ; or,  in  other  words,  one  cannot  put  old 
heads  upon  young  shoulders.” 

“ I never  had  a good  memory,  Miss  Anna.” 

“ Don’t  proclaim  your  laziness,  Ellen.  Endeavour  to  remember, 
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and  you  will  remember.  It  is  indolence,  and  not  lack  of  memory, 
when  a person  says,  6 1 have  a bad  memory.’  If  you  were  told  that 
on  a certain  day  a month  hence  you  would  have  a holiday  or  a pre- 
sent given  to  you,  don’t  you  think  you  would  remember  that,  and 
the  day  too?” 

“ I suppose  I should;  but  that’s  different,  you  know.” 

“ Yes,  the  difference  is  that  the  gift  or  the  holiday  concerns  your- 
self, and  that  which  you  are  told  to  do,  and  is  your  duty  to  do,  you 
forget  because  it  concerns  your  mistress  more  than  yourself ; that  is, 
you  are  not  personally  the  richer  or  better  by  doing  your  duty,  and 
therefore  find  it  easier  to  say,  4 1 forgot  it,’  than  to  remember  and 
do  it.  Selfishness  and  indolence  are  the  sources  of  4 a bad  memory.’” 
Miss  Severn  saw  that  Ellen’s  ideas  could  not  quite  understand 
even  this,  so  she  continued:  44  Look  here,  Ellen,  if  one  of  your  feet  or 
hands  were  to  be  tied  up  so  that  you  could  not  use  it,  you  know  that 
for  want  of  using  it  you  would  soon  lose  the  use  of  it  altogether.” 
Even  this  Ellen  did  not  quite  comprehend,  and  Miss  Severn  felt 
that  it  was  best  to  let  the  matter  rest ; she  had  sown  the  seed  of  good 
counsel,  whether  it  would  ever  take  root  time  would  show. 

The  rooms  finished  and  the  stairs  swept,  the  rods  being  slipped  a- 
side,  the  dust  swept  from  under,  and  then  the  rods  replaced  with  both 
ends  exactly  even,  and  finally  dusted,  dinner  had  to  be  arranged 
and  cooked,  and  while  the  potatoes  were  being  peeled,  under  Miss 
Severn’s  watchfulness,  she  washed  up  the  breakfast  things'  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  she  had  shown  Ellen  the  previous  night. 
There  was  no  haste,  no  flurry ; but  the  china  was  washed  in  hot  water 
and  soda,  each  cup  and  saucer  singly,  and  then  placed  in  plenty  of 
cold  water  and  drained.  Thus  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  thing  was 
accomplished  and  out  of  the  way.  The  cups,  turned  upside  down, 
were  drained  only  and  not  wiped,  and  with  less  danger  of  snapping 
the  handles. 

Ellen  meantime  had  the  potatoes  unwashed  in  a pan  of  water,  and 
in  this  water  she  commenced  to  peel  them,  to  Miss  Severn’s  astonish- 
ment. 

44  What  are  you  about,  Ellen?  Wash  the  potatoes  quickly  with 
your  hands  in  warm  water,  the  dirt  will  readily  come  off ; if  not,  use 
a brush,  then  take  two  pans  of  water,  and  as  you  peel  a potato,  let 
the  rinds  drop  into  a plate,  pick  out  the  eyes,  dip  it  in  one  pan  of 
water  to  take  off  any  stain,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  second  pan.” 
“ But  why  can’t  I peel  them,  and  throw  them  all  into  one  pan  and 
then  into  the  other  ? ” asked  Ellen. 

44  Because  they  would  become  stained,  and  this  is  how  potatoes 
come  a bad  colour  to  table  and  taste  earthy.  See  how  the  two 
potatoes  you  have  peeled  have  stained  the  water.  Would  you  like 
to  dip  a clean  piece  of  lace  into  that  water?” 

44  No,  that  I shouldn’t.  Of  course  not.  Why,  ’twould  turn 
brown.” 

44  And  for  the  same  reason  the  potatoes  w^ould  be  brown.  Remem- 
ber this,  if  potatoes  look  dark  when  they  are  served,  the  cook  is  in 
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fault ; and  if  by  bad  management  in  steaming  them  the  smoke  gets 
under  the  steamer,  the  cook  has  only  to  pour  boiling  water  over  them 
to  wash  it  off,  and  the  potatoes  are  none  the  worse.*’ 

Just  then  Mrs.  Newton  entered  with  a punnet  of  new  potatoes, 
and  said,  “I  should  so  like  to  have  three  or  four  for  luncheon.  I 
brought  them  away  with  me,  fearing  they  would  be  sold.  They  are 
very  dear.  This  small  quantity  cost  two  shillings.** 

Miss  Severn  smiled.  “ These  are  not  new  potatoes,  though  they 
look  very  like  it.** 

“Not  new  potatoes?  Why,  they  are  ash-leaf  kidneys.*’  Mrs. 
Newton’s  heart  fell.  Miss  Severn  did  not  know  much  if  she  could 
not  recognise  new  potatoes  when  she  saw  them. 

Miss  Severn  said,  “ I will  convince  you.  Try  to  scrape  off  a bit 
of  the  skin  with  your  nail.  You  cannot  do  it.  These  are  ash-leaf 
kidney  potatoes  I grant  you,  but  they  are  potatoes  which  were  put 
into  the  ground  for  seed,  and  they  have  never  sprouted.  Hence, 
at  potato-planting,  they  have  been  dug  up,  dried,  and  kept  dry  in 
sand,  and  in  the  spring  sold  for  new  potatoes.  I was  not  aware  of 
this  fraud  till,  about  four  years  since,  my  brother-in-law,  who  knows 
all  about  farming,  and  has  pride  in  his  garden,  was  surprised  one  day 
by  his  wife — my  sister — who  exultingly  showed  him  a similar  basket 
of  potatoes  to  these,  telling  him  that  somebody  must  know  how  to 
grow  early  potatoes  better  than  he  did. 

“ ‘ And  where  did  you  get  them  ?*  he  asked. 

“ 1 I bought  them — are  they  not  lovely  ?* 

“‘Oh,  very,*  he  replied,  ironically.  ‘I’ll  get  you  two  or  three 
baskets  of  them,  if  you  like  ; you  shall  have  them  cheaper,  and  I 
shall  be  well  paid  then.* 

“With  this  he  took  his  spade,  went  into  the  garden,  and  turned 
over  the  plot  which  had,  in  June  of  the  last  year,  yielded  such  a 
crop.  These  unprofitable  potatoes  were  not  far  to  seek,  and,  though 
only  a few  were  found,  the  fact  that  they  resembled  those  my  sister 
had  bought  was  convincing  enough.** 

“And  can’t  these  be  cooked  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Newton. 

“ Certainly  ; but  they  will  be  waxy  and  not  so  wholesome  as  those 
old  potatoes.** 

“Why,  if  I peel  them,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  cook,** 
remarked  Ellen,  as  she  took  up  one,  and  proceeded  to  cut  it. 

“Not  so,*’  said  Miss  Severn.  “You  must  not  yet  touch  them 
with  a knife.  We  must  prepare  them  as  we  should  if  they  were  just 
tender  new  potatoes.  Put  on  a saucepan  of  water,  Ellen,  with  a 
little  salt  in  it.  When  it  boils,  throw  in  the  potatoes ; when  they 
have  boiled  two  minutes,  throw  the  boiling  water  away,  and  pour 
cold  water  from  the  tap  on  to  the  potatoes  ; let  them  stand  ten 
minutes  in  the  cold  water,  and  if  they  were  new  potatoes,  the  peel 
could  be  rubbed  off  with  a clean  cloth.  But  to  these  we  shall  have 
to  use  a knife.  They  will  peel  like  old  potatoes,  which  are  often  sent 
to  table  with  their  skins  on.  Then,  when  peeled,  they  must  be 
thrown  into  more  boiling  water,  with  salt,  and  be  cooked.  The 
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water  must  be  all  thrown  away  when  they  are  very  nearly  cooked, 
but  not  quite,  and  so,  if  possible,  the  steam  will  make  them  a little 
floury.” 

Mrs.  Newton  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  theory,  but  failing, 
asked  if  she  might  stay  and  see  how  they  were  cooked. 

* Certainly.  It  is  your  own  kitchen.  Who  has  a better  right  to 
come  into  it  than  yourself  ?” 

Ellen’s  eyes  sparkled  with  mischievous  glee.  She  had  evidently 
seen  mistresses  treated  in  a different  manner,  and  longed  to  tell  all 
she  knew,  but  a look  at  Miss  Severn  kept  her  silent,  and  when  the 
girl  had  gone  to  the  scullery,  Mrs  Newton  asked,  “ Have  you  any 
objection  to  my  coming  and  taking  lessons  in  cookery — just  as  you 
give  them  to  Ellen  ? ” 

“ Indeed  I shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will.  Servants,  good  or  bad, 
are  in  many  ways  intolerable.  Those  termed  good  are  so  wedded  to 
old  customs,  that  to  suggest  a new  and  more  approved  way  of 
cooking  or  serving  any  article  gives  so  much  %offence,  that  notice  to 
leave  is  at  once  given.  I believe  that  any  mistress  who  can  cook 
well — not  by  guess-work,  but  by  absolute  rule— is,  in  a measure, 
independent  of  servants.  Anybody  can  do  the  house- work,  either 
ill  or  well,  and  if  ill  done,  it  is  not  a matter  to  grieve  over  ; but  a 
badly-cooked  dinner  is  ; it  spoils  temper,  digestion,  and  good  food. 
Moreover,  cookery  is  not  a fussy  or  uncertain  work.  To  be  perpetu- 
ally lifting  covers  to  try  if  a thing  is  done  argues  sad  unskilfulness.  If 
there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  time  fish,  meat,  or  a pudding 
is  to  be  dressed,  depend  upon  it  failure  must  result.  Cookery  for 
every-day  dinners  in  middle-class  life  is  in  its  variety  of  food  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable — if  you  know  how  to  do  it.  There  are 
certain  laws  for  this  which  must  be  implicitly  followed,  always  at  one 
time  the  same  as  another,  and  you  are  at  once  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  very  simplicity  of  the  rules  prevents  people  from  following 
them.  They  argue,  without  trial,  that  a thing  cannot  be  good, 
because  it  is  so  simple  ; and,  indeed,  bad  cookery  is  so  universal, 
that  a taste  for  it  has  arisen.  I know  of  some  people  who  object  to 
boiled  fish  unless  it  comes  to  the  table  broken  to  pieces,  and  say  if  it 
comes  whole  and  unbroken  it  is  not  cooked  enough.  They  will  not 
eat  cabbage  unless  it  is  boiled  to  a mash,  when  it  is  almost  poisonous, 
causing  most  unpleasant  effects,  from  its  having  first  had  its  hurtful 
properties  boiled  out,  and  then  being  boiled  till  these  are  again 
absorbed.  So  with  over-boiled  potatoes,  only  these  are  considered 
good,  notwithstanding  they  are  really  very  hurtful,  and  the  water 
they  have  absorbed  is  almost  poisonous,  and  then  blame  is  laid  on 
the  ill-treated  vegetable.” 

“ There  is  some  sense  in  what  you  say,  but  why  is  it  that  cooks 
will  not  do  the  right  thing  instead  of  the  wrong,  when  you  say  the 
right  way  is  the  least  trouble  ?” 

“ On  this  point  I can’t  answer  you,  excepting  that  a little  know- 
ledge of  anything  is  misleading,  and  that  for  many  years  the  ignor- 
ance of  mistresses  has  been  a profitable  matter  to  servants.  If  they 
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do  a thing  ill,  the  mistresses  cannot  teach  them  better,  and  if  it  be 
well  done,  all  the  same,  there  is  no  praise  ; and  again,  they  have 
rarely  been  taught  the  right  way.  I think  many  cooks  will  excel  in 
making  sweets  when  they  cannot  cook  anything  else.  To  boil  a piece 
of  fish,  to  fry  fish,  to  cook  a chop  or  steak  to  perfection,  is  beyond 
them,  because  no  certain  rules  have  been  given  to  them.  4 Cook  it 
till  it  is  done  ’ is  no  rule  for  ignorance — 4 put  it  into  water,’  but  at 
what  temperature  is  never  named.  This  I would  impress  on  every 
gentlewoman  not  born  to  certain  independence,  and  at  even  this  I 
would  not  stop.  Let  her  be  independent  of  her  servants  by  herself 
learning  to  do  all  household  work  well.  Would  Mr.  Newton  be  able 
to  detect  error  in  his  clerks  if  he  did  not  understand  his  profession  ? 
Would  any  man  engaged  in  business,  of  whatever  kind,  be  able  to 
manage  it  successfully  if  ignorant  of  all  its  workings  ? Depend  upon 
it,  women  are  much  behind  the  time  of  their  great-grandmothers, 
who,  according  to  the  conditions  of  life  at  that  period,  were  far  more 
highly-educated  young  women  than  are  now  to  be  met  with.” 

44  You  are  very  young  to  have  had  this  experience,”  said  Mrs. 
Newton. 

44  It  is  not  so  much  my  experience  as  that  of  my  mother  and  father, 
the  latter  particularly,  though  both  have  described  to  me  all  they 
knew  in  their  early  days  ; and  with  such  knowledge,  educated  us  to 
understand  thoroughly  what  we  applied  ourselves  to.  I have  reaped 
immense  benefit  from  their  teachings,  and  my  own  observation  has 
led  me  to  know  that  they  were  right.” 

44  Would  all  girls  were  so  educated ! — would  that  I had  been  ! But 
it  is  not  too  late  yet,  so  I will  become  your  pupil.  One  thing  I must 
not  forget.  I promised  to  send  Ellen  for  the  spinach,  which  we  can 
have  also  for  luncheon,  if  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble  to  clean  it. 
I know  it  is  troublesome,  and  often  gritty.” 

44  There  is  no  trouble  to  dress  spinach  or  to  clean  it,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  learn  how  to  cook  it,  I shall  be  pleased  to  show  you 
how.” 

While  Ellen  went  after  the  spinach,  Mrs.  Newton  asked  if  the  girl 
was  teachable. 

44  Not  better  nor  worse  than  other  girls  whose  ideas  of  progress  are 
dormant.  She  will  in  time  be  like  other  young  people,  tired  of  work. 
It  is  human  nature,  and  one  must  expect  an  outbreak  and  its  result 
— 4 If  you  please  to  suit  yourself  this  day  month.’  ” 

44  Oh,  dear,  what  is  to  be  done  then  ? ” 

44  Just  nothing,  but  begin  over  again.  If  you  are  mistress  of  the 
situation,  you  will  never  be  placed  in  the  misery  you  have  been. 
Here  comes  Ellen  with  the  spinach,  and  no  great  quantity  either.” 

44  It  looked  so  much.  I thought  there  was  a great  deal,”  said  Mrs. 
Newton. 

44  It  looks  a great  deal,  but  when  cooked  will  not  be  more  than  a 
saucerful.  The  stems  have  first  to  be  picked  from  the  leaves,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  leaves  are  washed,  a handful  at  a time,  in  warm 
water,  and  well  tossed  about  (and  mind  not  more  than  a small  hand- 
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ful  at  a time),  the  sand  and  insects  will  thus  readily  drop  out.  Then 
quickly  throw  it  into  cold  water : the  pans  of  hot  and  cold  water 
must  be  placed  close  together.  After  all  is  done  in  this  way,  throw 
away  the  warm  water,  fill  the  pans  with  cold  water,  and  again  lift  the 
spinach  from  the  cold  into  the  second  pan  of  cold  water.  This  is 
simple  enough,  and  is  the  only  way  to  cleanse  all  vegetables  with  but 
little  trouble  and  no  uncertainty.  Now  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
no  grit  is  in  the  spinach,  and  the  latter,  far  from  being  limp  by  the 
action  of  the  hot  water,  is  firm  and  crisp,  because  the  water  was  not 
too  hot,  nor  was  the  spinach  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  Now,  telling 
this,  and  even  showing  how  to  do  it  to  a thoughtless  girl,  would  not 
benefit  maid  or  mistress.  She  would  say,  4 The  missus  do  worry  so 
over  the  cooking/  and  straightway  go  and  put  the  whole  of  the  spinach 
into  hot  water  and  spoil  it.  This  is  not  imaginary,  for  the  very  thing 
happened  in  our  own  home. 

4 4 In  ten  minutes  the  spinach  is  drained  and  put  into  a saucepan,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  to  prevent  burning  at  the  bottom,  a little 
salt  on  the  top,  is  covered  closely,  and  put  on  the  fire.  In  ten  minutes 
stir  it  down  and  round,  and  turn  it  over.  In  another  ten  minutes  it 
will  be  done  ; it  is  then  drained  and  the  water  pressed  from  it,  then 
chopped  while  in  the  colander,  and  again  the  water  is  pressed  from  it ; 
then  it  is  turned  into  a basin,  chopped  again,  one  teaspoonful  of  moist 
sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  added  ; stir  well  in  the  basin,  and  put  the 
latter  over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  to  re- warm,  and  serve  hot  on 
buttered  toast ; a round  cut  into  eight  sippets,  so  that  one  can  be 
helped  with  each  spoonful  of  spinach.”  All  this  Miss  Severn  told 
Mrs.  Newton,  who  then  proceeded  to  act  according  to  her  directions, 
Ellen  standing  meanwhile  very  much  interested  in  the  operation, 
particularly  in  the  washing  process.  At  last  the  spinach  was  done, 
to  the  intense  gratification  of  both.  Mrs.  Newton  had  learned  some- 
thing, and  Ellen  had  tried  her  best  to  understand. 

44  Never  mind,  Ellen.  4 Practice  makes  perfect.’  We  must  now 
attend  to  the  potatoes  and  the  meat.”  The  4 4 new”  potatoes  were 
not  uneatable  when  they  were  drained  and  left  to  steam,  with  a little 
salt  over,  and  rolled  in  a little  fresh  butter ; but  they  were  waxy — 
very  waxy. 

The  meat  was  cut  in  slices  from  the  under-side  of  the  shoulder, 
close  to  the  blade-bone,  was  dipped  in  melted  dripping,  then  into 
flour  till  it  was  well  covered,  then  fried  in  boiling  dripping  ; in  a few 
moments  it  was  cooked. 

44  What  an  extraordinary  way  to  fry  meat,  and  what  a little  fat  you 
fry  it  in!”  remarked  Mrs.  Newton.  Ellen;  too,  was  watching  the 
process,  and  said,  44  You  told  me  to  fry  the  fish  in  plenty  of  fat.” 

44  Fish,  yes,  and  meat  also  with  eggs  and  breadcrumbs,  such  as 
lamb  chops  ; but  meat  like  this,  dipped  first  in  fat  and  then  floured, 
does  not  require  much,  and  chops  and  steaks,  if  you  fry  them  at  all, 
in  scarcely  any  fat,  only  enough  to  grease  a very  hot,  almost  red-hot, 
frying-pan.  In  dressing  chops  and  steaks  the  last  is  the  secret.  If 
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they  are  put  into  a cold  pan  the  gravy  is  drawn  from  them  and  they 
are  tough  ; but  as  neither  broiling  nor  frying  will  make  tough  meat 
tender,  it  is  good  policy  in  every  household  where  chops  and  steaks 
are  consumed,  to  have  a loin  of  mutton  well-hung,  and  a piece  of  beef 
from  which  steaks  can  be  cut,  kept  in  the  house. 

“We  once  lived  some  miles  distant  from  shops  ; the  butcher  brought 
us  meat  only  once  a week,  so  we  were  obliged  to  contrive,  especially 
in  summer. ” 

“ But  how  could  you  keep  meat  sweet  in  the  hot  summer  weather?  ” 
Mrs.  Newton  asked. 

“ This  is  easily  done,  and  I will  tell  you  how  some  other  time — 
not  only  meat,  but  fish/* 

“ Ah,  yes,  I know — you  had  a refrigerator.” 

“No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  keep  meat 
fresh,  or  to  restore  it  when  slightly  turned  ; but  as  we  don’t  need  it 
to-day  we  had  better  defer  it  till  another  opportunity.  Meanwhile 
your  luncheon  is  nearly  ready.  The  meat  is  nicely  cooked,  as  you 
see  ; the  gravy  must  be  made  with  a tablespoonful  of  flour  and  two 
of  cold  water,  stirred  to  a paste,  then  set  with  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  make  it  like  thin  starch.  If  I were  making  this  for  the  dining- 
room, I should  stir  in  a bit  of  butter  melted,  the  size  of  a walnut, 
with  the  flour,  before  I put  the  boiling  water.  Now  for  the  colouring 
which  I made  just  now.” 

“ You  made  the  colouring  V’  questioned  Ellen.  “ When  V’ 

“While  you  were  washing  your  hands.  The  kettle  was  boiling, 
the  chicory  was  on  the  shelf,  the  coffee-pot  was  clean  and  free  from 
coffee  flavour.  I put  about  two  ounces  of  chicory  in,  and  poured 
a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it.  Now,  see  the  result.  It  is  a 
beautiful  deep  colour,  fine  as  wine,  although  it  has  been  standing  only 
half  an  hour,  and  a few  drops  suffice  to  colour  the  mixture.  A half- 
pint of  the  finest  and  most  innocent  colouring  in  the  world  to  be  had 
for  a penny  is  not  very  expensive,  particularly  as  it  is  ready  at  a 
moment  for  soups  or  broths,  or  for  whatever  colouring  is  needed  ; 
besides,  chicory  is  not  only  useful  in  this  way,  but  it  is  very  whole- 
some. My  father  told  me  that  it  ought  to  be  drunk  for  its  good 
effect  on  the  liver,  and  for  bilious  complaints  generally ; it  is  bene- 
ficial also  in  consumption.” 

“Dear  me,  how  extraordinary!  I have  read  somewhere  that 
chicory  is  unwholesome,”  said  Mrs.  Newton. 

“Have  you  any  botanical  works  in  your  library?  If  so,  consult 
them,  and  under  the  head  of  ‘ Chicory,’  which  often  grows  wild  by 
the  roadside,  you  will  find  it  stated  that  it  is  useful  as  a non-irritat- 
ing tonic,  added  to  the  virtues  my  father  attributed  to  it ; and  he 
would  not  have  said  this  without  authority.  Neither  should  I have 
used  the  chicory  had  I not  known  how  innocent  it  was,  and  that  the 
French  cooks  use  it  extensively  ; so  chicory  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  good  friend.  The  endive  one  eats  as  salad  is  one  of  the  chicory 
tribe,  but  it  is  not  cultivated,  as  the  real  chicory  is,  for  its  roots,  and 
for  its  being  such  a valuable  article  of  commerce.  A tablespoonful 
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colours  the  gravy  beautifully.  There  is  but  little  fat  in  the  pan. 
The  mixture  of  flour  and  water  is  added  to  this,  and  allowed  to  come 
to  the  boil,  but  is  not  boiled  ; it  is  then  strained  into  the  hot  dish, 
and  the  meat  placed  upon  it.  All  gravies  should  be  made  in  this 
manner.  Whether  dripping  or  butter  is  used,  it  never  disagrees  with 
those  who  eat  it,  because  the  flour  absorbs  all  fat,  which  is  thus  con- 
verted into  nourishing  food.  A piece  of  hot  buttered  toast  is  very  nice, 
but  the  butter  is  too  often  retained  in  the  stomach,  and  cannot  be 
digested.  This  is  not  the  case  with  gravies  made  with  flour  and 
butter,  or  with  dripping.” 

“ You  have  certainly  enlightened  me  on  some  points,”  said  Mrs. 
Newton,  u and  I do  think  this  is  a very  delicious  little  luncheon — 
not  to  say  dinner— you  have  cooked,  if  the  meat  is  not  hard.” 

6 6 The  meat  is  never  hard  cut  from  under  a shoulder,  neither  from 
the  inside  of  a loin,  whether  beef,  mutton,  or  pork.” 

“ I don’t  quite  understand  the  part  of  the  joint  you  mean.” 

“ Where  the  kidney  is  situate  in  a loin  of  veal,  as  it  is  in  any  other 
loin,  as  in  lamb  and  beef  and  mutton,  only  we  never  see  it  sent  to 
table  with  beef,  and  rarely  with  mutton — with  loins  of  lamb  and  veal 
always.  It  is  from  this  meat,  so  short  in  its  grain,  that  delicious 
sausages  are  made  to  perfection,  and  from  beef  the  mincemeat  is 
made,  when  meat  is  used.” 

The  luncheon  served  in  the  dining-room,  all  cookery  implements 
were  removed,  the  kitchen  and  the  hearth  swept,  the  cloth  was  laid 
for  dinner  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  dining-room. 
Ellen,  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  a white  apron,  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Newton,  and  when  the  meat  came  down  it  was  kept  hot  on  the 
top  plate  of  the  outside  of  the  oven  till  the  girl  was  quite  ready  for 
her  dinner,  and,  watching  Miss  Severn’s  manner  at  the  table,  she 
began  to  imitate  her.  This  time  there  was  no  dipping  the  knife  in 
the  salt,  and  no  biting  off  bread.  She  was  beginning  to  awaken  from 
her  barbarism,  and,  as  all  that  she  saw  was  new  to  her,  she  was  like 
a child  delighted  with  a toy. 

“ Were  you  ever  shown  how  to  wait  at  table,  Ellen?” 

“ Law,  no,  Miss  Severn!  There’s  not  much  in  that — anybody  can 
wait  at  table.” 

“ 111  or  well,  do  you  mean?” 

“ There’s  no  ill  about  it,  Miss  Anna.  There’s  nothing  to  do — just 
put  the  dishes  down  and  take  ’em  away.” 

4 ‘True,  that’s  oneway,  but  I want  you  to  wait  at  table  in  the 
style  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  be  served.  By 
which  side  of  the  lady  or  gentleman  do  you  put  the  plate  down?” 
“I’m  sure  I dont  know.  I’m  not  particular.” 

“ Listen  to  me,  and  try  to  remember.  We  can  eat  our  dinner  all 
the  same.  You  put  a plate  down  on  the  left-hand  side  for  the  reason 
that  a lady  or  gentleman  oftener  uses  the  right  hand  thau  the  left, 
and  possibly  the  right  hand  might  be  lifted  at  the  very  moment  you 
are  trying  to  put  down  the  plate,  and  thus  the  contents  of  it  would 
be  upset  or  scattered.  But  remember  to  take  the  plate  in  the  right 
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hand  from  the  master  or  mistress,  and  when  you  come  to  the  guest 
put  it  with  your  left  hand  down  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  person 
you  are  serving.  Come  now  and  try  to  wait  upon  me  in  the  same 
way  I have  told  you.” 

Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  by  Ellen  before  this  simple  rule 
could  be  remembered,  still  Miss  Severn  bore  in  mind  that,  like  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  awakening  of  dormant  faculties  is  a matter  of 
patience  to  produce  perfect  work,  and  that  i 6 many  failures  are  neces- 
sary to  success.” 

After  the  dinner  a lesson  on  the  taking  away  of  the  plates  was 
given.  Ellen  began  to  take  off  the  knives  and  forks,  and  so  to  drop 
the  gravy  and  pieces  on  them  on  the  cloth,  and  then  to  pack  the 
plates  one  on  the  other  on  the  table.  Before  she  could  accomplish 
this  last  Miss  Severn  said,  quickly — 

“ No,  no,  Ellen,  not  so!  Never  take  the  knives  and  forks  off  the 
plates  at  the  table,  but  remove  the  plates,  one  in  each  hand,  with  the 
knives  and  forks  upon  them,  and  place  them  on  the  tray  that  is  here 
on  the  dresser ; but  if  it  were  in  the  dining-room  you  would  have  the 
tray  on  the  sideboard.” 

“ Law,  Miss  Anna,  how  very  particular  you  are  ! What  can  it 
matter?  It  takes  so  long  your  way.” 

“Supposing  Ellen,  you  were  a lady  with  a very  expensive  silk 
dress  on,  and  the  servant  removed  the  knives  and  forks  as  you  were 
doing,  very  probably  the  pieces  on  the  knives  would  drop  on  the 
dress  and  grease  it,  and  if  not  then  they  would  fall  on  the  carpet. 
How  would  you  like  this?” 

The  idea  of  being  a lady  and  her  possession  of  a silk  dress  amused 
the  girl  to  the  detriment  of  the  lesson.  This  Miss  Severn  saw. 

“ I will  put  it  in  another  light.  Have  you  a good  Sunday  dress? ” 

“ Yes,  I have  got  a very  good  one;  shall  I show  it  to  you?” 

“ Not  now,  but  we  will  suppose  you  sitting  at  this  table  and  I 
getting  up  and  removing  the  knives  and  forks  as  you  do,  and  should 
drop  the  grease  on  your  dress;  would  you  like  it?  ” 

“ Of  course  not ; it  don’t  stand  to  reason.” 

“ Well,  then,  what  you  would  not  like  done  to  yourself  don’t  you 
do  to  others.  Besides,  it  is  not  respectful  to  those  you  are  serving, 
to  come  to  the  table  and  pack  the  plates  as  if  you  were  in  the  scullery. 
Your  way  also  takes  more  time.  In  removing  the  plates  you  take 
away  the  plate  with  your  right  hand  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
guest,  not  as  you  put  the  plates  down,  on  the  left.  There  is  no 
danger  of  your  hand  being  knocked,  because  as  you  put  it  on  the 
right-hand  side  the  hand  is  seen.  You  take  the  plate  away  and  put 
it  in  your  left  hand,  then  proceed  to  the  next  guest  and  remove 
another  with  your  right  hand  and  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  if  you 
have  a number  of  people  to  wait  on  and  no  help,  you  may  as  quickly 
remove  four  plates,  putting  them  one  on  the  other  in  this  way,  as 
two.  And  before  you  take  away  the  plates  you  should  quietly  put 
the  knives  in  the  tray  and  the  silver  by  itself,  but  this  noiseless  work 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful  habit  and  quickness — be  sure  that 
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noisy  people  do  little  work.  Some  day,  perhaps  to-morrow,  yon  shall 
put  the  plates  on  the  table  and  we  will  have  an  imaginary  dinner 
party,  and  I will  show  you  these  things. 

“ Now  it  is  time  to  wash  the  silver,  not  by  throwing  it  into  a pan 
of  hot  water,  where  the  grease  will  float  on  the  top,  and  as  you  take 
it  out  will  settle  upon  the  edges.  You  see  this  pattern  is  termed  the 
‘ threaded  pattern,’  and  if  you  do  it  your  way  you  will  soon  have,  as 
it  has  now,  a black  instead  of  a bright  line  round  it.  Find  a wide 
jar,  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  small  forks,  put  a little 
soda  in  it,  then  the  silver,  and  pour  the  boiling  water  from  the  tap 
or  kettle  upon  the  silver,  then  you  will  see  the  dirt  run  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  ; wipe  them  quickly  and  singly  while  they  are  hot, 
rub  them  quite  dry,  and  lay  them  regularly  in  the  plate-basket. 
Then  dip  your  knives  in  singly ; don’t  put  the  handles  into  the  water, 
as  this  melts  the  cement  which  fastens  on  the  handles.  First  wipe 
each  in  a piece  of  waste  paper,  which  burn  afterwards,  and  then  wipe 
them  dry  in  a cloth  ; you  see,  just  as  I am  doing.” 

‘ ‘ I always  wipe  ’em  in  a cloth,  first.  ” 

u And  does  that  method  keep  your  cloth  from  being  greasy  ?” 

“ Why,  of  course  not;  I’ve  got  to  wash  the  cloth.” 

“ By  the  number  of  cloths  I saw  yesterday  that  were  greasy,  even 
the  glass-cloths  you  had  used  as  knife-cloths,  you  could  not  have 
washed  them  for  a long  time.  By  wiping  the  knives  first  in  paper 
your  cloths,  time,  and  soap  are  saved.  The  dishes  have  now  to  be 
washed  in  hot  water  with  a little  soda  in  it,  and  as  each  is  washed 
put  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water ; by  this  method  no  pieces  or  dirt 
stick  to  them.  Don’t  put  more  than  three  plates  in  your  pan  at  a 
time,  and  tie  your  dish-cloth  in  a bunch  on  to  the  end  of  a stick,  and 
see  how  nicely  you  can  clean  them  without  stewing  your  hands  in  the 
hot  water ; besides,  by  this  method  you  can  have  the  water  hotter. 
A hard  iron-bound  brush  is  better  than  a dish-cloth.  When  I am 
my  own  servant  depend  upon  it  I shall  find  out  plenty  of  contriv- 
ances for  doing  my  work  in  a cleanly  manner  and  not  soiling  my  hands 
more  than  I can  help.” 

u Mine  do  chap  so  with  the  hot  water.” 

“ That  is  your  own  fault.  A pennyworth  of  glycerine  and  an 
equal  quantity  by  measure  of  water  mixed  together  and  rubbed  on 
the  hands  at  night  will  keep  them  free  from  chaps  and  roughness.” 

“ See  what  you  are  doing,  Ellen,  putting  all  your  pieces  off  the 
plates  into  the  sink  to  make  that  dirty.  Collect  them ” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  this  moment  came  a knock  at  the  hall  door,  and  with  it  the 
bell  rang. 

“ Why,  that’s  the  master’s  knock,”  said  Ellen.  “ What’s  he  come 
home  so  early  for?  And  I’m  so  dirty,  won't  I catch  a black  look?” 
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Miss  Severn  glanced  at  Ellen  for  a moment,  then  went  to  open 
the  door.  She  found  Mr.  Newton  and  two  gentlemen.  The  latter 
lifted  their  hats  as  they  passed  in. 

In  a few  moments  Mrs.  Newton  came  into  the  kitchen,  and  said — 

4 4 My  husband  has  brought  two  clients  of  his,  and  is  anxious  to 
show  them  some  hospitality.  They  leave  by  the  six  o’clock  train  ; 
it  is  now  nearly  three.  What  can  be  got  for  their  dinner  that  may 
be  quickly  done?  He  has  brought  some  salmon  with  him.” 

44  Salmon  and  caper  sauce,  lamb  and  mint  sauce,  and  spinach, 
mutton  cutlets,  young  carrots,  and  potatoes,  will  not  be  a bad  im- 
promptu dinner,  for  they  can’t  expect  anything  else,  except  sweets,” 
said  Miss  Severn.  44  You  see  there  will  not  be  two  hours  to  get  the 
whole  done,  which  must  be  on  the  table  at  five  o’clock,  or  a quarter 
to  five  is  better.  So  we  can  only  reckon  upon  an  hour  and  a half  to 
cook  it.  Men  don’t  care  much  for  sweets.  We  can  have  stewed 
rhubarb  and  macaroni  cheese.” 

4 4 But  can  all  this  be  done  in  an  hour  and  a- half  ? If  so,  I shall 
think  you  are  a conjuror  as  well  as  a contriver.  Why,  the  salmon 
will  take  all  that  time.” 

44  We  will  see,”  replied  Miss  Severn.  44  Ellen  must  go  to  the 
butcher’s  for  four  mutton  chops,  and  bring  from  the  greengrocer’s  a 
bunch  of  young  carrots.  I suppose  the  cheese  and  macaroni  are  in 
the  house ; the  rhubarb  I know  is.  The  water  is  boiling  and  the 
saucepans  are  clean,  and  that  is  a good  way  towards  cooking  a 
dinner.  The  salmon,  I see,  weighs  four  pounds ” 

4 4 Before  you  say  more,  may  I stay  and  learn  how  to  cook  this 
dinner  ? Mr.  Newton  says  he  wishes  to  be  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room to  talk  over  business  matters,  so  I am  not  wanted  there.” 

44  Certainly;  the  kitchen,  as  I have  said  before,  is,  as  you  know, 
your  own,  to  come  into  and  go  out  whenever  you  like ; and,  truly, 
I shall  be  delighted  if  you  will  learn  the  delicate  art  of  cooking,  it 
will  always  be  such  a help  to  you.  Indeed,  a knowledge  of  this 
alone  renders  mistresses  independent  of  the  impertinence  and  waste- 
fulness of  so-called  cooks. 

44  The  salmon  weighs  four  pounds,  that  will  take,  after  it  boils,  just 
twenty-four  minutes — that  is  six  minutes  to  the  pound.  The  lamb 
is  the  same  weight,  that  will  take  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound,  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  ten  minutes  for  warming  through  in  addi- 
tion. The  chops,  egged  and  bread- crumbed,  will  take  quite  half-an- 
hour.  The  carrots  twenty  minutes,  potatoes  half-an-hour.  Macaroni 
twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour,  if  browned.  The  rhubarb  to  pre- 
pare and  cook,  twenty  minutes.  There  will  be  ample  time.  Perhaps 
you  will  prepare  the  rhubarb,  grate  the  cheese,  and  prepare  the 
bread-crumbs.” 

44  All  this  with  pleasure.  We  have  dried  mint  in  the  house.  I 
dried  and  sifted  it  last  summer.” 

44  The  meat  is  the  first  thing,”  said  Miss  Severn.  44  The  oven  is 
hot,  and ” 
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“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  bake  the  meat?  Mr.  Newton  wiU 
discover  it  in  one  moment.  Pray,  don’t  bake  it.” 

“ I have  heard  this  said  many  times,  but  I have  never  found  any 
who  made  the  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  praised  the 
baked  meat  as  being  perfectly  roasted,  always  finishing  up  with,  ‘ I 
could  detect  baked  meats  in  an  instant.*  ” 

“ How  do  you  prevent  the  horrid  taste  that  baked  meat  has  ?” 

“ By  having  the  oven  very  hot  when  the  meat  is  put  in,  and  then 
never  quite  closing  the  door  till  the  meat  is  cooked  and  taken  out. 
The  science  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  hot  air,  permeated  as  it  is  by 
the  steam  from  the  meat,  rushes  out  at  the  opening  instead  of  with  the 
door  shut,  remaining  in  and  being  heated  over  and  over  again,  at 
last  depositing  itself  upon  the  meat,  and  imparting  to  it  the  flavour 
of  burnt  oil.  If  the  oven  door  be  closed  for  one  instant  while  the 
meat  is  cooking,  the  burnt  air  flashes  over  the  meat  and  spoils  it. 
Not  even  pastry  should  have  the  door  closed  after  the  first  ten 
minutes,  but  meat  not  at  all.  It  is  not  alone  by  baking  the  meat  in 
this  way  that  the  full  flavour  of  the  meat  is  retained,  but  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process.  For  want  of  a baking- tin  proper  for  meat,  I 
take  this  cake  tin  ; it  is  large  enough  for  the  meat,  being  oval.  Into 
this  tin  I put  just  one  half-pound  of  dripping.  Let  it  melt  in  the 
oven,  then  put  the  meat  in,  and  baste  it  all  over  with  this  fat.  And 
thus  it  cooks  in  the  fat.  You  may  suppose,  as  many  have  who  have 
seen  the  process,  that  this  method  makes  the  meat  taste  greasy.  Not 
in  the  least,  but  on  the  contrary.  There  is  a little  science  in  this, 
too.  The  meat  being  rolled  in  the  hot  fat,  the  latter  prevents  the 
watery  juices  or  gravy  of  the  meat  from  exuding.  And  as  fat  absorbs 
heat,  the  meat  is  cooked  in  a greater  heat  than  if  no  fat  were  used, 
and  so  left  to  bake  and  dry  into  tasteless  food.  Before  serving, 
every  portion  of  fat  is  drained  from  the  tin,  then  the  gravy  put  into 
it,  and  made  hot,  or,  for  those  who  like  it  best — and  I do  not — the 
baking  tin  is  rinsed  with  a little  hot  water  and  salt,  which  is  poured 
over  the  meat — a bad  practice.  Meat  cooked  in  this  manner  requires 
only  once  turning,  and  then  it  should  be  floured,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  brown  over  in  flakes.  The  meat  will  also  brown,  but  the 
flour,  when  browned,  makes  the  meat  look  and  taste  so  appetising. 

“ The  meat  now  ready,  I put  it  in  the  hot  oven  ; in  ten  minutes  it 
will  have  warmed  through,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  I shall 
reckon  the  time  it  is  to  remain  in  the  oven,  allowing  twenty  minute/ 
to  each  pound.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the  matter,  no  keeping 
the  meat  basted — or,  as  some  more  sensibly  call  it,  dripped — no  dust, 
no  cinders,  and  no  trouble,  and  as  the  result  you  will  see  a delicious 
juicy  joint.” 

“ I observe  that  you  have  put  the  top  of  the  shoulder  down  into 
the  dripping,  and  the  blade-side  upwards.  Why  is  this  ?” 

“ To  keep  the  meat  juicy,  and  for  the  greater  heat  of  the  boiling 
fat,  which  cooks  it  more  rapidly.  Meat  so  placed,  if  the  oven  be  very 
hot,  can  never,  in  reasonable  time,  part  with  its  juices.  A sirloin  of 
beef,  which  takes  to  cook  it  only  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound, 
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should  be  put  the  skin  side  downwards,  the  under-cut  and  fat  on 
the  top  ; this  for  the  first  hour,  when  the  fat,  instead  of  dripping 
down  on  the  meat,  as  it  has  done  for  the  first  hour,  will  now  be  com- 
paratively dry,  and  then  the  joint  may  be  turned  over.  The  gravy 
for  this  I prefer  made  with  very  little  flour,  cold  water  and  colouring, 
just  as  I showed  Ellen  yesterday. 

“ Now  the  meat  is  in,  the  carrots,  the  rhubarb,  and  the  potatoes 
must  be  seen  to.  I will  wash  the  rhubarb  in  the  sticks  ; would  you 
like  to  cut  it  up  in  pieces  exactly  an  inch  in  length  ? ” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Newton  ; and  when  it  was  brought  to  her, 
she  exclaimed,  “ What  lovely  large  sticks ! I never  saw  rhubarb 
sticks  all  of  one  size  like  this  is.” 

“ No ! I have  selected  the  thickest  sticks ; the  others  will  do  for  a 
tart.  As  soon  as  it  is  cut  I will  put  it  into  the  water  now  boiling  in 
that  large  tin  saucepan,  and  cook  it  like  any  other  vegetable.” 

“ Put  it  in  water!  whoever  heard  of  such  a thing?” 

“ Very  few,  I grant.  Many  people  object  to  rhubarb,  so  did  I till 
it  occurred  to  me  to  cook  it  in  this  manner.  In  fact,  I detested  it 
before,  and  now  it  is  always  welcomed.” 

“ Why,  your  manner  of  cooking  things  is  different  from  anything 
I have  ever  heard  of.” 

“ I must  confess  that  it  is  so — it  is  a plan  of  my  own,  originally 
suggested  by  a very  simple  matter — but  it  succeeds,  and  without 
trouble,  or  fuss,  or  worry,  or  tormenting  the  saucepan  lids  by 
frequently  taking  them  off  to  ascertain  if  things  are  ‘done.*  I now 
pity  the  young  women  who  are  told  to  boil  a thing  until  it  is  tender 
or  soft,  or  whatever  the  term  may  be,  she  not  knowing  whether  the 
thing  will  well  take  an  hour,  or  less  or  more  time  to  cook  it.  I must 
say  that  my  plan  is  such  a system  which,  if  followed,  no  failure  in 
cooking  anything  can  arise. 

“This  rhubarb  weighs  two  pounds,  all  thick  ; to  this  quantity  is 
used  a pound  of  sugar  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated.  I mix  the 
two  together,  and  leave  it  till  the  rhubarb  is  cooked.  When,  as  you 
see,  this  large  tin  saucepanful  of  water  boils  fast,  the  rhubarb  is 
thrown  in,  stirred  down  with  a wooden  or  silver  spoon — not  one  of 
iron.  The  cover  is  put  on,  and  for  about  three  or  even  five  minutes 
it  may  be  left.  Then,  the  cover  taken  off,  the  rhubarb  is  not  again 
left  till  it  is  done.  It  may  be  quietly  turned  in  the  saucepan  with 
the  spoon  so  as  not  to  break  the  rhubarb.  The  moment  it  boils  it 
softens,  and  in  three  minutes’,  or  less,  time,  according  to  whether  the 
rhubarb  is  old  or  young,  strain  it  off  quickly  with  the  cover  tilted  on 
the  saucepan,  as  in  straining  potatoes,  leaving  enough  of  the  juice  in 
to  serve  with  it.  Gently  let  it  slip  from  the  saucepan  into  the  pie- 
dish.  Now,  as  gently  scatter  the  mixture  of  sugar  and  lemon  over, 
and  leave  it  till  cold.  Not  a bit  of  this  rhubarb,  you  see,  is  broken, 
it  looks  like  enormous  gooseberries.  A quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the 
water  is  boiling,  is  quite  enough  for  all  the  process  of  cooking 
rhubarb,  which  is  delicious  for  eating  with  meat  instead  of  gooseberry 
or  apple  sauce,  and  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Ripe  or  unripe  gooseberries 
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cooked  in  a similar  manner  will  never  have  the  skins  tough,  neither 
have  they  a disagreeable  flavour  too  often  complained  of. 

“ The  next  thing  shall  be  the  mararoni.  Six  ounces  of  this  and  six 
ounces  of  grated  cheese  will  be  ample  for  a large  dish.  The  macaroni 
is  washed  quickly  in  warm  water,  then  thrown  into  a large  saucepan 
of  fast-boiling  water,  and  boiled  fast  for  twenty  minutes  ; if  not  then 
wanted  for  use,  it  must  be  strained  from  the  boiling  water  and 
thrown  into  plenty  of  cold  water  till  needed,  otherwise  it  will  dry 
and  become  hard,  or  if  only  a little  water  be  used  for  it,  then  it  will 
be  hard  ; it  must  have  plenty  of  water  and  have  plenty  of  room  to 
gallop  about  in,  or  it  will  not  swell.  There  will  be  scarcely  time  for 
baking  it  to-day,  so  we  will  have  it  Neapolitan  fashion.  As  soon  as 
the  macaroni  is  cooked  the  water  is  strained  from  it.  A little  piece 
of  butter  is  put  with  it,  and  stirred  well.  It  is  then  turned  on  a hot 
dish,  and  the  grated  cheese  put  lightly  but  thickly  over,  and  served. 
In  this  manner  it  is  more  digestible  than  when  baked.  However, 
this  must  not  be  cooked  till  within  five  minutes  of  its  serving,  or  it 
will  be  hard.  I shall  now  only  weigh  and  grate  the  cheese,  which, 
too,  must  be  covered  till  wanted,  or  it  gets  dry.” 

“ If  you  please,  miss,  can  I scrape  the  carrots?”  Ellen  asked. 

“If  you  do,  you  will  certainly  spoil  these  nice  young  carrots. 
Wash  them  clean,  and  tie  them  loosely  in  a piece  of  old  curtain 
muslin,  if  such  is  to  be  had ; if  not,  we  can  do  without,  but  with  it 
the  process  is  less  trouble.” 

Mrs.  Newton  soon  produced  the  muslin,  in  which  the  washed 
carrots  were  loosely  tied,  and  put  into  a large  saucepan  nearly  full  of 
fast-boiling  water,  and  with  about  two  ounces  of  salt  and  a teaspoonful 
of  dripping. 

“ You  know  that  any  other  fat  will  do  as  well — butter,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  but  this  is  extravagance,”  remarked  Miss  Severn. 

The  carrots  soon  boiled f and  for  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  when 
they  were  lifted  out  by  the  muslin  and  plunged  into  cold  water. 

“Oh,  lor!”  said  Ellen,  breathless,  when  she  saw  this  operation. 
The  skin  seemed  to  come  off  at  once  from  the  carrots,  and  where  it 
did  not,  the  slightest  touch  of  finger  and  thumb  removed  it. 
Each  carrot,  as  it  was  skinned,  was  thrown  into  boiling  water  in  a 
basin,  and  covered,  on  the  hot  plate  of  the  oven,  till  wanted,  when 
they  were  quickly  strained  and  served  in  a hot  dish. 

“But,  surely,  all  carrots  will  not  cook  in  so  short  a time,”  re- 
marked Mrs.  Newton. 

“ Young  carrots,  till  September,  will  not  take  much  longer  time  to 
cook  ; then  for  a month,  half-an-hour,  or  even  three-quarters,  accord- 
ing to  size  ; and  for  winter  carrots,  first  scraped,  no  matter  how 
large,  exactly  two  hours.  They  must  never  be  split;  that  spoils  them 
altogether.  If  very  long  they  should  be  cut  in  halves,  not  split,  put 
into  fast-boiling  water  'with  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  dripping  in 
it,  and  then  boiled  for  two  hours.  Those  who  never  liked  carrots 
will  be  sure  to  like  them  if  cooked  in  this  manner.  I think  this 
vegetable  is  much  nicer  when  eaten  with  roasted  meat  instead  of 
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boiled,  though,  indeed,  when  properly  cooked,  they  are  a most  whole- 
some and  agreeable  vegetable  ; but  never  put  carrots  into  cold  water, 
only  into  rapidly  boiling  water,  and  with  salt  and  fat  in  it.” 

“ And  why  always  salt  and  fat?”  asked  Mrs.  Newton. 

i ‘ Because  water  with  salt  in  it  can  be  made  hotter  than  without, 
and  the  fat  softens  the  water,  when  soda  must  not  be  used,  for  the 
reason  in  this  instance,  and  in  that  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Girasole 
artichoke,  soda  would  make  both  these  vegetables  black.” 

“ Isn’t  soda  unwholesome  ? ” 

“ Quite  the  contrary,  if  used  in  moderation.  It  takes  all  the  acrid 
matter  out  of  greens,  asparagus,  and  seakale,  without  destroying 
the  flavour.  It  is  this  acrid  juice  or  oil  which  is  so  fatal  to  digestion. 
Dyspeptics  cry  out  to  have  their  vegetables  boiled  to  a mash,  imagin- 
ing that  all  noxious  qualities  are  thereby  eliminated,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  and  without  soda  which  extracts  them,  these  over-boiled, 
flavourless  vegetables  act  as  poisons  on  those  who  eat  them,  creating 
flatulence,  thirst,  and  a host  of  other  disagreeable  consequences.  We 
were  once  staying  at  Bognor,  and  frequently  noticed  that  opposite,  to 
a pleasant-looking  detached  house  with  a long  front  garden,  several 
invalids  of  the  poorer  class  were  brought.  We  asked  why  this  was, 
as  it  had  no  appearance  of  being  a hospital.  We  were  told  that  a 
lady  lived  there  who  cured  poor  people  of  diarrhoea,  but  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them  if  under  medical  treatment.  My  father  called 
on  her,  and,  saying  who  he  was,  came  to  the  point  at  once  by  asking 
if  she  would  impart  her  secret.  This  at  first  she  strenuously  refused ; 
but,  being  herself  afllicted  by  chronic  erysipelas,  an  exchange  of 
recipes  was  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both.  To  the  afflicted  the 
lady  gave  a piece  of  washing  soda  the  size  of  half  a very  small  hazel- 
nut, and  this  being  dissolved  in  nearly  half-a-pint  of  tepid  water,  was 
drunk  in  about  half  an  hour ; no  quicker  time  was  allowed.  My 
father  came  home  laughing.  6 To  think  that  such  a simple  remedy 
should  never  occur  to  him  before!  Soda  we  know  is  a powerful 
alkali,  and  as  diarrhoea  proceeds  mostly  from  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
why  the  one  neutralises  the  other,  and  the  complaint  is  relieved 
and  again  he  laughed  heartily.  So  you  need  not  fear  to  use  soda  in 
cooking  vegetables  that  have  acidity  in  them,  and  many  vegetables 
have  some.  A few,  as  potatoes,  celery,  spinach,  artichokes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  and  dried  winter  peas — perhaps  there  may  be  a few 
others,  but  I do  not  now  recollect  them — aU  these  should  have  no 
soda.” 

During  the  time  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Miss  Severn  was 
employed  in  crumbling  bread  for  the  chops.  She  out  a quarter  round 
about  an  inch  thick  from  the  loaf*  took  off  the  crust  and  hard  side, 
broke  the  crumb  into  a colander,  and  with  a clean  cloth  over  her 
hand,  rubbed  the  bread  against  the  colander  till  it  readily  passed 
through  the  holes  on  to  a plate  on  which  the  colander  was  placed. 

“ Dear  me  ! I have  seen  servants  actually  dig  out  the  best  part  of 
a loaf  for  this  purpose,  and  leave  the  remainder  in  such  a state  that 
no  one  cared  to  eat  it,”  said  Mrs.  Newton. 
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“ Yes,  I’ve  seen  the  same  thing,  and  more,  the  bread  has  been  cast 
into  the  pig-wash  ; but  my  mother  never  would  allow  such  a thing. 
It  was,  as  she  said,  only  an  incentive  to  waste,  to  theft,  and  to  bring- 
ing very  undesirable  people  to  the  house.  The  pig-wash  tub  being 
a receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  failures  in  food,  stale  bread  and  pieces  of 
meat  invariably  found  a refuge  there.” 

From  the  three  chops  the  ends  were  taken  off,  to  be  fried  lightly, 
and  afterwards  made  into  a ragout.  “ To  send  these  pieces  to  table, 
or  to  keep  them  on  the  chops,  is  only  waste,  as  they  are  always  hard  ; 
but  they  will  make  a ragout  at  no  cost,”  Miss  Severn  remarked. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  turn  everything  to  account.  I had  no 
idea  that  such  pieces  were  good  for  anything.  Servants,  too,  have 
invariably  wasted  the  tops  of  the  chops.” 

“ The  mistake  is  in  giving  servants  to  eat,  or  expecting  them  to 
eat,  anything  which  we  cannot  eat  ourselves.  The  less  tempting 
the  meat  is,  the  greater  reason  for  expending  a little  time  and 
thought  upon  making  it  appetising.  Everything  is  a trouble  to  ser- 
vants, tired  and  overworked  as  many  of  them  are — human  nature  is 
alike  in  prince  and  peasant — and  moreover  in  the  matter  of  making 
the  best  of  eatables  their  ignorance  is  supreme.  I don’t  say  but 
what  they  would  be  willing  to  cook  nicely  if  they  knew  how,  and 
especially  if  it  be  for  the  family,  but  for  themselves  never.  The  vice 
of  gluttony  can  rarely  be  laid  to  a servant  or  servants  fully  em- 
ployed ; it  is  in  households  where  serving-men  and  women  are  kept 
for  show — for  appearance  sake,  that  gourmandise  prevails.  Then 
meat  three  times  a day,  beer  as  often,  and  general  wastefulness  en- 
gender rampant  discontent,  and  too  often  severe  illness.” 

The  chops,  trimmed  into  shape,  with  no  superfluous  fat  left  on, 
were  thus  prepared  for  frying  in  boiling  fat.  In  a small  flat  dish  an 
egg  was  beaten  with  a fork — beaten  till  the  egg  dropped  from  the 
fork  in  drops,  not  hung  in  threads  upon  it ; in  a large  plate  were  the 
bread-crumbs;  then  each  chop  was  dipped  both  sides  into  the  egg, 
and  then  into  the  fine  sifted  bread-crumbs,  and  plenty  of  boiling 
dripping  being  in  the  pan,  the  chops  were  put  in  and  quickly  fried ; 
they  were  not  turned  frequently,  as  steak  is,  for  the  reason  that  the 
egg  and  bread-crumbs  forming  a thin  skin  over  them,  the  gravy  was 
prevented  from  oozing.  When  done  on  one  side  they  were  turned 
on  the  other.  The  dish,  with  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  was 
made  very  hot.  On  this  the  chops  were  put,  and  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  hot  top  of  the  oven,  with  a piece  of  paper  over,  not  a dish-cover. 

“ Why  not  a dish-cover?”  Mrs.  Newton  asked. 

“ Because  the  steam  from  the  meat  would  settle  on  the  cover  and 
keep  the  chops  soddened  instead  of  being  dry  on  the  surface  and 
moist  with  gravy  inside,  which  is  the  case  when  paper  is  laid  over 
the  top.  Chops  and  steaks  should  be  served  the  minute  they  are 
done.  A chop  eate/i  hot  just  from  the  pan  is  a very  different  thing 
from  one  which  has  been  kept  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  being 
cooked.  Also,  if  a chop  is  to  be  broiled,  and  it  is  put  on  the  grid- 
iron without  being  first  dipped  into  melted  dripping,  it  is  a tasteless, 
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hard  affair  in  contrast  to  a chop  that  has  undergone  this  process, 
and  also  it  is  broiled  quicker  by  this  method,  the  fire  being  unable 
to  draw  out  the  juice  of  the  meat  by  reason  that  the  fat  prevents  it 
from  exuding. 

“ I should  have  thought  that  the  use  of  so  much  dripping  would 
have  made  the  food  greasy, : ” remarked  Mrs.  Newton. 

“Quite  the  contrary.  The  fat  takes  a greater  heat  than  even 
boiling  water,  and  the  meat  gets  sooner  dressed ; but  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  fat  lingers  upon  fish  or  meat,  and  this  is  prevented  by 
placing  fish  to  drain  before  the  fire  on  paper  previously  to  placing  it 
on  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in,  and  a chop  or  chops  ought  not  to  be 
at  all  greasy  unless  mismanaged,  and  then  all  recipes  are  worthless ; 
but  should  they  be  greasy  place  them  between  paper  to  drain.” 

The  dinner  ready,  Miss  Severn  prepared  to  serve  it.  A doubled 
tea-cloth  was  spread  on  the  table ; as  each  dish  was  filled  the  bottom 
of  it  was  rubbed  on  the  cloth  to  be  certain  that  nothing  under  the 
dish  should  soil  the  table-cloth.  “ For,”  as  she  observed,  “ a dish 
in  the  kitchen  is  put  down  anywhere,  and  one  never  knows  what 
clings  to  it.”  The  dishes  were  put  on  the  tray  for  Ellen  to  take  to 
the  dining-room.  Miss  Severn  quickly  followed  her;  not,  indeed, 
without  a little  failing  at  heart.  It  was  nothing  new  to  her  to  do  all 
this  at  home,  but  among  strangers  was  another  matter,  and  both  the 
gentlemen  had  evidently  taken  her  to  be  something  different  from  a 
servant,  or  they  would  not  have  lifted  their  hats  on  entering.  The 
dinner  nicely  arranged,  and  Mrs.  Newton  having  gone  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, Ellen  was  told  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  if  bidden  to 
enter,  to  open  the  door  wide,  and  say,  “ Dinner  is  served!”  “ Don’t 
sneak  in  at  the  door,  with  the  door  half  open,  and  your  head  put 
round  it,  but  just  in  this  manner,”  and  Miss  Severn  (suiting  the 
action  to  the  word)  gave  the  lesson. 

Pit-a-pat,  thump,  thump,  was  the  tune  of  heart  which  Miss  Severn 
had  to  modulate  as  Mrs.  Newton  came  in  with  one  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Newton  followed  with  his  friend,  who  looked  at  the  ladylike 
figure  standing  demurely  at  the  sideboard,  and  Ellen,  a few  steps 
farther  off,  watching  with  serious  face,  intent  upon  the  proceedings 
which  were  new  to  her,  and  watchful  of  Miss  Severn’s  eyes,  as  she 
had  been  told  to  do.  Miss  Severn  removed  the  dish-covers,  and 
motioned  to  Ellen  to  receive  and  take  them  downstairs,  “ Quietly 
and  quickly,”  was  said  under  breath.  The  dinner  progressed  ad- 
mirably, as  a well-cooked  dinner  always  does  with  well-bred  people. 
In  a few  minutes  Miss  Severn’s  nervousness  passed  off,  and  did  not 
return.  Mr.  Newton,  whatever  he  thought,  was  mentally  grateful 
for  the  perfectness  of  the  repast,  and  wisely  determined  to  ask  no 
questions,  to  take  the  good  that  Fate  had  provided,  and  be  silent. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  gentlemen  had  gone,  and  when 
conversing  with  Mrs.  Newton,  Miss  Severn  remarked — 

“ It  is  well  that  we  soon  get  used  to  most  circumstances  which 
surround  us,  even  to  those  of  crime — always  the  first  step  is  painful ; 
but  I do  not  think  that  I could  be  reconciled  to  the  privations  of 
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poverty.  * Man  wants  bnt  little,  nor  that  little  long/  was  truly  said 
by  Young,  but  the  time  must  be  bitterly  long  when  poverty  attacks 
those  who  have  lived  in  affluence.  Hence,  you  see,  I prefer  to  work, 
to  do  anything  honourable,  if  so  I may  avoid  my  btte  noire.  ” 

“You  said  ‘ Young/  Miss  Severn;  surely  that  oft-quoted  line  is 
Goldsmith’s  ?” 

“ Goldsmith  was  but  a little  boy  of  thirteen  when  Young  wrote 
his  ‘ Night  Thoughts  ; 9 the  line  occurs  in  Night  IV.,  the  ‘ Christian’s 
Triumph.’  It  is  true  that  Goldsmith  borrowed  and  used  it  in  his 
6 Edwin  and  Angelina/  but  it  is  Young’s  property.” 

“ And  you,  with  your  cultured  mind,  should  prefer  to  become  no 
better  than  a servant — I cannot  understand  it.” 

“ My  views  of  life  are,  perhaps,  peculiar  ; but  certainly  not 
censurable.  I might  ‘ teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ; ’ but  I 
should  shoot  wide  of  the  mark  of  comfort  if  I did.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  girls  who,  by  temper  and  training,  can  do  this 
duty,  while  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  who  know  nothing 
about  domestic  teaching.  I choose  to  believe  that  I am  fitted  for 
this  work,  and,  God  helping  me,  1 will  do  it  heartily  ; so  if  you  hear 
me  quote  the  poets,  or  sometimes  the  ‘prosers,’  don’t  think  I am 
tired  of  work,  nor  that  I regret  the  step  I have  taken,  and  hope  to 
see  others  take.  Better  far  than  a lingering  life  of  servitude  to  pride, 
or  of  depressing  genteel  starvation. 

“ People  say  that  it  is  an  awkward  rSle  for  a lady  to  perform 
domestic  service.  I don’t  see  it — to  mix  with  ignorant,  self-willed, 
and  impertinent  young  women  who  style  themselves  servants,  is 
another  matter  to  being  mistress  in  the  kitchen,  and  with  one  or  two 
young  girls  to  train,  not  merely  by  ordering  them  to  do  this  or  that, 
but  to  work  with  them.  When  mistresses  worked  with  their  girls, 
the  latter  were  well- taught  and  became  good  servants  and  good  wives, 
who,  in  their  turn,  brought  up  their  children  to  work,  educated  them 
in  habits  of  truthfulness  and  sobriety,  and  to  look  upon  pauperism 
as  sin.  Now,  through  the  unthrifty  ways  of  the  women,  once  gay, 
flaunting,  ignorant  servants,  to  become  a pauper  is  no  disgrace.  My 
father  always  said  that  ignorant  servants  were  the  principal  causes 
of  the  heavy  taxation  and  of  drink.” 


CHAPTER  IX 

On  the  early  Sunday  morning,  two  days  after  Miss  Severn’s  first 
essay  in  waiting  upon  strange  gentlemen,  there  was  a severe  thunder- 
storm, and  in  consequence  a fat  duck,  not  perhaps  quite  fresh  when 
it  was  purchased  cheaply,  and  a neck  of  mutton — destined  provision 
for  the  Sunday  dinner — were  diffusing  their  putrid  odour,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  household,  Miss  Severn  excepted.  Ellen  was 
in  a state  of  great  excitement — roast  duck,  green  peas,  boiled  mutton 
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and  caper  sauce  were  pictured  on  her  brain  as  delicious  dainties. 
“ Now  all  spoiled  !”  she  exclaimed. 

“Don’t  moan  over  what  can  be  soon  set  to  rights,  Ellen.” 

“To  rights!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Newton,  “Why  both  must  be 
buried.  There  is  no  righting  putrid  meat,  and  what  shall  we  do  for 
dinner  ? We  must  have  bacon. 

“Have  you  a bottle  of  Condy’s  fluid  in  the  house?  If  not,  I have 
a substitute  ; ” and  away  ran  Miss  Severn,  soon  reappearing  with  a 
small  pill- box  containing  some  dark  chips  resembling  splinters  of 
garnets.  She  put  a pinch  of  this  (about  forty  grains)  into  a half-pint 
bottle  of  water  (“It  ought  to  be  boiled  water  made  cold,”  she  re- 
marked). The  bottle  was  then  corked  and  well  shaken  ; a dessert- 
spoonful of  the  mixture  was  put  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  mixed  with 
a wooden  spoon  (or  a stick),  and  into  this  the  duck  plunged  and 
washed.  In  a moment  the  water  had  turned  yellow  ; a fresh  appli- 
cation of  the  process,  in  which  the  duck  remained  ten  minutes, 
sufficed  to  render  it  sweet  as  if  freshly  killed ; not  only  was  the 
cause  of  putridity  removed,  but  by  no  possibility  could  it  be  discovered 
that  it  ever  had  been  putrid. 

“ Good  gracious  ! Miss  Severn,  you  would  have  been  burned  for 
a witch  in  the  good  old  times,”  said  Mrs.  Newton. 

This  was  an  unlucky  speech,  for  Ellen,  hearing  part  of  it,  told  her 
gossips  that  her  “ missus  had  a witch  to  do  the  work,”  and  from 
that  time  the  seeds  of  fear,  opposition,  and  obstinacy  began  to  sprout 
in  the  girl’s  unopened  mind. 

“Now  you  will  have  to  do  sthe  mutton.  I hope  Mr.  Newton  won’t 
find  it  out,  for  he  prefers  mutton  to  duck.” 

“There  will  be  no  occasion  to  treat  the  mutton  this  way  for  boiled 
meat,  or,  indeed,  for  roast  either,  another  method  is  quite  as  well, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  know  it,  because  permanganate  of  potash,  which 
you  saw  me  use,  though  now  nearly  always  kept  by  chemists,  is  not 
always  attainable;  one  may  be  miles  distant  from  such  a source. 
But  charcoal,  which  I shall  use  in  boiling  the  mutton,  can  be  made 
anywhere,  in  the  house  or  the  mansion.  I like  to  wash  the  meat 
before  boiling  or  roasting  it.  It  weighs  six  pounds  ; part  of  it  should 
have  been  cut  off  for  chops  ; however,  now  it  must  all  be  boiled.  It 
will  take  two  hours,  that  is  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound.  I shall 
put  it  into  cold  water,  with  a piece  of  charcoal  the  size  of  a small 
apple,  or  even  less.  Make  the  water  boil  quickly,  then  reckon  the 
allotted  time  after  that ; and  when  the  meat  is  served  no  one  will 
discover  that  it  was  not  perfectly  fresh.  I am  not  clever  enough  to 
explain  to  you  why  this  is,  or  why  the  same  piece  of  charcoal  will  do 
similar  service  twenty  times  over,  but  the  meat  will  not  be  so  good, 
because  the  cold  water  will  have  exhausted  its  flavour. 

“ But  the  charcoal  itself— we  have  none.  Where  is  it  to  be 
bought  ? Oh ! I remember  you  just  now  said  it  could  be  made.  But 
how?  what  with?” 

Miss  Severn  soon  found  the  handle  of  a worn-out  sweeping  broom. 
“The  very  thing,”  she  said,  “and  the  right  kind  of  wood,  too.” 
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Ellen  chopped  off  a piece  about  three  or  four  inches  long.  This  was 
put  in  the  bars  of  the  grate  in  the  centre  of  the  red-hot  coals  ; it 
soon  caught  flame,  and  when  this  was  nearly,  but  not  quite  extin- 
guished, Miss  Severn,  with  a stick,  dexterously  poked  it  out  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  which  she  held  quite  close  to  the  bars  for  the 
purpose,  for  if  air  had  come  to  it,  the  burnt  wood  would  have  fallen 
to  dust ; but  as  it  was,  it  came  out  whole  as  it  went  in,  did  not,  as  it 
usually  does,  break  in  pieces ; none  the  worse,  however,  for  this 
breakage. 

The  charcoal  was  put  into  the  cold  water,  and  then  the  meat. 
There  was  rather  more  than  enough  water  to  cover  it.  One  thing 
was  particularly  attended  to  ; the  bones  of  the  meat  were  uppermost, 
the  meat  downwards  in  the  saucepan,  for  the  reason  that  the  scum, 
if  not  taken  off,  should  not  deposit  itself  upon  the  meat.  “ By 
doing  this,”  observed  Miss  Severn,  “there  is  no  need  to  lift  the 
saucepan  cover  to  skim  the  water  ; it  is  extra  trouble,  and  useless. 
A cook  should  know  how  long  her  joint  of  meat  should  boil  after  it 
first  boils  up,  and  should  not  trouble  herself  about  simmering. 
When  water  simmers  it  does  not  boil,  and  meat  is  spoiled  by  not 
putting  all  sweet  and  fresh  meat  for  boiling  into  boiling  water , making 
it  boil  quickly , and  aftermards  letting  it  boil  gently,  but  always  boil. 
There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  hard  or  flavourless.  Fast  boiling 
does  not  extract  the  flavour  of  meat  (when  it  has  been  put  into  boiling 
water ),  but  fast  boiling  causes  the  joints  to  move  and  strike  the  sides 
of  the  saucepan,  and  then  the  fibre  disintegrates,  and  the  meat  looks 
ragged  and  overdone.  Always  boil  meat  and  fish  slowly,  but  never 
simmer.  I had  faith  once  in  simmering,  till  my  father  showed  me  by 
a thermometer  that  no  amount  of  simmering  would  reach  the  boiling 
point,  212  degrees  ; and  it  is  the  rapidly  attaining  to  this  point,  and 
keeping  it  so,  that  gives  flavour  and  shortness  to  the  meat,  instead 
of  insipidity  and  hardness.  We  were  obliged  to  take  the  cooking 
out  of  our  cook’s  hands,  for  no  amount  of  persuasion,  or  reasoning, 
or  experimenting,  would  get  her  to  give  up  her  plan  of  putting  meat 
into  cold  wTater,  and  so  let  the  fire  gradually  draw  out  its  juices, 
leaving  one  a tasteless,  hard  mass  of  fibre  to  digest.  Only  when 
meat  is  tainted  it  must  be  put  into  cold  water,  which  extracts  the 
taint,  and,  truth  to  say,  flavour  also. 

“ My  father  said  he  could  always  teU  the  value  of  brains  in  a 
cook,  or  in  anyone  else  ; if  such  were  obstinately  prejudiced  against 
trying  any  new  plan,  that  the  old  song  said  the  truth — 

“ ‘ Where  the  judgment  is  weak  the  prejudice  is  strong.' 

“ The  great  chemist,  Liebig,  years  before  he  died,  said  that  meat 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and  then  the  temperature  be 
lowered.  He  made  a great  mistake  here.  Had  he  been  only  slightly 
a cook,  as  wrell  as  a famous  chemist,  he  himself  would  have  found  his 
error.” 

When  the  mutton  came  to  table  decidedly  there  was  no  taint, 
neither  was  there  with  the  duck.  Miss  Severn  again  waited ; no 
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conversation  took  place  beyond  Mr.  Newton’s  remark  that  both  meat 
and  duck  were  tender,  and  the  stuffing  of  the  latter  unusually  mild  ; 
he  thought  he  might  eat  it  without  feeling  uncomfortable  from 
indigestion. 

Mrs.  Newton  later  in  the  day  asked,  “ How  was  that  stuffing 
made,  will  you  tell  me  ? I have  always  put  a quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs with  the  onions,  but  there  was  none  in  this.” 

“ The  onions  were  peeled,  thinly  sliced,  thrown  into  a large  sauce- 
pan of  fast-boiling  water,  with  a little  salt,  and  boiled  for  one  minute 
only,  were  quickly  drained,  chopped,  mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of 
dry  powdered  sage,  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  duck  stuffed  with  it. 
The  duck  was  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  the  hot  oven,  with  the  door 
half-an-inch  or  less  open.  The  quarter  of  an  hour  is  for  warming 
through  the  duck  before  it  begins  to  cook.  Some  people  like  their 
ducks  half  raw.  Then  a much  less  time  suffices.” 
u What  is  your  objection  to  putting  bread-crumbs?” 
iC  Simply  on  the  score  of  digestion.  The  bread  absorbs  all  the 
strength  of  the  onions,  it  is  eaten  and  not  digested,  while  by  my 
plan  the  boiling  water  has  taken  away  the  acrid  oil  of  the  onion, 
hence  there  is  little,  if  any,  inconvenience  felt  after  eating  onions  so 
prepared.  I never  could  understand  why  bread  was  mixed  with 
onion  seasoning  for  ducks  or  geese,  excepting  on  the  score  of 
economy.  I used  four  onions  with  that  seasoning  ; but  half  an 
onion  would  have  sufficed  to  chop  fine  and  mix  with  the  bread. 
Although  onions  are  of  oily  nature,  yet  in  boiling  them,  if  soda  is 
used,  they  turn  black.” 

“ I should  like  to  know  a little  more  about  that  beautiful  coloured 
liquid  used  to  restore  the  duck  ; you  did  say  what  it  was.” 

“ It  is  permanganate  of  potash,  the  best  disinfectant  known,  and 
is  precisely  the  same  as  Condy’s  fluid.  Butter,  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish  can  by  its  use  be  rendered  perfectly  free  from  taint.  If  one  is 
accidentally  burned,  cut,  or  scratched,  a weak  solution  of  a teaspoom- 
ful  to  half-a-pint  of  water  will  instantly  allay  pain  ; for  bruises  it  is 
inestimable.  A friend  of  ours  once  fell  down  several  stone  steps, 
and  was  picked  up  bruised  and  bleeding  ; we  had  known  the  efficacy 
of  its  application  in  cuts  and  burns,  and  we  applied  it  in  this  case, 
when  instantly  the  pain  and  throbbing  ceased,  and  did  not  return. 
The  cheeks,  forehead,  and  nose — the  latter  bled  profusely — were  all 
frightfully  bruised,  as  the  black,  green,  and  blue  marks  shewed. 
Scalds  and  burns  are  instantly  relieved  by  it ; and  supposing  that 
anyone  was  frightfully  scalded  or  burned,  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
they  were  put  in  a bath  of  water  with  a proper  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion in  it,  instant  relief  would  be  afforded,  and  the  pain  be  deadened, 
if  not  killed  ; and  for  this  purpose  half  a tumbler  or  more  in  a good- 
sized  bath  would  not  be  too  much.  This  is  the  quantity  Mr.  Condy 
recommends  of  his  fluid  in  his  pamphlet  published  in  1862.” 

“ Then  it  is  the  same  as  Condy’s  fluid  ?” 

“ Precisely.  One  cannot  be  always  carrying  with  them  a bottle  of 
the  fluid,  but  enough  of  the  dry  permanganate  may  be  carried  in  an 
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ounce  bottle  to  last  one  a long  time,  as  a thimbleful  of  it  will  make 
a large  quantity. 

44  Our  larder  at  home,  like  many  other  larders,  was  greatly  infested 
with  blue-bottles,  those  terrible  meat-flies  which  are  the  pest  of 
housekeepers.  The  flies  seemed  always  on  the  look-out  to  rush  in 
the  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  outside  of  the  perforated  zinc 
which  admitted  air  they  seemed  to  hold  a general  committee  of  ways 
and  means  how  to  get  in.  It  occurred  to  me  one  day,  on  reading 
Mr.  Condy’s  book,  that  as  permanganate  of  potash  destroyed  all 
organic  matter,  and  also  insects  in  water,  it  might  have  a warning 
effect  upon  the  flies,  their  sense  of  smell  being  very  keen  ; accordingly 
I made  the  mixture  of  permanganate  and  water  in  a soup  plate,  and 
placed  it  in  front  of  the  perforated  zinc.  Now,  don’t  laugh,  Mrs. 
Newton,  but  positively  the  flies,  the  moment  it  wras  put  down,  gave 
an  angry  buzz  and  flew  away.  We  were  not  again  troubled  with 
them.  This  is  my  experience  : whether  it  would  be  found  efficient 
in  larders  where  there  are  only  glass  windows  and  doors  having  no 
perforated  zinc  in  them,  I can’t  say,  but  in  larders  so  constructed 
as  ours  we  had  no  more  trouble.  The  flies  neither  congregated  out- 
side of  the  window  or  the  door,  though  the  very  hottest  weather 
prevailed/’ 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  Ellen  had  been  sent  to  church, 
but  had  gone  to  her  gossips  instead. 

44  You  have  been  to  church,  Ellen  ?” 

44  Yes,  Miss  Anna,”  she  replied  quickly,  but  not  truthfully. 

Miss  Severn  saw  this,  but  forbore  remark.  She  thought  how 
natural  it  was  that  a girl  coerced  into  discipline  through  the  week 
should  delight  in  the  freedom  of  the  fresh  air,  and  without  fear  of 
being  called  for  this  or  that,  or  of  being  reasoned  with  upon  neglected 
duty.  It  was  only  natural  this  staying  away  from  an  extra  duty,  but 
the  falsehood  was  another  matter,  one  for  grave  remonstrance  in 
proper  time.  4 4 The  fault  is  ours,”  thought  Miss  Severn;  44  she 
should  have  had  an  hour  or  two  for  recreation,  and  have  been  sent 
to  church  afterwards.  No  one  with  tired  heart  can  pray  long  prayers, 
it  is  too  great  an  effort  ; long  prayers  repeated  is  not  prayer,  and, 
above  most  others,  servants  require  a merciful  mistress.”  And  Miss 
Severn  quietly  laughed  as  she  thought  of  Mark  Twain’s  description 
of  some  modern  pilgrims  entering  Damascus. 

44  4 It  was  a three  days’  journey  to  Damascus.  It  was  necessary 
that  we  should  do  it  in  two,  because  our  three  pilgrims  would  not 
travel  on  the  Sabbath-day.  We  were  all  perfectly  willing  to  keep  the 
Sabbath-day,  but  there  are  times  when  to  keep  the  letter  of  a sacred 
law  whose  spirit  is  righteous  becomes  a sin.  We  pleaded  for  the 
tired,  ill-treated  horses,  and  tried  to  show  that  their  faithful  service 
deserved  kindness  in  return,  and  their  hard  lot  compassion.  But 
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when  did  ever  self-righteousness  know  the  sentiment  of  pity  ? We 
said  the  Saviour,  who  pitied  dumb  beasts,  and  taught  that  the  ox 
must  be  rescued  from  the  mire  on  the  Sabbath-day,  would  not  have 
counselled  a forced  march  like  this.  Nothing  could  move  the 
pilgrims.  They  must  press  on.  Men  might  die,  horses  might  die, 
but  the  pilgrims  must  enter  upon  holy  soil  next  week  with  no 
Sabbath-breaking  stain  upon  them.  Thus  they  were  willing  to  com- 
mit a sin  against  the  spirit  of  religious  law,  in  order  that  they  might 
preserve  the  letter  of  it.  They  (the  pilgrims)  lecture  our  short- 
comings unsparingly,  and  every  night  they  call  us  together  and  read 
to  us  chapters  from  the  Testament  that  are  full  of  gentleness,  of 
charity,  and  of  tender  mercy,  and  then  all  the  next  day  they  stick  to 
their  saddles  clear  up  to  the  summits  of  these  rugged  mountains  and 
clear  down  again.  Apply  the  Testament’s  gentleness,  and  charity, 
and  tender  mercy  to  a toiling,  worn,  and  weary  horse  ? — Nonsense.’ 

“ How  often,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ similar  hard  lines  fall  to  ser- 
vants ! How  can  they  feel  grateful  or  prayerful  when  so  little  of 
God’s  fresh  air,  or  rest  for  mind  or  body,  falls  to  their  lot  ? And  for 
truthfulness,  why  from  their  babyhood  the  crime  of  falsehood  is 
never  or  rarely  understood,  or  even  thought  of.” 

Ellen  had  returned  in  a discontented,  almost  defiant  spirit.  The 
“ witch”  story  had  been  invented  by  herself  and  enlarged  upon  by 
her  “ gossip,”  her  friend  as  she  termed  her,  till  quite  a romantic  tale 
arose  out  of  it. 

After  supper  Miss  Severn,  taking  the  Testament  in  her  hand,  said, 
“ Ellen,  will  you  read  me  a verse  or  two  from  this?”  and  she  pointed 
to  the  “ Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  The  girl  tried  her  best  reading, 
and  did  not  read  badly.  “ What  do  these  words  mean,  Ellen? 
‘ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’” 

“ Lor,  Miss  Anna,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  There  isn’t  much  of 
heaven  in  being  poor.” 

“ When  you  are  content  with  anything  are  you  not  much  happier, 
wrell  pleased,  and  everything  looks  bright  to  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  of  course.” 

“ Well,  then,  ‘being  poor  in  spirit ’means  the  not  wishing  for 
things  which  you  cannot  obtain,  but  being  contented  with  the  posi- 
tion which  you  cannot  improve,  cannot  make  better,  and  doing  your 
duty  therein  to  your  utmost.  Are  you  not  happy  when  you  have 
performed  your  duties  well  ? I’m  sure  you  are.  I’ve  seen  you  look- 
ing merry  and  satisfied  more  than  three  or  four  times.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  happiness,  was  in  your  heart  then ; but  now  you  are 
not  quite  so  happy  in  temper  or  looks  as  you  were  when  you  went 
out;  how  is  this?” 

u Oh,  I’m  so  tired  of  work.  I think  I could  get  an  easier  place, 
where  ’tisn’t  so  particular  about  the  work ; you  will  have  it  done  so 
very  particular.” 

“ It  is  natural  that  you  should  be  dissatisfied,  Ellen,  it  is  human 
nature ; but  I hoped  better  things  of  you — hoped  that  you  would  get 
over  this  weary  feeling,  and  be  satisfied  till  you  were  competent  to 
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take  a higher  place  and  wages,  in  proportion  to  your  skill.  What 
real  knowledge  have  you  of  work?  None.  You  do  as  you  are  told, 
and  sometimes  not  over  willingly ; but  are  you  capable  of  cleaning  a 
room  properly,  or  of  cooking  the  most  trifling  thing?  Now,  were  I 
in  your  place,  I would  learn  all  the  duties  of  a servant  before  I got 
discontented  with  a place.  Happiness  always  flies  from  discontented 
persons,  and  peevishness,  fretfulness,  and  falsehood  drive  them  into 
misery.  Now  do,  my  girl,  try  if  you  cannot  be  ‘ poor  in  spirit/ that 
is  content,  and  indeed  you  will  then  find  a heaven  of  happiness  on 
earth.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  Miss  Anna,  as  you’re  a witch,  you  can  do  every- 
thing, and  I am  only  a poor  -girl,  and  I don’t  want  to  be  a witch. 
The  missus  said  to-day  that  you  were  a witch,”  and  the  girl  made  a 
frightful  grimace. 

Miss  Severn  looked  amazed.  “ What  do  you  mean,  girl?”  she 
asked,  with  a frightened  look. 

6 6 Why,  you  know  you  are  a witch,  and  I won’t  stay  in  the  house 
with  a witch.  You’ll  overlook  me,  and  then  what  shall  I do?  I shall 
tell  the  missus  to-morrow  that  she  must  let  me  go.  I don’t  want  to 
be  burned.” 

The  meaning  of  Ellen’s  tirade  suddenly  broke  upon  her  victim ; 
the  ignorance  of  the  girl  was  so  supreme  that  Miss  Severn  saw  at 
once  the  mischief  that  might  occur  from  the  simple  words  Mrs. 
Newton  had  said  in  the  morning ; all  she  could  do  now  was  to  de- 
sire the  girl  to  go  to  bed. 

“ You  won’t  hurt  me,  will  you,  if  I go?”  were  the  last  words  she 
littered.  Every  particle  of  respect  had  departed. 

It  was  an  unexpected  dilemma  to  be  placed  in,  such  she  had  never 
dreamed  of,  because  she  had  never  before  encountered  ignorance  so 
gross.  The  next  morning  Ellen,  still  defiant,  was  left  completely 
unnoticed,  and  after  breakfast  Miss  Severn  went  into  the  dining- 
room to  relate  the  circumstance  to  Mrs.  Newton,  who,  shocked  at 
such  a version  of  her  remark,  was  at  a loss  to  suggest  a remedy,  be- 
yond putting  the  matter  in  her  husband’s  hands.  This  Miss  Severn 
was  reluctant  for  her  to  do. 

The  girl  was  rung  for,  and  when  she  appeared  Mrs.  Newton  asked, 
“ From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  come?  I was  told  you  were 
a country  girl,  but  where  do  your  parents  live?” 

“ I lives  with  my  aunt  at  Deptford.  I have  not  got  any  parents  ; 
they  lived  in  Devonshire,  near  on  to  Cornwall.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  are  a very  wicked  girl  to  call  Miss  Severn  a 
witch  ? ” 

“ I didn’t  call  her  so;  you  did.” 

Mrs.  Newton  looked  horrified  at  the  accusation.  “ I did  not  say 
so,  and  could  not,  because  there  are  no  witches — never  were  any.” 

“ Oh,  lor,  mum,  when  there’s  the  Witch  of  Endor ! ” 

Mrs.  Newton  was  in  despair.  This  ingrown  ignorance  would  take 
a long  time  to  disturb  even  the  surface.  She  pondered  on  what 
was  to  be  done,  when  the  girl  said,  ‘ ‘ I couldn’t  stay  nohow  after 
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to-night.  I don’t  mind  my  month’s  wages,  but  I couldn’t  stay  here 
with  a witch.”  And  the  look  she  gave  Miss  Severn  was  one  of  in- 
tense hatred.  Mrs.  Newton,  seeing  this,  said,  “ Give  me  your  aunt’s 
address,  that  she  may  come  and  fetch  you  to-morrow.” 

The  girl  stood  and  sulked,  but  did  not  answer.  Indeed,  after 
some  time  waiting,  no  word  could  be  got  out  of  her. 

6 ‘ This  comes  of  taking  girls  without  a character  or  knowledge  of 
her  friends  or  antecedents.  I had  no  one  to  help  till  you  came  Miss 
Severn,  but  this  girl,  who  was,  at  the  time  I took  her,  employed  by 
my  laundress,  who  met  with  her  by  her  applying  at  her  door  for 
work.” 

Mrs.  Newton  talked  to  the  girl,  who  neither  went  about  her  work 
nor  answered  when  spoken  to.  It  was  drawing  near  dinner-time,  and 
no  dinner  in  progress.  Ellen  was  mutely  stubborn.  Mrs.  Newton 
and  Miss  Severn  went  into  the  dining-room  to  consult  upon  this 
grave  and  unlooked-for  aspect  of  affairs,  but  could  extract  no  comfort 
from  their  consultation.  An  hour  soon  passes  when  the  mind  is 
either  active  or  asleep.  This  time  had  flown  when  Mrs.  Newton 
rang  the  bell.  It  was  not  answered  after  thrice  ringing.  She  went 
down  to  know  the  reason.  Ellen  had  decamped,  taking  her  clothes 
with  her ; they  must  have  formed  a large  bundle. 

“ What  is  to  be  done  now?”  Mrs.  Newton  asked,  in  distress. 

“ We  are  not  so  badly  off;  the  cooking  is  no  object ; that  is  easily 
managed,  and  a charwoman  can  do  all  the  dirty  work.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  difficulty  is  not  how  to  manage  without  servants,  but 
how  to  manage  with  them.  Of  course  I speak  of  those  who  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  middle  class.  In  the  upper  ranks  of  life  servants  go 
from  one  place  to  another  and  naturally  fit  into  the  grooves  of  their 
new  domiciles,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  well  trained  to 
their  work  under  vigilant  housekeepers,  whose  watchful  eyes  readily 
detect  any  breach  of  discipline  or  neglect  of  work,  and  from  whose 
censure  there  is  no  appeal ; and  also  where  unmarried  men-servants 
are  kept,  young  women  are  ashamed  of  being  dirty,  careless,  or 
slovenly.  In  the  lower  class,  women  are  obliged  to  drag  up  their 
families,  and  are  thankful  for  the  help  of  any  untidy,  gossiping  girl, 
in  default  of  being  able  to  get  a better.  Young  servants  learning  a 
little  under  such  tuition,  and  with  wages  of  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
a-year,  suddenly  spring  into  the  middie-class  life,  where,  probably, 
orderly  ways,  thrifty  habits,  and  cleanliness  are  so  many  penances, 
their  ignorance  keeping  them  from  readily  falling  into  the  ways 
of  peace  and  pleasantness,  which  they  think  6 bother  ’ and  weari- 
ness. To  keep  from  making  work,  and  to  work  thoroughly  well,  are 
beyond  them.  Set  any  one  of  such  girls  about  any  trifling  thing, 
the  chances  are  that  litter  enough  is  made  for  another  person  to  clear. 
It  is  the  young  servants  untrained,  as  they  nearly  all  are,  that 
destroy  furniture,  break  glass  with  boiling  water,  strike  matches 
against  papered  walls,  and  drag  over  them  their  hands  in  coming 
down  the  stairs ; that  shake  beds  from  one  side  to  the  other,  instead 
of  pulling  any  lumps  abroad ; fingermark  the  doors,  draw  up  the 
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blinds  awry,  and  do  mischief  incalculable  to  a well-furnished  house. 
All  matters  that  go  to  the  making  of  an  industrious  servant  and  good 
wife  are  simply  abominable  to  them,  and  so  when  married  they 
pauperise  their  husbands,  who  find  solace  in  drink.” 

“Yes,  all  you  say  is  true,”  remarked  Mrs.  Newton;  “but  why 
don’t  schools  teach  them  better?  I am  sure  there  are  schools  innu- 
merable scattered  over  the  country.  And  in  the  union  schools  there 
must  be  a number  of  girls  who  ought  to  be  trained  to  service.” 

“ Well,  one  would  think  so,  but  my  mother  always  failed  in  her 
application  for  a girl  from  thence  to  be  trained  as  a servant ; and  it 
was  a mystery  to  her  what  became  of  those  children  gathered  from 
so  many  sources.  We  never  met  any  in  the  houses  of  friends,  ex- 
cepting in  one  instance,  and  that  many  years  ago : a girl  of  fourteen 
was  taken  by  an  acquaintance,  and  after  a few  days  was  found  sit- 
ting on  the  step  leading  to  the  garden  and  crying.  Being  asked  the 
reason,  she  said,  ‘ I want  to  go  and  swing.’  ” 

Mrs.  Newton  laughed  heartily,  then  said,  “Really  I am  hungry. 
Suppose  we  omit  our  dinner  to-day,  and  have  tea  instead ; would 
you  like  it  as  well,  Miss  Severn  ?” 

“ Most  assuredly ; but  we  need  not  make  it  of  bread-and-butter 
only.  Would  you  like  some  crisped  bacon  with  your  tea  ?” 

“ Very  much,  indeed;  but  it  is  some  time  since  I have  tasted  it 
done  in  the  way  you  name.  I should  like  to  learn  how  it  is  cooked. 
But  had  we  not  better  see,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  some  help?” 

“It  is  not  so  very  important — that  is,  if  no  self-invited  visitors 
come;  then  it  would  be  awkward.” 

The  bacon  was  cut  into  very  thin  rashers  and  the  rind  taken  off, 
then  put  into  a very  hot  frying-pan,  which  had  been  first  rubbed 
over  with  a little  bit  of  fat  bacon  stuck  upon  a fork.  The  bacon  soon 
curled  up  with  the  heat,  and  then  it  was  turned  every  moment  till 
it  was  brown  and  crisp  without  being  burned,  and  then  removed  to 
a hot  plate,  while  some  thin  oblong  sippets  of  bread  were  also  fried 
of  a light  brown.  These,  when  done,  were  placed  in  a hot  dish,  the 
bacon  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  a hot  dishcover,  ready  for  serving 
in  a moment.  To  this  dish  was  added  a white-heart  lettuce,  which 
had  been  in  the  morning  washed  uncut,  first  in  warm  water,  then  in- 
stantly plunged  into  cold  water,  and  remained  there  since ; now  it 
was  taken  out  before  the  bacon  was  fried,  and  well  shook  to  dry  it, 
then  placed  on  a plate,  and  when  the  bacon  was  ready  it  was  cut 
open,  the  green  leaves  removed  from  it,  and  then  the  lettuce  put  on 
a dish. 

“I  hate  to  see  a lettuce  come  to  table  dripping  with  water,  just  as 
I dislike  seeing  fish  greasy  enough  to  soil  the  dish  upon  which  it  is 
placed,”  remarked  Mrs.  Newton. 

After  this  substitute  for  the  early  dinner,  Mrs.  Newton  went  out 
to  seek  help,  and  ask  among  the  tradesmen  tidings  of  a servant 
either  leaving  or  wanting  a place  ; and  hearing  of  none,  she  gave  in- 
structions to  send  to  the  house  anyone  who  applied.  One  man  said, 
“ It;s  little  use  to  send  any.  They  won’t  come.  It’s  all  over  the 
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neighbourhood,  ma’am,  that  you  have  a witch  in  the  house.  That 
last  girl  of  yours  was  a thorough  bad  one  ; she’s  been  gossiping  about 
the  place  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  telling  all  sorts  of  stories.  Our 
maid  was  told  about  the  witch  last  night  at  chapel.  ” 

44  You  surely  don’t  believe  in  witches?” 

44  That’s  true.  I know  there’s  no  such  a thing,  and  I said  so  to  the 
girl  not  an  hour  since.  But  she  declared  that  witches  there  must 
be,  as  there  was  a Witch  of  Endor.  And,  really,  these  low  girls  are 
so  ignorant  and  so  prejudiced  there  is  no  teaching  them  better  things. 
I can  tell  you  of  a very  respectable  charwoman,  if  she  will  do.” 

With  this  apparently  cold  comfort  in  prospect,  Mrs.  Newton  took 
the  address,  thanked  the  man,  and  left  the  shop.  The  charwoman 
proved  to  be  a bright,  clean,  comely-looking  woman.  4 4 If  she  were 
but  a servant!”  thought  Mrs.  Newton,  who  explained  to  her  that  her 
services  would  be  required  only  half  a day  each  day  in  the  week. 
44  All  but  Sundays,”  was  the  reply;  44 1 couldn’t  nohow  leave  my 
husband  on  Sundays,  it’s  the  only  day  he’s  at  home,  and  I make 
him  then  as  comfortable  as  I can,  so  that  he’s  no  call  to  go  anywhere 
else.” 

The  bargain  being  made  at  the  expense  of  a shilling  for  each  half- 
day and  twopence  beer  money,  or  one  half-pint  of  beer  for  supper 
only,  if  beer  were  insisted  on. 

44 1 like  a drop  of  beer  now  and  then,  but  I would  rather  have  the 
money,”  Mrs.  Edlin  said. 

Mrs.  Newton,  as  she  returned  home,  thought  how  different  matters 
even  now  stood  in  the  short  time  that  she  had  known  Miss  Severn. 
There  was  no  danger  of  having  badly-cooked  food,  nor  did  she  fear 
that  the  house-work  would  be  greatly  neglected.  And  again  did  she 
wish  that  she  had  been  more  judiciously  educated.  What  was  it  to 
her,  when  left  helpless  b}r  her  servants,  that  she  could  play,  sing, 
sketch,  and  dance — all  well  and  desirable,  but  of  no  use  to  cook  a 
dinner!  I would  rather  have  Anna  Severn’s  skill,  handiness,  fore- 
thought, and  capability  of  spreading  comfort  round  her,  than  a great 
deal  of  aught  else. 

If  half  the  time  only  were  given  to  accomplishments,  and  the  rest 
devoted  to  thorough  utility — to  really  being  made  thorough  in  any 
duty,  to  learn  thoroughness  on  principle — one  might,  if  not  able  to 
conquer,  at  least  not  succumb  to  unfavourable  and  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Newton  saw  her  own  deficiencies  by  the  light  of  Anna 
Severn’s  intelligence.  Another  thing  lay  somewhat  heavy  on  her 
mind — how  to  tell  her  husband  of  Ellen’s  mischief.  He  must  know 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  would  be  better  to  tell  him  that  evening,  and 
so  she  decided,  without  saying  so  to  Miss  Severn. 

Some  lobster-scallops,  veal  cutlet,  bacon,  and  French  beans,  were 
prepared  for  the  late  dinner  at  seven  o’clock.  Mrs.  Newton  returned 
in  time  to  see  the  dinner  prepared  and  cooked.  Some  tinned  lobster 
was  strained  from  the  liquor  surrounding  it.  In  a basin,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  anchovy  sauce,  the  same  of  vinegar,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
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half  a teaspoonful  of  salad  oil,  were  mixed  together;  and  in  this  the 
drained  lobster,  cut  in  small  pieces,  was  placed  and  mixed.  A thick 
quarter  of  a slice  of  bread  was  cut  from  the  loaf,  the  crust  taken  off 
nicely  so  as  to  be  eatable  ; the  bread  broken  into  crumbs  was  sifted 
through  a colander,  then  mixed  with  a little  melted  bacon  dripping 
till  they  looked  slightly  transparent.  Some  tin  pat^-pans  were  filled 
with  the  mixed  lobster,  the  bread  crumbs  placed  on  the  top,  and 
then  the  tins  baked  in  a hot  oven  till  the  crumbs  were  of  a golden 
brown.  This  was  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

“ Why  not  use  butter  instead  of  bacon  dripping?” 

“ Simply  because  butter  would  not  be  digested  so  well,  and  mild 
bacon  dripping  is  more  relishing,  but  it  must  not  be  the  least  strong 
or  whatever  it  is  used  with  is  spoiled ; I took  the  pat^-pans,  for  I 
could  find  no  scallop  shells.” 

u There  should  be  some,  but  probably  they  are  all  broken,  for  since 
oysters  have  been  and  are  so  dear  we  have  not  used  the  scallop  shells.” 

The  cutlet,  which  had  been  roughly  cut  from  a very  sinewy  fillet, 
took  some  time  to  form  into  shape  ; first,  the  skin  and  sinews  were 
cut  away,  but  with  no  waste  of  meat ; then  the  latter  was  cut  thin 
and  in  shapely  pieces,  as  round  and  thin  as  they  could  be  cut ; but 
this  matter  was  a difficult  one — Miss  Severn  remarking,  as  she  was 
cutting  them,  “ One  cannot  form  cutlets  nicely  but  in  two  ways  : 
either  one  must  have  a fillet  of  veal  and  cut  from  it  the  round  piece, 
binding  up  the  other  portion  for  a roast,  or  one  must  have  a circular 
cutter  for  the  purpose,  not  desirable  because  of  the  waste,  unless  the 
pieces  are  wanted  for  soup  or  for  a pie.” 

The  cutlets  were  cut  very  thm,  dipped  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  the 
bread  crumbs  left  over  from  the  lobster  scallops,  and  fried  in  not  too 
much  boiling  lard. 

Dripping,  though,  answers  just  as  well,  and  flour  instead  of  egg 
and  bread  crumbs.  The  cutlets  must  be  dipped  in  flour  and  let  stay 
for  ten  minutes  before  frying  them,  to  allow  of  the  flour  sticking  to 
the  meat.  Outlets  should  be  sent  up  dry,  with  no  gravy,  unless  it 
be  preferred.  Twenty  minutes,  if  all  else  be  ready,  will  suffice  to 
fry  a pound  of  cutlets. 

A pound  of  French  beans — or,  rather,  that  kind  termed  “ scarlet 
runners  ” — were  first  washed , then  the  tough  fibre  cut  off  on  each  side, 
not  merely  stripped  off.  The  beans  were  then  cut  slanting  and  thin 
— or  at  least  not  thick  ; a large  saucepan,  three-parts  full  of  fast- 
boiling water,  with  nearly  two  ounces  of  salt  in  it  and  a bit  of  soda, 
half  filbert- size,  was  ready  to  receive  them  when  cut.  They  were  then 
thrown  in,  quickly  stirred  round,  as  quickly  covered,  made  also  to 
boil  quickly  and  then  rapidly  for  eight  minutes,  then  strained  through 
a colander,  the  water  well  shaken  from  them  till  quite  free  from  it ; 
then  were  turned  into  a hot  dish,  and  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut  mixed  in  with  them.  “ This  is,”  as  Miss  Severn  remarked, 
“ a great  improvement  to  the  beans.  Possibly  all  persons  may  not 
like  it,  but  it  is  generally  approved.  If  beans  are  boiled  beyond 
their  time  they  are  tasteless,  unless  the  manner  of  cutting  be  different, 
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as  each  being  cut  in  three,  or  even  in  two,  as  I have  seen  them 
cut,  then  they  will  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  small 
haricot  beans  are  thus  termed  French  beans,  the  skins  are  smooth 
instead  of  rough,  as  in  4 scarlet  runners/  and  can  be  only  sought  after 
from  their  earlier  appearance,  as  the  flavour  is  not  in  the  flesh  of  the 
bean  but  in  the  seeds,  which  are  the  white  4 haricot  beans.7  77 

44  French  beans,  or,  rather,  scarlet  runners,  are  a nice  vegetable, 
but  they  are  trouble  enough  to  raise  every  year,  for  half  the  seeds 
are  not  good,  and  those  which  are  so,  are  often  eaten  by  the  worms,7’ 
remarked  Mrs.  Newton. 

44  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  in  his  4 Vegetable  Kingdom/  that 
the  plant,  though  treated  as  an  annual  in  this  country,  is  in  reality  a 
perennial — an  evergreen — and  were  it  not  that  our  winters  are  so 
severe,  it  would  remain  in  the  ground  and  shoot  up  again  every 
year.  Dr.  Hogg  recommends  from  his  own  practice  the  roots  to  be 
preserved  during  the  winter  in  sand  placed  in  a dry  cellar  away  from 
the  influence  of  frost,  and  be  again  planted  in  the  spring  in  the  same 
way  as  potatoes  are.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  a row  of  kidney 
beans  preserved  during  a mild  winter  with  some  long  litter  strewed 
over  the  roots.” 

44  Boiled  haricots  are  by  no  means  a relishing  vegetable,77  said  Mrs. 
Newton. 

44  They  are  certainly  not  so,  if  cooked  according  to  the  directions 
generally  given ; but  if  a pint  of  them  be  washed,  tied  loosely  in  a 
clean  calico  bag,  or  pudding-cloth  made  into  a bag,  then  thrown  into 
a large  saucepan  full  of  fast-boiling  water,  with  half  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  an  ounce  of  dripping,  and  boiled  quickly  for  three  hours  if 
the  beans  are  small,  or  four  hours  if  they  are  large,  then  taken  up 
and  quickly  drained,  and  turned  into  a basin  full  of  good  gravy, 
they  are,  indeed,  very  nice  ; or,  after  boiling,  the  bag  is  lifted 
from  the  boiling  water,  and  quickly  plunged  into  a pan  of  cold  water, 
and  then  either  the  tap  of  cold  water  set  running  over  them  or 
pumped  upon,  then  thrown  into  a eolander,  and  with  a spoon  mash 
them ; the  skins  will  remain  behind,  and  the  farina,  or  flour  of  the 
bean,  will  fall  through  into  a basin  ; but  a little  hot  water  in  which 
the  beans  were  boiled  must  be  used  in  the  pulping.  Then  a little 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper — and  some  use  a little  milk — must  be  mixed 
with  the  bean  flour,  and  all  made  hot  and  of  the  consistency  of  cream 
before  serving.  This  as  a pur^e  is  really  very  delicious. 

44  A capital  dish  is  one  of  old  broad  beans — black-eyed  beans — 
treated  in  the  same  way,  only  the  puree  of  these  is  improved  by 
boiling  a handful  of  picked  and  washed  parsley  for  a minute  and  a 
half  in  boiling  water  with  salt,  then  chopping  it  very  fine,  and  after 
the  beans  are  pulped  mixing  it  with  the  puree.  Be  assured  these 
usually  despised  old  beans  are  excellent  eating  in  this  form.  Why 
the  haricot  beans  are  termed  4 haricot,7  or  why  mutton,  when  dressed 
in  a certain  fashion,  is  so  termed,  I don’t  know.77 

44 1 am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  much — indeed  I am  very 
glad,  for  I thought  you  knew  about  everything.77 
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“ Indeed  you  wrong  me  there,”  replied  Miss  Severn.  “ I know 
but  little,  and  just  that  little  happens  to  be  unknown  to  you.  You 
will  find,  on  our  longer  acquaintance,  that  I have  much  to  learn  ; 
but  one  thing  I am  certain  of,  that  by  observation  one  may  learn 
something  from  everyone,  even  the  most  ignorant.  I can’t  say  that 
Ellen  profited  me  much,  excepting  that  1 learned  how  dense  is 
ignorance  hardened  by  prejudice.  However,  lamentations  won’t 
mend  trouble  ; so  now  to  repair  it ; but  first  I should  be  glad  to 
know  the  meaning  of  ‘ haricot,’  as  applied  to  two  such  different  things 
as  mutton  and  bean  flour.” 

“In  that  very  amusing  book,  ‘The  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  he  states,  in  reference  to  ‘ haricot 
mutton,’  that  harigo  is  an  old  French  term  for  a morsel — a small 
piece.  So  the  mutton,  I suppose,  should  be  served  in  small  bits  or 
pieces  ; but  whether  the  term  is  applied  to  beans  in  the  sense  I have 
heard  it  in  the  ‘West  Countrie,’  where  if  potatoes,  or  beans,  or  any- 
thing similar  were  small,  it  would  be  noticed  in  the  words,  ‘ bits  o’ 
things,’  ‘bits  o’  taties,’  ‘bits  o’  beans.’  Now,  ‘bits’  are,  of  course, 
small  pieces,  and  haricot  beans  are,  compared  to  any  others,  very 
small.  ” 

“ I understand  that  the  term  ‘ haricot  beans  ’ means  small  beans  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  must  be  so  ; but  suppose  we  get  the  book  and  see  if  there 
be  any  other  explanation.  Ah,  here  it  is  ! In  old  French,  harigot, 
harligo , and  haligote  are  found  to  mean  ‘ a morsel,’  ‘ a piece.”’ 

“ I know  that  ‘ bit  ’ in  German,  means  also  a small  piece,  or  morsel ; 
so  haricot  meant,  in  old  French,  a morsel,  as  the  ‘ bit  ’ of  the  German 
had  the  same  meaning.  Very  well,  I’ve  learnt  this  much,  that  ‘ hari- 
cot’ mutton  should  be  served  in  small  pieces,  not,  as  is  often  done, 
in  already-cooked  chops  cut  from  the  loin  or  neck,  but  cut  in  small 
bits.  My  own  sense  tells  me  that  it  must  be  put  into  boiling  gravy 
free  from  fat  and  boiled  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half  ; sliced  carrots 
and  sliced  onions  first  fried  and  added  to  the  meat  and  cooked  the 
same  time,  salt  and  pepper,  of  course,  being  also  added.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  sound  of  a latch-key  announced  Mr.  Newton’s  return.  Miss 
Severn,  as  she  heard  it,  slightly  started,  for  she  feared  that  he  must 
be  told  of  the  report  Ellen  had  circulated  ; but  she  said  nothing, 
thinking  it  best  to  let  things  take  their  natural  course.  Mr.  New- 
ton must  some  time  or  other  learn  that  she  was  “ a lady-help,”  and 
this  matter  over,  her  course  was  clear. 

Miss  Severn  was  standing  in  the  room  at  the  sideboard  as  he  entered 
for  dinner.  The  covers  were  removed,  and  everything  went  on  as 
usual  to  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  when,  as  she  left  the  room,  he 
asked,  “ Where  is  Ellen  to-day  ? ” 

“ Ellen  has  run  away.  She  has  spread  a report  that  Anna  Severn 
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is  a e witch  ; 9 and  during  the  morning,  while  Anna  and  I were  engaged, 
the  girl  took  her  clothes  and  went  off,  and  I may  as  well  tell  you  that 
this  uncanny  report  is  all  over  the  place.” 

“ What  could  induce  the  girl  to  say  such  a thing  ? There  must 
have  been  a cause  for  it.” 

Mrs.  Newton  then  related  the  story  of  the  meat  being  restored  from 
taint,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Newton  was  silent  for  a few  minutes,  then  said,  “I  am  some- 
what of  Ellen’s  opinion,  though  I don’t  suppose  there’s  witchcraft  in 
the  matter.  There  is  certainly  an  amount  of  skilfulness  displayed 
lately,  unknown  in  this  house  hitherto  ; but  if  witchcraft  were  not  a 
myth  I might  be  of  Ellen’s  opinion.  Now,  just  look  at  the  dinner  we 
have  had  to-day.  Could  anything  be  nicer?  And  it  is  not  only  the 
cooking,  but  the  manner  of  serving,  of  handing  and  taking  away  the 
plates,  of  placing  the  glasses,  which  are  bright  and  glittering,  and  all 
other  little  matters  that  constitute  the  grace  and  refinement  of  a 
perfect  meal.  Certainly,  if  witchcraft  there  were,  I should  wish  it  for 
myself  to  be  in  a permanent  fashion.” 

This  was  not  lightly  said,  but  almost  gravely. 

“ My  dear,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ? ” 

“ I am  serious.  I dread  daily  to  hear  that  all  these  things  may 
vanish,  and  the  old  disorder  and  discomfort  be  reinstated.  Such 
comfort  has  reigned  since — since — well,  I suppose  I must  acknowledge 
it,  the  advent  here  of  Miss  Anna  Severn,  who  by  birth  and  education 
is  a gentlewoman ; and  for  the  magic  she  has  wrought  I live  in  hourly 
thankfulness  that  she  ever  became  an  inmate  here.” 

Mrs.  Newton  stared  at  her  husband.  Did  she  hear  rightly  ? Pre- 
sently, with  a nervous  choking,  she  asked,  “How  long  have  you 
known  this  ?” 

“ Since  the  day  those  two  fellows  dined  here  ; the  youngest  saw 
her  at  her  father’s  house,  some  three  years  since,  and  knew  her  in  a 
moment.” 

“But  she  did  not  recognise  either  of  them.” 

“ That  may  well  be.  Many  people  used  to  call  professionally  on 
her  father,  therefore  she  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  recollect  one  face  among 
the  number.” 

“Well,  and  now?” 

“What  of  now!  Things  can  go  on  the  same.  Depend  upon  it,  I 
will  by  no  act  of  mine  ruffle  one  wave  of  comfort,  as  I am  thoroughly 
selfish  in  the  matter— but  this  I tell  you,  take  carte  blanche  to  repay 
Miss  Severn  in  every  possible  way  for  her  services,  and  let  her  do  as 
she  likes  for  her  own  pleasure.  I will  not  interfere  in  any  way.  She 
need  not  even  learn  that  she  is  known.  Let  it  be  as  you  like.” 

“ But  about  this  witch  tale?”  asked  Mrs.  Newton. 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  if  every  tale  set  afloat  by  ignorance,  or  by  pre- 
judice of  the  weak-minded,  is  to  be  noticed,  you  will  weave  for  your- 
self a tangled  web.  Mud  won’t  splash  unless  it  be  stirred.  The  in- 
convenience of  being  without  servants  is  great,  but  Miss  Severn  is  a 
host  in  herself,  only  she  may  not  like  to  wait  upon  women  at  a 
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kettledrum — I beg  your  pardon,  at  a gossiping  tea  party — and  it  is 
my  opinion  these  afternoon  gatherings  are  more  than  slightly  pro- 
ductive of  biting  tattle,  or  of  comments  upon  subjects  better  left 
alone.  Can’t  you  manage,  if  you  must  have  these  gatherings,  to  wait 
upon  each  other,  and  have  no  servants  at  all  in  the  room?” 

“ It  would  not  be  a bad  plan,  and  Miss  Severn  could  be  with  us. 
She  will  not  come  near  us  now.” 

‘ ‘ Let  Miss  Severn  do  as  she  likes.  I pray  that  nothing  may 
happen  to  cause  her  to  fly.  Just  get  your  gossips  to  assemble,  let 
one  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  another  pour  out  the  tea,  each  in  turn 
wait  upon  the  other ; and  as  for  hot  water,  I’ll  get  a small  gas  stove, 
which  in  the  summer  can  stand  outside  on  the  window  sill,  with  a 
tube  fixed  as  a pendant  on  one  of  the  gas-jets  of  the  gaseliers,  you 
can  have  as  much  hot  water  as  you  like.  Why,  it  will  be  as  good  as 
a bachelor’s  life  in  chambers,”  and  Mr.  N ewton  laughed  heartily. 

“ Oh,  yes,  you  men  think  everything  can  be  done  in  a rough-and- 
ready  way — but,  you  see,  when  one  has  been  brought  up  so  differ- 
ently, all  this  seems  a little  unrefined.” 

‘ ‘ Refined  or  unrefined,  every  mistress  will  have  to  come  to  this, 
and  enjoy  it  too.  As  to  dinner  parties,  what  pleasure  is  there  in 
setting  before  your  guests  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  served  by  awkward 
and  confused  girls,  who  are  listening  to  the  conversation,  and  keep 
the  mistress  on  tenter-hooks  by  their  misdoings  and  omissions? 
Dinner  parties  are  very  well  with  perfect  machinery  to  work  them, 
but  otherwise  they  had  better  be  given  up ; the  guests  criticise  and 
pity,  and  1 poor ’ Mrs.  Blank  becomes  a victim  to  the  whispered  in- 
sinuations on  her  incompetency  and  vanity  6 to  think  of  giving  a 
dinner  party  under  such  circumstances.’” 

‘ c I declare  you  horrify  me ; are  we  to  give  up  all  visiting,  all 
hospitality?” 

“ Neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  let  us  do  both  with  simplicity, 
and  if  servants  able  to  do  their  work  properly  are  not  to  be  had,  let 
us  fall  back  upon  ourselves,  and  with  the  help  of  a lady,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  but  you  must  work  with  her.  Her  domestic  training  and 
high  principle  may  teach  us  to  love  and  honour  her  as  our  sister,  in 
return  for  the  comfort  she  brings  us.” 

“ Providence  certainly  sent  us  a great  gift  in  Miss  Severn  ; but 
who  is  to  clean,  to  scrub,  to  scour?” 

“ Why  there’s  many  an  honest  woman  who  has  to  earn  for  her 
children  money  the  husband  gets  but  squanders  in  drink,  who  I 
should  think  would  find  their  1 good  time  ’ if  hired  to  do  these 
matters.  1 am  putting  it  hypothetically.  You  can’t  get  proper 
servants  either  by  money  or  other  considerations  ; very  well,  make 
the  best  of  a bad  matter,  so  that  you  have  not  to  put  up  with  bad 
cooking,  and  thus  give  a liberal  invitation  to  the  doctor,  and  much 
suffering  to  ourselves.  In  my  opinion  household  life  might  be  made 
very  charming  if  only  the  daughters  of  the  house  were  as  weU- 
trained  to  household  work  as  they  are  drilled  into  various  accom- 
plishments. There’s  just  a case  in  point.  I went  the  other  night  to 
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Tom’s.  He  came  in  tired  and  cross ; the  piano  in  the  next  room 
was  crashing.  I asked  him  why  he  didn’t  stop  it  ? ‘ It’s  of  no  use, 

I’m  nobody  here,’  he  said. 

“ I would  have  left,  but  the  matter  I wanted  to  consult  with  him 
about  was  for  his  own  interest,  and  decision  was  needed  that  night. 
Presently  the  dinner,  or  rather  his  dinner,  was  served,  and  such  a 
dinner!  Well,  you  know  what  ours  was  before  Miss  Severn  came. 
I needn’t  describe  it.  His  wife  came  in  dressed  well,  as  she  usually 
is,  and  then  she  rang  for  the  servant  to  tell  Alice  to  cease  playing. 
Alice,  however,  did  not  cease  for  some  minutes.  I declare  this 
manner  of  treating  a husband  is  atrocious.  And  supposing  he  dies 
suddenly,  what  is  to  become  of  his  family  ? There  cannot  have  been 

any  provision  made  for  them  ; and  as  for  Tom’s  wife Alice  will 

have  to  go  out  as  a governess.  Though,  poor  girl,  she  knows  no- 
thing perfectly,  knows  not  how!!to  teach  even  the  little  ones — what  will 
become  of  these  I don’t  know.” 

“ Don’t  be  hard  upon  Tom’s  wife,  for  she  was  brought  up  to  do 
nothing  but  to  play,  sing,  and  dress  well — in  all  that  fits  for  a higher 
position,  than  being  wife  to  a man  struggling  for  daily  subsistence.” 

“ That’s  it ; why  are  not  such  women  as  well  trained  to  the  work-* 
ing  of  domestic  machinery  as  they  are  to  the  fine  arts  of  playing, 
singing,  and  so  forth  ? There  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  which 
men  don’t  think  about  till  the  finish  comes,  and  then  to  die,  perhaps 
of  overwork  and  depression,  and  leave  their  helpless  family  to  subsist 
on  charity,  and,  if  otherwise,  to  find  their  lives  failures.  Wrong, 
wrong  every  way.” 

“ Are  you  aware,  Herbert,  that  you  have  been  indulging  in  a 
satire  upon  my  shortcomings  ? It’s  not  kind  of  you.” 

“ Wifey,  you  have  not  been  in  my  thoughts  at  all,  but  Tom’s  wife, 
his  sufferings  and  discomforts,  have.  And  a similar  infliction,  I 
have  no  doubt,  exists  in  half  the  homes  of  England.” 

“ I can’t  make  out  why  girls  of  the  lower  ranks  are  not  properly 
trained  to  service.” 

“ Simply  that  from  their  earliest  years  each  girl  is  made  useful  to 
her  mother,  but  in  a desultory,  rambling  manner.  The  poor  mother 
is  burdened  by  her  own  inefficiency,  which  creates  overwork,  weak- 
ness, and  discontent.  At  an  age  when  a middle-class  girl  is  at  school 
learning  her  lessons  in  a methodical  way,  and  thus  exercising  her 
memory,  the  other  is  dragging  about  an  infant,  listening  to  not  very 
edifying  gossip,  and  reporting  it  elsewhere,  truthfully  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  her  nature  or  her  imagination.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been 
Ellen’s  early  education.  The  result  you  have  seen.” 

“ I see,  truly  enough,  but  what  is  to  be  done?  Things  will  go  on 
in  the  same  way.” 

“ Yes,  until  the  impetus  is  given  by  the  class  above  them.  Let  but 
the  young  ladies  of  the  house  be  trained  to  domestic  work  ; let  it  be 
considered  that  it  is  a disgrace  to  girls  not  to  know  house- work  per- 
fectly. The  lower  class  will  quickly  imitate,  as  they  do  in  dress,  and 
let  us  hope  they  would  in  the  matter  of  education  and  in  morals.” 
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“We  have  had  discussion  enough  about  this  matter,”  said  Mrs. 
Newton.  44  Do  you  intend  to  tell  Miss  Severn  that  you  know  she  is 
Miss  Severn  % ” 

“ Why  should  I ? Unless  she  will  sit  with  us  of  an  evening ; if  she 
does  that,  it  is  another  matter,  but  if  she  prefers  the  kitchen,  then  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  Centuries  back  the  servants  sat  at  the  master’s 
table,  but  4 below  the  salt,’  as  it  was  termed,  and  necessarily  so, 
because  education  and  manners  were  at  a low  ebb  in  those  days. 
The  conditions  of  life  are  changed.  I remember  reading  a reprint  of 
a portion  of  the  diary  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who,  highly  born, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby,  and  afterwards  Queen 
of  Edward  IV.  In  this  diary  she  writes  : 4 Went  into  the  fields  at 
sunrise  with  J oan  to  see  that  the  cows  were  milked  properly  ; met 
John  Grey,  who  helped  me  over  the  stile,  and  squeezed  my  hand.  I 
wonder  if  he  meant  anything.’  Remember,  wif ey,  that  I am  quoting 
from  memory  ; I havn’t  the  book  now.  4 Went  to  see  if  the  pigs  had 
been  fed.’  4 After  breakfast  went  into  the  kitchen  to  speak  about 
the  meat,  which  was  done  to  rags  yesterday.  This  is  the  second 
time,  and  Roger  must  be  reprimanded.’  There  was  a good  deal  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing  which  I have  forgotten.  It  shows  you  the  work 
of  high-born  maidens  at  that  period,  and  that  domestics  required  as 
much  looking  after  then  as  now.” 

After  Mr.  Newton  went  to  his  chambers  his  wife  sought  Miss 
Severn,  and  told  her  the  substance  of  the  conversation  between 
them,  and  begged  her  to  sit  with  them  of  an  evening. 

44 1 can  now  but  have  one  objection,”  Miss  Severn  replied,  44  and 
that  is  that  husband  and  wife  should  spend  their  evenings  without 
the  presence  of  a third  party ; in  fact,  a third  party  generally  creates 
confusion  in  every  circumstance.” 

4 4 But  supposing  you  were  my  daughter,  or  my  sister,  you  would 
then  be  the  third  party,  therefore  your  objection  is  not  valid.” 

44  If  I were  your  daughter  you  could  send  me  out  of  the  way  when 
needful,  if  your  sister  a hint  would  suffice  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  meet  you  half  way,  suppose  I bring  in  the  tea  and  pour  it  out, 
unless  you  think  this  same  pouring  out  a diminishing  of  your 
privileges.  All  I want  is  to  be  useful,  helpful,  and  not  intrusive  by 
word  or  deed.” 

44  Your  worst  enemy  could  not  accuse  you  of  this,  and  as  for 
pouring  out  the  tea,  for  myself  I would  gladly  give  it  up,  but  my 
husband  might  possibly  like  to  receive  his  cup  from  me,  prepared  as 
he  likes-  to  have  it ; but  for  pouring  out  tea  for  a party,  or  even  a 
family  party,  it  is  a nuisance.  4 A little  more  sugar,  if  you  please,’ 
4 A little  less  sugar,’  4 The  tea  a leetle  less  strong,’  and  so  through 
the  whole  gamut.  I declare  the  strongest  patience  is  tried  in 
endeavouring  to  content  all  tastes.  You  will  surely  take  tea  with  us 
of  an  evening  1 ” 

44  If  you  so  much  wish  it — yes ; and  I hope  to  discover  intuitively 
when  I am  not  wanted.” 

Miss  Severn  took  tea  that  evening  and  afterwards  in  the  drawing- 
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room.  Mr.  Newton  said,  as  he  would  have  done  to  any  acquaintance 
coming  in  : “I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Miss  Severn.  Have  Mrs. 
Newton  and  yourself  found  anyone  to  replace  Ellen  ? ” 

“ There  has  been  scarcely  time  ; possibly  we  may  soon.”  From 
this  time  Anna  Severn  identified  herself  with  the  family. 

Mrs.  Newton  soon  found  that  each  day  brought  with  it  less  and 
less  worry  ; there  seemed  to  be  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  noise,  no 
chatter,  and  no  neglect,  while  she  herself  was  getting  industrious 
and  self-helpful. 

From  day  to  day  no  servant  was  sought  for ; but  then  the  new 
charwoman,  Mrs.  Edlin,  was  a treasure — buxom,  excessively  clean, 
quick,  and  most  respectful.  Three  half-days  a week  sufficed  to  keep 
the  house  much  cleaner  than  when  two  servants  had  the  control. 
No  beer  was  allowed  in  the  house,  but  extra  money  than  the  usual 
allowance  was  given  for  this,  tea,  and  a good  supper.  A penny  for 
half  a pint  of  beer  was  not  worth  saving,  but  twopence  was  another 
matter,  and  was  hoarded  to  buy  matters  for  the  little  ones.  More- 
over, the  habit  of  drinking  beer  was  broken. 

Before  Mrs.  Edlin  left  at  night  the  kitchen  fire  was  raked  out,  the 
grate  cleaned,  and  the  fire  built  ready  for  kindling,  which  was  rarely 
done,  excepting  in  cold  weather,  and  then  for  her  benefit  only.  A 
gas  stove  was  used  for  cookery  ; no  trouble,  no  dirt,  and  regular  heat 
kept.  Moreover,  water  was  kept  hot  all  day,  when  the  stove  was 
not  needed  for  cookery  purposes,  by  keeping  exclusively  for  this 
purpose  a large  two-handled  tin  saucepan  over  the  smallest  quantity 
of  gas  that  would  burn  without  waste,  as  by  non-consumption,  or  too 
much,  there  is  as  much  waste,  one  way  as  by  the  other — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  merest  amount  be  turned  on  there  will  not  be  flame 
enough  to  consume  the  gas,  which  is  thereby  wasted,  and  the  air  is 
polluted  ; or  if  it  be  turned  on  too  strongly  too  much  is  burned.  A 
regulator,  in  the  shape  of  a stop-cock,  placed  two  feet  above  the 
stove,  and  covered  by  a box,  having  a door,  and  with  lock  and  key, 
prevents  all  this  waste.  The  gas  can  thus  be  turned  off,  or  put  on  as 
much  as  needed  without  interruption  at  the  main. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A few  words  respecting  the  management  of  gas  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  From  long  experience  it  is  found  that  there  is  probable 
danger  in  turning  it  off  at  the  main  each  night,  unless  the  mistress 
or  master  sees  that  each  light  has  been  turned  off  previously.  If  left 
to  others’  supervision,  the  chances  are  that  without  turning  the  other 
taps  that  at  the  main  only  is  turned,  and  the  next  night  the  gas 
escaping  through  the  house  is  a dangerous  nuisance,  and  if  one  room 
be  not  used,  and  a person  with  a candle  opens  the  door,  the  gas  there 
may  have  evolved  and  accumulated  to  the  dangerous  extent  of  explo- 
sion when  the  light  is  brought ; but  if  with  no  light,  and  the  door  he 
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opened,  then  the  windows  and  doors  should  be  thrown  open  for  some 
twenty  minutes  before  bringing  a light  near  it  to  examine  the  source 
of  the  mischief.  Frequently  small  leakages  occur  when  the  aid  of  a 
gas-fitter  is  difficult  to  obtain  ; a piece  of  yellow  soap  rubbed  on  will 
at  once  stop  the  gap,  till  some  white  lead  and  oil,  which  can  be  purchas- 
ed ready  mixed,  can  be  substituted  for  the  soap,  which  must  be  first 
cleaned  off.  The  application  of  white  lead  may  altogether  save  expense, 
for  this  is  just  what  a gasfitter  would  use  in  such  a trifling  matter. 

It  may  be  that  some  housekeepers  would  like  to  know  their  daily 
or  weekly  consumption  of  gas,  which  is  easily  ascertainable.  On  almost 
all  meters  there  are  three  dials,  each  the  size  of  a small  watch  dial, 
and  above  these  is  a fourth,  and  much  smaller,  which  is  merely  an 
indicator  of  any  gas  entering  the  meter,  and  is  of  little  concern  to  the 
consumer.  Of  the  three  dials,  one  indicates  the  nfimber  of  feet  of 
gas  consumed  up  to  a hundred.  The  next,  which  is  the  centre  dial, 
shows  how  many  hundred  up  to  a thousand,  and  the  third  dial,  how 
many  thousand  feet  have  been  consumed.  In  the  first  dial,  from 
figure  to  figure  indicates  ten  feet  of  gas  ; in  the  centre,  the  second 
dial,  from  figure  to  figure  shows  a hundred  feet ; and  in  the  last 
dial,  from  figure  to  figure,  a thousand  feet.  The  gas  account  can 
thus  be  known  from  day  to  day,  and  regulated  accordingly. 

When  the  gas  makes  a rushing  sound  in  the  burners  it  is  from  its 
being  too  much  turned  on  at  the  main,  and  this  rushing  sound  repre- 
sents so  much  wasted,  unconsumed  gas  to  be  paid  for. 

Sometimes  there  is  a smell  of  gas  arising  from  want  of  water  in  the 
receptacle  of  the  sliding  tube  of  a gaselier ; this  should  be  remedied 
by  putting  in  water  with  a teaspoon,  so  as  not  to  put  in  too  much. 
Gaseliers  which  have  no  sliding  tubes  are  the  best  to  use,  but  they 
should  be  fixed  at  a reasonable  height  from  the  table. 

About  gas  cookery  stoves,  if  there  be  one  of  these,  the  more 
simple  in  construction  the  better.  A lady  need  not  have  any 
trouble  in  cooking,  if  only  she  knows  how  to  cook  ; and  no  dirt  if 
she  is  tidy  in  other  things.  Even  a simple  gas  stove,  costing  3s.  6d., 
with  a few  feet  of  tubing,  is  a great  blessing  and  comfort ; it  will 
fry,  boil,  and  saute,  or  bake,  and  with  absolute  certainty.  Also  if  it 
has  two  terra-cotta  circles,  these  will  be  found  useful  for  many 
purposes,  and  will  in  ten  minutes  diffuse  the  heat  of  the  gas  through  a 
room,  giving  out  a grateful  sense  of  warmth,  be  the  atmosphere  ever 
so  chilly.  Again,  one  of  these,  when  heated,  will  rapidly  warm  a 
bed,  or  can  be  applied  wrapped  in  flannel  to  cold  feet  ; or  if  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a damp  bed,  that  is,  the  bed  doubled  over  it, 
nothing  can  more  rapidly  dry  it.  In  houses  where  there  are  spare 
beds  not  much  in  use,  one  of  these  heated  terra-cotta  circles  put  in 
once  or  twice  a week  will  keep  beds  well  aired. 

There  is  now  a great  variety  in  gas  stoves.  Some  cook  by  con- 
cealed gas,  in  others  the  meat  is  exposed  to  the  upright  jets,  in  others 
the  jets  are  deflected  ; but  in  every  way  there  is  no  taste  of  gas  in 
the  cooked  articles,  while,  if  the  joints  are  properly  plastered  with 
dripping  before  they  are  baked,  they  are  as  juicy  and  brown  as  can 
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be  desired  ; far  better  than  when  the  gravy  is  slowly  drawn  from  the 
meat  before  the  fire  by  the  usual  process  of  roasting.  It  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  circlets  of  gas  intended  for  boiling  upon,  that  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  select  a stove  where  the  flat  or  top  plate  comes 
too  close  upon  the  circlets,  for  then  a sufficient  supply  of  gas  cannot 
be  turned  on  without  causing  the  flame  to  be  flattened,  as  it  is  by  a 
saucepan,  and  diffuse  its  unpleasant  odour  over  the  house.  Neither 
should  these  circlets  be  too  small ; where  they  are  so  it  is  a mistake. 
Again,  the  stoves  with  the  “ Bunsen  burners”  are  the  best,  because 
in  these  a large  amount  of  air  is  mixed  with  the  gas,  causing  it  to  give 
a greater  heat  at  less  cost.  With  a gas  stove,  whether  it  be  a cheap 
one  at  3s.  6d.  or  one  at  £6,  one  may  dispense  with  some  service,  and 
with  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  dirt  in  lighting  fires,  and  at  quite  as 
cheap  a rate  as  using  coal,  if-  only  the  burning  be  properly  regulated 
and  the  gas  be  turned  off  when  done  with. 

Mrs.  Newton  gradually  learned  all  these  things  from  Miss  Severn. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  trial  she  had  was  in  building  a fire,  of  which  she 
had  no  previous  notion.  “ There  are  some  things  most  necessary,” 
said  Miss  Severn  ; u first,  that  the  ashes  be  raked  out,  the  soot  swept 
from  the  chimney,  and  the  wood,  paper,  and  coal  be  dry  ; and  there 
is  the  advantage  of  building  a kitchen  fire  overnight.  If  these  things 
are  not  dry  the  heat  of  the  grate  will  make  them  so  before  the 
morning.” 

The  grate  properly  cleaned  by  the  charwoman  was,  as  Miss  Severn 
remarked,  “ ready  for  action,  but  she  looked  up  laughingly,  and  said, 
“ If  I were  the  new  servant,  I should  ask  if  the  hot  water  from  the 
boiler  and  the  oven  were  wanted  early  in  the  morning,  or  if  only  a 
kettleful  or  two  of  water  would  be  sufficient?” 

“And  for  what  reason  would  you  ask  this?” 

“ In  the  one  case  I should  build  the  fire  high,  in  the  other  low.  In 
building  it  high  less  coal  would  be  consumed,  and  one  or  two  kettles 
of  water  would  boil  in  twenty  minutes  ; but  if  the  oven  and  boiler 
were  wanted,  then  the  fire  must  be  comparatively  low  and  long.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  where  economy  in  all  things  must  be  practised, 
and  also  in  districts  where  coal  is  expensive.  First,  we  will  build  a 
high  fire,  for  only  that  will  be  needed  here.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
grate  put  a layer  of  cinders,  then  fill  the  grate  three  parts  full  of 
rubbly  coal ; upon  that  lay  the  paper,  then  the  sticks,  not  all  one 
way,  but  crossed,  and  upon  them  some  small  pieces  of  coal,  not  lumps, 
for  these  take  a long  time  to  kindle.  Then  set  fire  to  the  paper,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  afterwards ; the  fire  will  burn  downwards, 
and  no  more  coal  is  needed  for  hours.  This  is  the  plan  to  build  a 
fire  in  a room  where  there  is  sickness,  for  there  the  frequent,  or  even 
occasional  putting  on  of  coal  is  distressing  to  a sufferer ; and  I would 
just  hint  that  a thick  layer  of  fine  ashes  laid  under  the  grate,  and 
spread  thickly  on  that  part  of  the  fender  nearest  to  the  fire,  prevents 
noise  from  the  falling  of  cinders  or  bits  of  coal.” 

4 ‘ A capital  thought,”  said  Mrs.  Newton.  “ I remember  once,  when 
suffering  from  nervous  pains  in  the  head,  how  this  dropping  of  the 
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cinders  started  me  from  dosing  sleep,  causing  such  increase  of  pain 
that  the  fire  had  to  be  taken  out,  notwithstanding  it  was  bitterly- 
freezing  weather,  and  to  think  that  such  a simple  remedy  never 
suggested  itself ! ” 

“ As  Pope  says,  ‘Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  life,’  and  one  has 
to  live  a many-sided  existence  to  know  the  wisdom  which  trifles  teach. 
My  father  was  always  impressing  this  upon  his  children,  and  in  illus- 
tration would  often  say  to  us,  when  puzzled  about  matters  we  believed 
were  above  trifles,  ‘ Chalk  your  bobbins,  children,’  ” and  Miss  Severn 
laughed  merrily  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Newton’s  puzzled  look,  and  heard 
her  inquire — 

“ What  can  the  expression  mean  ? It  is  Greek  to  me.” 

“ He  alluded  to  what  I suppose  is  a well-known  story  of  the  early 
days  of  cotton- spinning.  A wealthy  firm  of  cotton- spinners  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  the  cotton  ends  when  first  put  on  the  bobbins  hold 
fast ; they  would  slip  and  so  ruffle  up  that  the  fault  became  a serious 
inconvenience,  if  not  injury.  One  of  the  workmen,  intelligent  and 
observant,  one  day  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a remedy,  but 
demanded  remuneration  only  if  upon  trial  it  succeeded.  He  was 
offered  five  pounds — ten — even  to  a hundred,  but  not  accepted. 
Finally  he  was  asked  what  would  satisfy  him  ? 

“ ‘ A hundred  pounds  down  and  a partnership  in  the  business.’ 
“Astonished  at  the  man’s  audacity,  he  was  flatly  refused. 

“ ‘ I bide  my  time,’  said  he,  as  he  went  to  his  work. 

“ The  firm  hearing  that  others  in  the  same  dilemma  were  willing  to 
negotiate,  had  another  interview  with  the  workman,  and  finally 
acceded  to  his  demands,  from  which  he  would  not  abate  one  jot. 
When  the  necessary  deed  was  signed  under  professional  supervision, 
the  man  coolly  took  a lump  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  said — 

“ 6 Chalk  your  bobbins,  gentlemen.’ 

“ The  plan  was  successful ; the  bobbins  were  chalked,  and  the  ends 
of  cotton  adhered  firmly  to  them.  It  is  said  that  the  man  had  on  the 
day  previous  to  his  discovery  visited  a circus  where  the  tight-rope 
dancers  chalked  their  shoes  before  going  on  the  rope,  and  this  gave 
him  the  hint.  My  father  was  doubtful  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
story,  but  asserted  that  the  former  was  true  and  well  known.” 

“ I do  not  quite  see  the  application  of  the  amusing  story.” 

“ He  meant  that  when  we  found  a difficulty  in  any  matter,  we  were 
to  try  and  set  it  straight  by  the  simplest  means  before  trying  any 
more  complex.  For  instance^  the  dropping  of  the  coals  or  cinders  is 
a terrible  nuisance  to  sick  folks  ; a layer  of  ashes  ; the  very  thing 
that  lies  before  us,  which  has  not  to  be  bought,  and  is  worthless, 
yet  becomes,  when  needed,  invaluable. 

“Another  instance:  meat  or  fish  put  into  cold  water,  and  then 
boiled,  is  hard  and  tasteless  ; it  is  only  the  difference  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  Vegetables  washed  in  only  cold  water  are  never 
clean,  but  with  hot  and  cold  water  invariably  so.  Clothes  soaped 
in  hot  water  have  the  dirt  dyed  into  them,  but  soaped  into  cold 
water,  the  process  extracts  it.  I could  go  on  giving  you  a hundred 
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instances  of  perfection  or  failure  arising  from  trifles.  Why  that  very 
trifle  of  ‘chalking  the  bobbins’  made  a marveUous  revolution  in 
cotton- spinning  from  the  money  and  time  saved. 

“ I will  just  instance  another  trifle,  the  science  of  which  I can’t 
explain,  but  the  sensitive  olfactory  organs  of  the  small  tinea , or 
clothes  moth,  can.  My  dear  father  tried  the  experiment  many  times, 
as  I have  also  done.  It  was  three  summers  since  that  I found  that  in 
a drawer  in  which  I kept  some  flannel  and  embroidery  wools  most  of 
the  articles  were  eaten  to  pieces  by  the  moths  ; indeed,. nearly  all  were 
more  or  less  injured.  The  articles  were  turned  out,  the  worms  de- 
stroyed, and  everything  dried  before  the  fire  ; but  still  in  a mass  of 
woollen  material  there  was  a possibility  of  some  of  the  ravagers  being 
overlooked.  However,  there  was  no  time  ta  dawdle  over  the  misfor- 
tune ; the  articles  were  replaced,  and  two  rolls  of  brimstone  put  into 
the  drawers  with  them,  since  which  there  has  been  no  sign  of  moth 
there,  nor  elsewhere,  wherever  the  brimstone  was  placed.  No  odour 
from  it  is  perceptible,  excepting  to  the  moths,  who  recognise  that  to 
them  it  means  mischief ; yet  brimstone  is  a trifle  to  look  at  or  to  buy. 
Another  property  this  roll  brimstone  or  stone  brimstone  has  : it  is  an 
infallible  preventive  of  cramp,  however  severe.  If  a piece  be  held  in 
each  hand,  or  in  one  hand  only,  after  a person  is  in  bed  ; that  is  to 
say,  if  a mitten  or  half  a glove  be  put  on  each  hand,  and  a piece  of 
stone  brimstone  be  placed  between  the  glove  and  hand,  it  will  generally 
remain  so  all  night,  and  no  cramp  is  felt.  My  father  attributed  it  to 
the  electricity  excited  between  the  brimstone  and  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  this  electricity  acted  upon  the  muscles,  which  are  alone  affected 
by  cramp.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of  cure,  but  the  good 
effect  is  certain. 

“ I will  now  recall  another  trifle.  If  meat  suddenly  tainted  by  the 
weather  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and  with  charcoal,  instead  of  the 
taint  being  extracted  it  remains  firmly  in  the  meat,  showing  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  extract  the  flavour  of  meat  when  it  is  put  in  boiling 
water.  But  how  different  is  the  result  if  the  meat  or  fish  is  put  into 
cold  water,  and  with  charcoal ; the  taint  is  extracted  entirely,  but  un- 
fortunately much  of  the  true  flavour  of  the  meat  is  also  extracted  from 
the  juices,  by  the  slow,  drawing  action  of  converting  cold  water  into 
boiling  in  the  process  of  cooking  the  joint.” 

“ I shall  not  forget  your  lesson  about  trifles,  particularly  as  you 
have  shown  me  by  daily  practice  what  a trifle  makes  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  cookery.  But  when  I get  servants  again,  if  I 
ever  do,  they  are  sure  to  follow  their  own  perverse  ways,  and  will  not 
cook  according  to  your  practice,  or  that  of  common  sense.” 

“ That  is  quite  true ; but  if  you  learn  to  cook  properly  your  wisdom 
makes  you  independent  of  their  ignorance.  You  need  not  clear  away 
or  wash  up  the  cookery  implements ; but  when  hiring  a so-called  cook, 
it  is  best  to  make  her  understand  that  the  cooking  is  to  be  done  under 
your  instructions.  Nine  out  of  ten  damsels  will  be  secretly  glad  of 
this  intimation,  but  openly  appear  as  if  it  were  a condescension  on 
their  part  to  permit  your  interference. 
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“ There  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  getting  a good  servant,  and  at 
present  things  go  on  smoothly  enough  without  one,  because  there  are 
really  three  helps — that  is  myself,  the  charwoman,  and  you  as  super- 
intendent. There  is  no  time  wasted  in  seeing  that  work  is  properly 
done,  or  in  remonstrating  if  it  be  neglected,  and  there  is  very  little 
work  made  ; but  there  are  social  observances  which  undoubtedly  are 
neglected.  There  are  no  afternoon  teas,  no  pleasant  evening  gatherings, 
and  surely  Mr.  Newton  does  have  friends  to  dinner  sometimes,  though 
he  has  had  but  those  two  gentlemen  hitherto.  Why  not  have  such 
matters  as  before  ? ” 

“ You  surely  would  not  like  to  wait  upon  visitors  ? I cannot,  wiU 
not  see  you  act  as  a servant,”  said  Mrs.  Newton. 

u Well,  then,  let  me  act  as  your  friend.  I cannot  sit  down  at  the 
table,  because  it  will  not  do  to  be  getting  up  every  moment  to  wait 
upon  the  guests  ; but  this  can  be  managed  as  it  was  a century  since. 
The  table  can  be  so  arranged  that  little  actual  service  is  needed.  The 
bread  can  be  placed  in  a silver  basket  on  the  table,  wine  and  ale  and 
glasses  in  sufficient  number,  and  all  the  other  articles  usuaHy  handed. 
Instead  of  a set  of  castors  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  why  not  have 
those  pretty  little  castors  in  sets  of  three,  which  hold  pepper,  salt,  and 
mustard,  and  placed  between  every  two  guests  ? Thus  bread  and 
condiments  are  at  hand  without  asking  for  them,  and  there  need  be 
no  waiting  in  the  room — a nuisance  always  to  worthy  guests,  not 
acquaintances.  Waiting  is  needed  only  when  a change  of  plates  is 
necessary,  and  a removal  of  dishes,  and  this  much  duty  a daughter 
of  the  house  in  olden  times  liked  to  perform,  and  should  do  so  now, 
without  loss  of  dignity  in  herself  or  respect  from  others.” 

Mrs.  Newton  listened  to  Miss  Severn  as  if  the  latter  were  the 
incarnation  of  wisdom  ; such  is  always  the  power  of  intelligence  over 
minds  awake  to  their  own  deficiency. 

That  very  afternoon  some  totally  unexpected  and  far-off  residing 
visitors  called — a mother,  father,  and  two  daughters,  the  latter  of  the 
class  of  girls  said  to  be  well  educated.  Miss  Severn  and  Mrs.  Newton 
were  both  in  the  dining-room  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  latter  being 
near  the  door,  answered  the  summons.  She  welcomed  her  friends 
with  cordiality,  and  they,  on  seeing  Miss  Severn,  bowed.  Mrs. 
Newton,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  “ You  will  be  glad  to  know  my 
very  dear  friend- and  kind  companion,  Miss  Severn.” 

There  was  no  stiffness  in  the  meeting  ; each  lady  shook  hands,  and 
the  gentleman  bowed.  After  a general  conversation,  and  an  invitation 
to  an  early  tea,  Miss  Severn  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with 
biscuits  and  wine.  Mrs.  Newton  rose,  and  met  her  half  way  to 
take  the  tray,  but  this  was  not  permitted.  The  guests  looked  up 
curiously,  as  if  missing  the  usual  attendance,  when  Sirs.  Newton  said, 
“We  are  maids  of  all  work  here,  we  have  no  servants,  and  Miss 
Severn  and  myself  make  it  a matter  of  rejoicing  rather  than  of  trouble ; 
she  is  kind  enough  to  manage  a great  deal  for  me,  and  we  really  find 
it  pleasant  to  be  without  worry.  ” 

This  was  scarcely  uttered  before  there  was  such  a tirade  about  the 
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incompetency  of  servants,  and  the  worry  of  housekeeping,  that  Mr. 
Waller  said,  “ We  seriously  think  of  giving  up  our  house,  and  going 
to  an  hotel,  or  to  board  somewhere,  for  there  is  no  replacing  those 
servants  we  had  so  many  years.  I don’t  know  what  it  is  all  coming 
to.” 

“ I have  heard  a great  deal  about  lady-helps,”  remarked  Mrs.  Waller, 
“ but  I am  afraid  to  venture  upon  one.  I think  she  would  make  more 
confusion,  and  give  extra  trouble  and  the  lady  related  the  result  of 
her  interviews  with  several.  “ One  wanted  this,  and  another  that, 
all  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  grant,  that  I have  given  up  the  hope 
of  help  from  this  quarter.”  Little  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Newton  not  encouraging  the  conversation  from  pre-occupation 
of  mind  as  to  the  forthcoming  tea.  Miss  Severn  was  full  of  resources 
she  knew,  but  if  food  was  not  in  the  house  who  was  to  get  it,  this 
being  one  of  the  charwoman’s  off-days  1 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  had 
come  from  a distance,  wanted  something  substantial,  and  could  not 
be  asked  to  wait  for  the  seven  o’clock  dinner,  which  was  salmon  cutlet, 
lamb  chops,  potatoes,  tomato  salad,  and  stewed  fruit. 

With  management,  however,  there  was  enough  for  both  meals ; 
enough  was  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  lamb,  and  a dainty  bit  of  salmon, 
for  Mr.  Newton’s  dinner.  There  would  be  certainly  only  sufficient  for 
himself.  The  thin  top  of  the  neck  of  lamb  was  cut  off  for  boiling,  the 
remainder  being  cut  into  thin  chops,  which  were  rolled  in  egg  and 
bread  crumbs.  There  were  luckily  two  salmon  cutlets.  The  thickest 
was  selected.  A large  piece  of  white  paper  was  buttered  ; a little 
butter  melted  in  the  oven,  with  which  the  cutlet  was  entirely  covered, 
then  slightly  peppered  with  white  pepper,  and  a very  little  salt 
sprinkled  on  the  top  ; it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  paper,  and 
the  latter  folded  over  it,  the  ends  weH  folded  in  to  exclude  air.  Another 
and  unbuttered  paper  was  folded  again  over  it,  and  thus  enclosed 
in  double  paper  the  cutlet  was  placed  in  the  very  hot  oven  on  its  centre 
or  revolving  plate,  and  baked  for  twenty  minutes,  with  the  oven  door 
slightly  ajar,  so  ‘that  no  flash  of  excessive  heat  should  injure  it.  The 
chops  were  fried  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat,  which  was  none  the  worse 
for  having  done  frying  duty  twice  before.  They  were  not  turned  till 
one  side  was  brown,  and  felt  firm  across  the  knife.  This  was  Miss 
Severn’s  test  of  trial  with  frying  chops  and  fish,  and  it  never  failed 
her,  and  temptingly  brown  the  chops  looked  when  ready  for  serving. 

These  dishes  were  supplemented  with  three  hard-  boiled  eggs,  laid 
on  anchovy  toast,  and  surrounded  by  thin  rashers  of  bacon,  partially 
fried,  then  rolled  with  a knife  and  fork,  and  browned  while  the  chops 
were  frying.  A thin  round  of  bread,  free  from  crust,  was  toasted  and 
buttered  ; a little  butter  melted  was  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  o-f 
anchovy  sauce,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  with  cold  and  set 
with  boiling  water.  The  toast  was  made  slightly  soft  by  dripping 
drops  of  boiling  water  over  it ; then  the  anchovy  was  spread  on  the 
toast,  it  was  made  hot  in  the  oven,  and  transferred  to  the  hot  dish  on 
which  to  be  served.  Then  cut  into  six  sippets,  upon  each  of  which 
was  placed  the  half  of  a hard  boiled  egg,  cut  lengthways.  The  rolled 
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bacon  was  placed  round.  For  the  salmon  cutlet  a few  capers  were 
chopped,  and  mixed  with  a little  butter  melted.  When  the  cutlet  was 
cooked,  the  outside  paper  was  opened  and  removed,  and  the  inner 
packet  containing  the  salmon  lifted  unopened  on  to  the  hot  dish  to 
serve  it  in.  With  a sharp  pair  of  scissors  the  top  of  the  paper  was  cut 
off,  leaving  the  salmon  exposed,  but  still  in  its  cradle  of  paper.  In 
the  centre  and  top  of  the  fish  the  chopped  capers  were  placed,  and  the 
paper  sides  hidden  in  a measure  by  some  sprigs  of  parsley.  Lastly, 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  both  brown  and  white,  were  cut,  some 
rather  thick  squares  of  bread  cut  and  put  in  the  bread  basket ; and 
lastly,  the  teapot  was  warmed,  and  tea  made  with  boiling  water. 

Miss  Severn  had  an  invincible  dislike  to  what  she  termed  “ watered 
tea  ; ” that  is,  after  the  first  cups  had  been  poured  out  to  have  more 
water  poured  on  the  leaves  ; so  the  quantity  of  tea  usually  allowed, 
that  is  of  one  large  teaspoonful  for  each  person,  and  one  extra  “for 
the  teapot,”  was  divided  in  half,  and  the  tea  made  in  two  teapots, 
allowing,  of  course,  one  spoonful  extra  for  the  second  teapot.  The 
whole  work  of  this  tea-getting  and  cooking  did  not  extend  to  an  hour, 
and  it  was  nearly  ready  when  Mrs.  Newton  came  into  the  kitchen. 

“ You  are  a veritable  ‘ Angel  in  the  House  ! * ” was  her  first  exclama- 
tion ; “ how  have  you  managed  it  all  ? I am  sorry  to  have  lost  the 
lesson,  but  another  time  you  will  show  me.  If  you  will  kindly  take 
the  tea-tray  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I will  lay  the  cloth.” 

“ Excuse  my  rebellion  against  kind  offers,  but  I shall  soon  manage 
to  place  it  all  in  the  dining-room  in  a few  moments,  for  I have  the 
tomato  salad  and  the  plums,  but  both  won’t  take  five  minutes.  Will 
you  peel  the  two  tomatoes,  and  cut  them  across  the  top,  in  not  too 
thin  slices  ? I like  this  link  between  vegetable  and  fruit  to  be  served 
in  a glass  dish  ; it  may  not  be  usual,  but  it  looks  best.  Now  just 
sprinkle  a little  moist  sugar,  a little  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  the  salad  is  made.  I would  put  a little  salad  oil,  and 
prefer  it  myself,  but  many  do  not,  so  I abstain  ; for  salad  at  dinner 
a very  small  quantity  of  chopped  onion  improves  it. 

“The  syrup  for  the  plums  is  made  with  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water  and  three  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  both  boiled  together  ; 
then  the  plums  are  put  in  while  it  is  boiling , and  in  five  minutes,  or 
less,  after  they  boil  up,  these  are  also  done.  The  skins  are  then 
readily  taken  off  them,  and  the  plums  are  sent  to  table  every  bit 
eatable  and  well  cooked.  Of  course,  some  plums  take  longer  than 
others.  These  happen  to  be  of  the  right  sort,  and  are  quickly  done. 
Now  for  the  cake  ; the  marmalade  in  a glass  dish,  and  the  biscuits.” 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  tea  laid  out  on  a fine  damask  tablecloth, 
and  with  damask  serviettes,  and  a few  flowers  in  the  centre  ornament, 
was  a success.  Miss  Severn  took  her  place  at  the  table,  and  attended 
to  the  guests  as  if  she  had  been  a daughter — a Miss  Newton,  instead 
of  Anna  Severn.  Mr.  Waller  being  an  intelligent  and  travelled  man, 
spoke  well  upon  many  agreeable  subjects,  and  frequently  Miss  Severn 
joined  in  the  conversation,  with  a spirit  and  intelligence  which  de- 
lighted him.  Mrs.  Newton  spoke  to  her  several  times,  and  appealed 
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to  her  in  almost  a deferential  manner  ; and  this  cue  being  taken  by 
the  guests,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  she  filled  a subordinate  posi- 
tion, than  that  she  had  cooked  the  repast  before  them ; and  if  they 
had  been  told  that  she  had  done  so,  would  have  said  “ impossible.” 
Finally  the  visit  ended  in  a cordial  invitation  to  Miss  Severn  to  visit 
them  with  Mrs.  Newton. 

The  seven  o’clock  dinner  was  cooked  much  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cepting that  the  top  of  the  neck  of  lamb,  usually  roasted,  and  never 
eaten  because  of  its  hardness  and  toughness,  was  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a half ; then  taken  up,  rolled  in 
egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fried  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat.  “I  must 
have  what  seems  a great  quantity  of  boiling  fat  for  most  frying  pur- 
poses, which  to  many  would  seem  extravagance,  but  is  really  econo- 
mical, for  it  may  be  used  many  times,  so  long  as  it  is  not  burned  ; a 
little  fat  is  sure  to  burn.  I never  can  impress  this  on  a would-be 
cook,  her  highest  ideas  of  cooking  is  to  be  ‘ penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,’  wasteful  to  extravagance,  and  when  she  should  be  liberal  and 
lavish,  is  mean  ; and  such  there  is  no  altering,  no  teaching  ; nothing 
is  left  then  but  for  the  mistress  to  understand  the  art  of  cooking.  ” 

“ All  that  is  very  well,”  returned  Mrs.  Newton,  “ for  you  who  can 
grasp  the  whole  subject,  but  for  poor  me,  I know  so  little.” 

“Like  all  other  arts,  practice  each  day  increases  one’s  knowledge. 
I know  far  less  than  you  imagine  ; but  the  simple  and  true  principle 
of  cookery  any  one  may  learn  in  an  hour.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
art.  Take  another  occupation  for  women — that  of  making  dresses. 
If  a dressmaker  knows  how  to  fit  accurately,  all  the  rest  follows  easily 
enough,  provided  she  has  an  artistic  eye,  and  thus  knows  at  a glance 
where  a trimming  would  be  an  addition,  and  where  a superfluity, 
where  it  would  give  grace  or  be  a deformity.  So  in  cookery,  once 
master  the  fixed  principles,  from  which  there  should  be  no  departing, 
these  principles  being  the  foundation  ; all  else  is  but  the  superstruc- 
ture, which  judgment  and  taste  guide.” 

“ I confess  I cannot  master  the  subject,”  said  Mrs.  Newton  ; “ it  re- 
minds me  of  my  unhappy  school  days  when  a child,  and  I could  no 
more  understand  my  grammar  lessons  than  if  they  had  been  printed 
in  an  unknown  tongue.” 

“ The  principle  or  grammar  of  cookery  is,  at  all  events,  much  less 
confusing  to  the  comprehension  of  a child,  or  to  children  of  large 
growth.” 

“No,  no,  just  as  confusing.” 

For  the  moment  even  Anna  Severn’s  patience  was  sorely  tried,  yet 
she  thought,  “ This  is  a new  light  in  my  experience.  I have  hitherto 
imagined  that  the  lack  of  intelligent  comprehension  in  an  uneducated 
girl  arose  from  her  faculties  being  unawakened,  or  that  she  had  not 
the  faculty  of  observation.  But  in  Mrs.  Newton’s  case  this  is  differ- 
ent. Possibly  I have  been  too  diffuse  ; knowledge  can  only  be  com- 
municated line  upon  line,  and  then  to  be  crowned  by  practice.” 
After  a few  minutes  she  said,  “I  will  try  to  give  these  principles  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.” 
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First.-'  All  meat,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  must  be  put  into /ast-boil- 
ing  water,  meat  for  soup  and  for  beef  tea  excepted. 

The  reason  why. — Because  the  wafer,  if  slowly  heated  from  cold  to 
boiling  point,  draws  out  the  essence  of  the  meat,  in  the  same  manner 
as  beef  tea  is  made,  or  soup.  While  if  the  meat  be  plunged  into  boil- 
ing water  it  at  once  sets  the  albumen  ; and  made  to  boil  quickly,  and 
then  kept  slowly  boiling , not  simmering,  which  is  not  boiling,  it  is 
just  impossible  for  the  essence  and  flavour  of  the  meat  to  escape,  and 
the  meat  is  thereby  more  tender. 

Proof  of  this  is  that  if  a joint  be  so  cooked  in  boiling  water,  the 
remains  of  it  the  next  day  being  plunged  into  fast-boiling  water,  and 
kept  slowly  boiling  for  twenty  minutes,  the  flavour  remains  the  same, 
and  the  gravy  is  as  much  in  it  as  it  was  before  this  second  process. 

A second  proof. — If  half  a calf’s  head  be  boned,  prepared,  and 
rolled  tightly,  and  put  into  fast-boiling  water,  and  boiled  rapidly  for 
two  hours  and  a half  or  three  hours,  according  if  it  be  small  or  large, 
it  comes  to  table  a shaking  mass  of  jelly,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is 
boiled  is  totally  free  from  nourishment,  and  no  more  fit  to  make 
soup  of,  than  is  clear  water. 

A third  proof  . — If  suddenly  tainted  meat  be  placed  with  charcoal 
in  boiling  water,  the  taint  remains,  it  cannot  thus  be  drawn  out ; but 
if  put  into  cold  water,  and  then  cooked,  the  taint  is  removed,  and 
the  meat  is  rendered  sweet,  but  it  has  much  less  flavour,  because  the 
cold  water  has  drawn  it  out.  Neither  is  there  any  taint  in  the  water, 
the  marvellous  action  of  the  charcoal  has  totally  destroyed  it. 

“ These  proofs  are  quite  sufficient  to  convince  an  unprejudiced 
mind  that  if  one  wishes  good  flavour  and  tenderness  in  a joint,  the 
meat,  whether  salted  or  fresh,  should  be  put  into  fast-boiling  water, 
be  made  to  boil  up  quickly,  and  then  slowly.” 

“ And  why  quickly,  then  slowly  ? This  I can  remember,  you  have 
told  me  that  whether  water  boils  slowly,  or  as  it  is  termed  i gallop- 
ing/ it  is  never  hotter  than  212  degrees.” 

4 ‘ For  the  reason  that  meat  being  boiled  very  fast,  it  is  thrown 
against  the  sides  of  the  saucepan,  and  this  usage  breaks  the  surface 
of  the  meat,  thus  it  comes  to  table  ‘ ragged/  I have  seen  a leg  of 
pork  cooked  in  this  way,  which  appeared  as  if  thoroughly  done,  but 
in  cutting  it  the  meat  was  raw.” 

Fish , for  boiling , which  from  it  gelatinous  texture  is  considered  far 
more  difficult  of  manipulation  than  meat,  but  it  is  not  so,  if  only  a 
little  care  and  memory  be  exercised.  Water  alone,  even  if  boiling, 
is  far  too  soft  for  fish  ; a lump  of  salt,  say  one  or  two  ounces,  is  put 
into  the  water,  which  both  hardens  it,  and  causes  greater  heat  of  the 
water.  Then  a wineglassful  of  vinegar  is  added,  to  bind  the  colour 
of  salmon  ; and,  indeed,  all  fish  is  the  better  for  this  addition. 
Another  case  is,  there  should  be  enough  water  only  to  cover  the  fish 
about  an  inch,  not  more , and  when  the  water  boils  fast,  weigh  the  fish, 
and  write  down  its  weight ; then  put  in  the  fish,  either  tied  like  a 
bundle  in  a piece  of  old  window  curtain  muslin  very  clean,  or  bound 
on  to  the  drainer  of  a fish-kettle.  After  the  fish  is  in,  make  the 
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water  boil  quickly,  and  reckon  six  minutes  to  each  pound ; if  a half 
pound  or  more  is  over  the  exact  number  of  pounds  reckon  it  as  if  one 
pound,  if  four  or  six  ounces,  allow  three  minutes  for  these  instead  of 
six.  Thus,  a piece  weighing  four  pounds  six  ounces  will  take  twenty- 
four  minutes  for  the  four  pounds,  and  three  minutes  for  the  six 
ounces  ; one  four  and  a half  pounds,  to  be  reckoned  in  the  cooking 
as  five  pounds,  will  take  half  an  hour.  There  need  be  no  trying  if 
the  fish  be  done,  it  is  certain  to  be  done  if  it  has  been  kept  boiling. 
It  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  fish  to  be  broken  if  it  be  put  into 
fast-boiling  water , with  the  addition  of  salt  and  vinegar , and  cooked 
six  minutes  to  the  pound.  Thick  or  thin  fish  is  all  the  same.  For 
ensuring  the  certainty  of  a uniform  heat,  a gas  stove  is  so  excellent, 
nothing  elaborate,  but  one  with  two  or  three  yards  of  tubing,  for 
attaching  it  to  the  gas  jet,  will  not  cost  more  than  five  or  six  shillings, 
if  so  much ; and  with  the  stove  placed  on  a plate  or  old  tray,  and 
stood  on  the  kitchen  table,  the  fish  may  be  cooked,  and  no  room  be 
taken  up  on  the  kitchen  grate.  The  comfort  of  this  certainty  of  tem- 
perature to  a mistress  or  maid  is  beyond  conception.  In  fact,  with  a 
gas  stove  cooking  may  be  estimated  as  a refined  amusement,  one  sure 
to  be  appreciated  and  to  bar  the  visits  of  the  doctor. 

Frying  fish. — There  can  be  no  certain  rule  of  time  laid  down  for 
frying  fish  ; but  all  the  same,  success  depends  upon  the  observance  of 
certain  rules,  and  failure  upon  their  non-observance.  The  rules  are 
so  simple,  and  the  result  so  gratifying,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
to  neglect  them. 

First,  the  fish  must  be  clean  and  dry.  A plank  of  wood  about  a 
yard  long  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  upon  it.  On 
this  a piled  tablespoonful  of  flour  to  be  placed,  each  fish  to  be  rubbed 
in  this,  and  laid — if  soles — that  side  upwards  from  which  the  black 
skin  has  been  taken  off ; for  unskinned  fish  it  does  not  matter  what  side. 
If  fish  lies  for  an  hour  or  two  it  will  greatly  advantage  the  cooking  ; 
but  if  it  be  wanted  quickly,  then  it  must  be  dabbed  dry  with  a cloth, 
and,  if  egg  and  bread-crumb  be  not  used  (and  there  is  no  need  of  it), 
then  be  floured  with  as  much  flour  as  will  adhere  to  it,  and  be  placed 
for  five  minutes  on  the  fender  before  the  fire— if  it  be  a sole — with  the 
skinned  side  upwards.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  “ Why  this 
seeming  trouble  ? ” 

“ Simply  to  prevent  the  dead  coldness  of  the  fish  from  chilling  the 
boiling  fat  in  which  it  is  to  be  fried,  and  which  chilling  of  the  fat 
causes  the  fish  to  stick  to  the  pan,  and  it  thus  soddens  and  falls  to 
pieces  from  the  water  which  hangs  about  it,  and  which  literally  stews 
it.  You  cannot  fry  anything  in  half -hot  fat ; it  must  be  boiling,  and 
the  articles  to  fry  must  not  have  water  clinging  to  them.” 

“ Yes  ; but  why  insist  upon  having  the  skinned  side  of  the  sole  put 
uppermost  to  dry  ? ” 

• u For  two  reasons.  One  is  that,  the  skin  being  taken  off,  the  flour 
or  egg  and  bread-crumb  will  quicker  adhere  to  the  fish,  and,  being  in 
contact  with  the  air  or  the  fire,  it  becomes  drier ; and  again,  that  this 
is  the  side  which  must  always  be  first  placed  downwards  in  the  pan, 
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then,  when  it  is  cooked  and  served,  the  white  of  the  fish  gleams  just 
through  the  brown,  and  it  thus  looks  more  appetising.  If  the  reverse 
be  done,  and  the  skin  side  be  first  browned,  the  skin  will  often  hang 
loosely  on  the  fish,  and  it  is  then  by  no  means  so  presentable. " 

44  How  is  it  that  the  cookery-books  never  tell  one  all  these  things  ? 
If  perfection  depends  upon  such  trifles,  I don't  wonder  there  is  so 
much  failure  in  cookery  matters." 

“I  believe  the  omission — of  these,  by  no  means,  trifles — is  the 
result  of  not  having  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  cookery  matters.  If 
any  one,  having  written  a cookery-book,  had  first  to  find  out  every 
matter  for  themselves,  not  first  learnt  it  by  rote  or  compiled  a book 
from  receipts,  there  would  have  been  no  shortcomings  of  little  matters. 
An  eminent  musician,  born  with  a musical  genius,  whose  knowledge 
is  half  of  it  intuition,  has  an  innate  perception  of  all  that  constitutes 
true  art  in  music,  without  the  drudgery  of  acquiring  it ; and  although 
he  may  be  most  distinguished  for  his  genius,  yet,  if  compelled  to 
teach  all  the  minutiae  of  his  art,  he  would  be  incompetent,  and  would 
marvel  that  the  pupil  could  not  understand  the  matter  as  he  does 
himself — intuitively.  So  with  cookery.  An  accomplished  cook  will 
not,  or  cannot,  explain  the  causes  of  success  or  failure.  These  are 
trifles  far  too  much  out  of  the  way  for  explanation  or  commentary. 

44  Also  a good  cook,  equally  with  a good  chemist,  must  have  the 
faculty  of  observation,  must  note  the  merest  shadow  of  a trifle,  must 
be  able,  not  only  to  say  that  a thing  is  ill  done,  but  also  why  it  is  so, 
and  the  future  remedy.  This  comes  only  from  individually  wading 
through  difficulties,  which  books  never  point  out.  Depend  upon  it, 
no  good  cookery  was  ever  accomplished  without  the  most  rigid  atten- 
tion, any  more  than  a perfect  picture  is  painted  by  carelessness  and 
unobservant  ignorance." 

4 4 I like  to  hear  you  dilate  upon  cookery,  but  I am  too  stupid  to 
understand  it  all." 

44  Not  so  ; a little  by  little,  and  one  becomes  clever  and  intelligent 
without  being  aware  of  it.  A story  is  told  of  Farinelli,  once  the  mar- 
vellous singer,  and  pupil  of  Porpora  the  celebrated  Italian  master, 
that,  being  nearly  seven  years  kept  only  to  the  scales,  he  remonstrated, 
when  Porpora  answered,  4 Go ; you  are  the  finest  singer  in  the  world,' 
and  so  it  proved  upon  trial ; for  his  voice,  in  all  its  wonderful  in- 
flections and  modulations,  had  such  a power  over  his  audience  that 
even  Handel  had  no  listener  for  his  music  when  Farinelli  sang.  This 
was  an  instance  of  slow  acquirement  resulting  in  perfection  ; of  so 
thoroughly  mastering  the  rules  of  an  art  that  difficulty  was  im- 
possible." 

44  You  have  taught  me  many  things,  and.  I see  that  the  words 
4 impossibility ' and  4 cannot ' have  no  place  in  your  practice ; but  you 
must  have  4 the  gift  ’ of  the  thing,  you  know." 

44 1 certainly  never  had  4 the  gift ' of  cookery  ; it  was  only  when  we 
were  driven  to  extremity  by  the  atrocious  dishes  which  were  served 
to  us  by  high-waged  cooks,  that  it  occurred  to  my  father  to  say, 
4 There  must  be  an  art  in  well  cooking  the  simplest  food  ; let  us  find 
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it  out and  so,  little  by  little,  myself  and  sisters  ‘found  it  out/  as 
he  phrased  it ; and  like  any  other  riddle  when  solved  there  was 
nothing  in  it ; but  the  result  was  just  comfort  without  worry.  A few 
simple  rules  must  be  practised ; all  the  rest  follow.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  cooking  well,  as  there  is  but  one  way  to  fit  a dress  properly, 
but  the  difference  in  flavour  or  manner  of  serving  food  is  indeed  all 
the  difference.  One  likes  onions;  another  dislikes  them.  One  likes 
oil,  which  is  another’s  detestation  ; and  so  on ; but  for  the  art  of 
cooking  meat  or  vegetables  plainly  and  well  one  requires  only  to  re- 
collect a few  rules  : — 

“ Fast-boiling  water  for  every  meat  but  soup  meat,  and  slow  boiling 
after  it  boils. 

“Fast-boiling  water  for  all  fish — no  simmering;  but,  instead,  slow 
boiling , reckoning  six  minutes  to  each  pound  after  it  boils. 

“ Hot  oven  for  roasting,  and  oven  door  never  quite  dosed. 

“ Well  covering  the  meat  with  dripping  before  putting  it  to  roast  or 
bake,  and  this  to  keep  in  the  juices. 

“ Plenty  of  boiling  fat  for  frying  fish,  and  the  fish  dry  as  possible, 
and  not  too  cold. 

“ Only  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  fish  when  boiling. 

“ Plenty  of  boiling  water  for  all  vegetables  except  potatoes  and 
spinach,  and  for  the  latter  no  water  ; indeed  for  other  vegetables  you 
cannot  with  reason  have  too  much  water ; they  require  plenty  of 
room  to  move  about,  while  fish  and  meat  are  more  conservative  : 
they  must  not  be  treated  liberally  in  the  matter  of  water,  only  suffi- 
cient to  cover  them,  but  yet  both  must  be  covered ; even  an  egg  not 
well  covered  is  only  properly  done  on  one  side.” 

Mrs.  Newton  was  very  busy  with  her  pencil  putting  down  the  heads 
of  Miss  Severn’s  discourse,  for  it  really  amounted  to  that.  In  a few 
moments  she  said  — 

“ You  have  told  me  nothing  about  pastry;  for  whether  short  crust 
or  flaky,  your  pastry  is  always  good,  and  I observe  that  the  ingredients 
are  never  used  by  ‘ rule  of  thumb.’  ” 

“ No  ; like  the  immortal  Lavoisier,  the  balance  is  the  measure  or 
the  weight  of  my  practice.  Some  people  say  a cupful  of  this  and  a 
cupful  of  that,  forgetting  that  one  thing  weighs  heavier  than  another; 
that  the  weight  of  ingredients  is  the  true  measure.  Yet  there  are 
a few  things  which  make  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  rice  is  one  of 
them.  I was  taught  by  an  Indian  officer  to  boil  rice  for  curry  so  that 
each  grain  stood  separately  from  the  other  when  it  was  cooked. 
6 Now,’  said  he,  ‘ here’s  a teacupful  of  rice  ; wash  it  well.  Take 
another  cup  of  the  same  size  ; measure  it  twice  with  boiling  water  ; 
add  a pinch  of  salt ; ipake  the  water  boil  quickly  ; throw  in  the  rice, 
and  after  it  is  boiled  on  a slow  fire,  reckon  twenty  minutes.  There 
will  be  no  water  to  drain  off.  Stir  up  the  rice  with  a fork  ; turn  it 
into  a dish,  let  it  dry  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  fire,  and  it  is 
done.’  This,  with  butter,  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  is  no  bad  impromptu 
food.  If  you  like  to  try  it,  we  can  have  it  for  our  luncheon,  only  it 
is  best  eaten  very  hot.  With  such  dishes  as  these,  and  with  corn- 
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flour,  there  is  literally  no  trouble,  no  fuss — only  one  must  know  how 
to  do  it.” 

“ Oh,  with  corn-flour  cooks  will  boil  it,  and  make  such  waste  ! I 
have  seen  you  make  it  in  the  manner  of  starch,  and  then  it  is  very 
nice.” 

“ Truly,  if  you  don’t  forget  the  little  pieces  of  butter.” 

“ Ah,  yes  ; perhaps  I should  have  forgotten  this  trifle.” 

“ Then  you  would  have  forgotten  a very  important  matter,  for 
plain  corn-flour  is  better  with  it ; but  in  Dr.  Ridge’s  Food  there  is  no 
need  of  butter,  it  is  rich  enough  without  it.” 

“ But  why  place  the  rice  before  the  fire  ? ” 

“Because  if  suddenly  taken  from  the  heat  before  the  steam  had 
evaporated,  the  latter  would  be  thrown  back  into  it,  and  it  would 
become  heavy.  Cakes  and  pastry  when  taken  from  the  oven  and 
suddenly  carried  into  the  cold  become  heavy ; bread  the  same.  Cakes 
are  allowed  to  cool  in  a warm  place,  or  are  slipped  from  the  tins  and 
turned  upside  down,  and  rested  against  the  inside  of  the  tin,  a process 
more  easily  done  than  described.  Chilled  bread  is  heavy,  and  arises 
from  improper  management  when  taken  from  the  oven.  Another 
trifle,  you  see,  which  is  really  no  trifle,  to  have  your  cakes,  bread,  and 
pastry  heavy  from  a cold  atmosphere  condensing  the  steam,  which 
tells  upon  cakes,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

“You  asked  me  yesterday  about  pastry,  which  some  people 
condemn  as  unwholesome ; like  in  everything  else  there  are  two  aspects 
to  this  question.  It  is  certainly  unwholesome,”  said  Miss  Severn, 
“ when  made  with  weight  for  weight  of  butter  and  flour,  then  baked 
brown,  and  favoured  by  the  hot  flash  of  air  from  the  oven,  which 
gives  it  a burnt  taste.  Excellent  pastry  can  be  made  with  a pound 
of  flour  to  half  a pound  of  butter,  or  half  lard  and  half  butter ; 
but  there  are  some  trifling  matters  to  be  remembered  here — too 
much  water,  too  much  handling,  a half  cold  oven,  spoils  ‘the  pie 
and  if  a portion,  say  a quarter  of  the  butter,  be  not  rubbed  into  the 
flour  first,  before  putting  in  the  water,  it  will  not  be  well.  No  more 
water  should  be  put  to  the  flour  than  is  necessary  to  make  it  into  a 
crumbling  mass,  and  when  turned  out  of  the  bowl  none  should  stick 
to  it,  neither  must  the  fingers  touch  it.  The  paste  is  then  rolled  out 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  on  this  a thin  layer  of  butter  or  lard  is 
placed,  then  flour  sifted  lightly  over.  The  paste  then  is  folded  over 
once , not  rolled.  It  is  again  spread  out  with  the  rolling-pin,  the 
remainder  of  the  butter  placed  over  it ; again  floured,  and  doubled 
or  folded  once  over,  then  rolled  out ; the  pie-dish  inverted,  and  the 
shape  cut  round,  the  remainder  of  the  pieces  doubled  together,  rolled 
length  ways  into  a narrow  strip,  and  cut  down  the  centre  ; the  edge 
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of  the  dish  is  first  larded,  and  the  straight  sides  of  the  paste  put  to 
the  edge  of  the  dish.  It  is  then  half  filled  with  fruit,  half  the  sugar 
put  in  a little  water,  then  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  and  sugar,  a 
small  cup  put  in  the  centre,  the  top  put  on,  but  the  edges  not 
pinched  together,  only  just  at  the  inside  of  the  edge  of  dish  ; and 
thus  a homely  pie,  and  a wholesome  one,  too,  is  made. 

“ The  baking  will  depend  upon  the  one  trifle  of  seeing  that  the  oven 
is  very  hot,  indeed — too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  in  it  for  a moment — 
when  the  pie  is  put  in.  Then  the  oven  door  shut  close  for  ten 
minutes,  or  sufficiently  long  for  the  paste  to  rise  well  and  be  firm, 
and  for  the  steam  to  be  well  out  of  it.  Then  the  oven  door  be  set 
ajar  till  the  baking  is  finished.  When  this  is  done  another  care  is 
that  it  be  not  suddenly  taken  into  the  cold  air  till  after  a few  minutes 
for  the  steam  to  evaporate.  Another  trifle  to  remember.  This  is 
called  half  puff  paste.  ” 

“ And  the  flaky  paste,  how  is  that  made  ? ” 

“ There  are  several  ways  of  making  this  ; the  only  one  I have  been 
successful  with,  is  the  following  ; but  it  will  be  well  to  show  you  how 
this  is  done.  You  will  understand  it  better.  I always  use  half  lard 
and  half  butter  not  salted,  and  squeeze  the  buttermilk  from  it  by  put- 
ting it  in  a coarse  cloth  or  coarse  muslin. 

‘ ‘ A weighted  pound  of  dry  flour  and  the  same  weight  of  butter,  or 
butter  and  lard  together — flaky  paste  cannot  be  made  well  without 
these  proportions.” 

It  took  a few  moments  to  get  the  necessary  articles,  and  then  the 
lesson  commenced.  Two  ounces  of  the  lard  were  laid  on  one  side, 
to  be  rubbed  into  the  flour,  the  board  was  well  floured  with  some  of 
the  pound  of  flour,  the  remainder  of  the  lard  and  butter  put  upon  it, 
the  rolling-pin  well  floured,  and  the  mass  rolled  out  very  thin.  It 
was  then  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  which  were  taken  up 
with  the  point  of  knife  and  placed  on  a floured  plate.  The  two 
ounces  of  lard  were  rubbed  into  the  flour  and  then  wetted  with  two 
wineglassfuls  of  cold  water.  The  whole  mixed  with  a spoon,  and 
then  turned  in  a crumbling  mass  on  to  the  table.  It  was  then  rolled 
out  very  thin.  The  squares  of  butter  and  lard  divided  into  three 
portions.  One  portion  taken  up  and  placed  all  over  the  paste,  then 
the  paste  doubled  in  half,  and  rolled  out.  Care  was  taken  not  to 
fold  it  more  than  in  half  not  at  all  at  the  edges.  Again  a second 
portion  of  lard  was  taken  up  and  placed  on  the  paste,  taking  care 
neither  to  turn  the  paste  round,  nor  to  fold  it  in  any  different  way 
than  just  in  half,  as  before,  and  not  to  flour  it  beyond  what  the  fat 
had  taken  up  in  the  process  of  its  first  rolling,  then  this  was  rolled. 
This  was  repeated  for  the  third  time.  The  inverted  pie- dish  was 
then  put  on  the  paste,  the  shape  cut  out,  and  the  pie  finished  in  the 
usual  manner. 

This  quantity  of  paste  made  two  tartlets  as  well  as  a fruit  pie ; but 
for  the  tartlets,  the  paste  being  put  on  a flat  buttered  dish,  it  was 
scored  with  a knife  here  and  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  to 
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prevent  the  paste  from  rising  in  the  centre,  and  these  were  baked 
before  the  sweets  were  put  into  them. 

“ The  trifle  to  be  remembered  here,”  said  Miss  Severn,  “is  not  to 
turn  the  paste  round  in  any  way,  and  not  to  roll  it  over  and  over  in 
a round  mass,  but  to  fold  it  always  one  way — never  to  turn  in  the 
edges — for  if  the  layers  of  paste  be  turned  in  different  directions,  it 
will  not  be  in  flakes  when  baked.” 

“ I am  glad  to  know  the  reason  for  what  one  does ; people  say, 

‘ You  must  do  this  and  that/  and  when  one  asks  6 Why?’  they  don’t 
know.  Did  you  observe  that  delicious  looking  iced  tart  at  Sandon’s 
yesterday  ? — how  was  that  done  ? And  how  firm  and  raised  the  tart 
looked.” 

“ Not  icing  on  flaky  paste,  certainly.  To  make  this  paste  firm 
enough  to  bear  icing  and  retain  its  dome-shape,  the  paste  is  mixed 
with  the  yoke  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a very  little  water,  and  this  egg 
causes  it  to  be  often  indigestible . Pastry  made  with  a pound  of 
flour  to  half  a pound  of  fat  in  the  way  I just  described  to  you,  will 
bear  icing  very  well.” 

“ But  how  is  the  icing  done?  I have  always  failed  in  my  attempts 
to  make  it.” 

“ At  our  little  parties,  when  we  were  children,”  said  Miss  Severn, 
“ it  used  to  be  one  of  our  triumphs  to  ice  the  buns  and  cakes  pro- 
vided for  us.  The  buns  were  always  favourites.  My  sister  ingeni- 
ously hit  upon  the  device  of  cutting  the  buns  into  two  slices,  and 
icing  both.  Little  ones  dearly  love  sugar.  Of  course  there  are 
several  delicious  ingredients  in  elaborate  icing  such  as  ours  was  not. 
Almonds  beaten  to  a paste  make  a foundation  for  the  icing  of  wed- 
ding cakes,  or,  when  the  icing  is  wet  upon  the  cakes,  white  sugar- 
candy  broken  to  spar-like  fragments  is  strewed  on  to  it,  and  very 
pretty  it  looks  ; but  our  icing,  and  that  which  serves  well  for 
household  use,  i3  to  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well,  and  strain  them, 
then  beat  up  gradually  with  the  whites  half  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar — that  is  to  say,  castor-sugar,  formerly  used  in  castors.  If  this 
is  unattainable,  the  sugar  must  be  broken,  then  be  rolled  and  sifted, 
and  finally  beaten  to  dust  in  a mortar.  The  mixture  is  now  a white  glu- 
tenous  mass.  And  when  the  pastry  is  baked  the  icing  is  spread  thickly 
over,  and  then  returned  to  the  oven  to  set  firm  and  white,  which  it 
does  in  about  ten  minutes.  This  icing  is  really  excellent,  if  care  be 
taken  that  the  oven  be  not  hot  enough  to  brown  it.  Flavour  can  be 
given  by  beating  with  the  icing  before  it  is  put  on  the  pastry  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  vanille  or  strong  orange-flower  water. 

“One  may  make  very  pretty  things  with  this  icing.  Strips  of 
sponge-cake  iced  are  very  good,  and  pieces  of  cake  cut,  but  got  dry 
from  keeping,  are  thus  rendered  very  presentable. 

“As  for  sponge-cake,”  said  Mrs.  Newton,  “ with  me  it  has  been 
always  a failure — heavy  as  lead.” 

“ Mine  used  to  be  the  same,”  Miss  Severn  replied,  “ till  a friend, 
famous  for  her  cakes,  which  I imagined  came  from  a pastry-cook, 
told  me  the  reason.  She  asked,  ‘ How  do  you  make  it  ? 9 
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cc  c I put  in  the  eggs  and  sugar  and  flour,  and  well  beat  it,  and  the 
longer  I have  beaten  it  and  the  more  pains  have  taken  with  it,  the 
heavier  is  the  cake/ 

“ 6 You  beat  it,  then,  after  the  flour  was  put  in  ? * 

“ 6 Certainly  ; I thought  all  cakes  should  be  so  beaten/ 

16  6 Sponge-cakes,  never.  Their  lightness  depends  upon  the  eggs 
being  well  beaten  with  the  sugar,  then  the  flour  and  the  flavouring, 
as  lemon  peel  chopped,  be  very  gently  stirred  in — no  beating,  no 
endeavouring  to  get  the  air  out  of  the  whisked  eggs/ 

“ Now  this  was  just  one  of  the  overlooked  trifles , but  yet  one  upon 
which  success  depended.  I am  quite  sure  that 

“ * If  trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  jealous 
Confirmations  strong  as  holy  writ,  * 

that  trifles  light  as  air  are  just  the  points  upon  which  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  are  made  either  happy  or  miserable,  and  by  trifles 
the  world  is  governed.” 

“ You  have  suddenly  turned  very  wise  in  your  observations.  What 
made  you  think  of  this 

“ It  was  just  a trifle  which,  when  I saw  you  here,  made  me  impor- 
tunate to  stay  here.”  Mrs.  Newton  stared.  “ I was  passing  you  one 
day  in  the  street,  and  accidentally  trod  on  your  dress.  I know  I 
tore  it  from  the  gathers,  and  I begged  your  pardon.  You  turned, 
and  without  the  shadow  .of  displeasure,  said,  ‘It’s  of  no  consequence; 
a needle  and  thread  will  mend  it/  Well,  I thought  if  it  had  so 
happened  to  me,  I should  have  been  angry.” 

“My  dear  Miss  Severn,”  said  Mrs.  Newton,  laughingly,  “ it  was 
actually  by  a similar  circumstance  that  I won  my  husband.  I was 
staying  at  a country  house,  where  he  also  was  a visitor,  and,  as  he 
was  taking  me  to  dinner,  he  trod  on  my  dress,  and  really  made 
havoc  with  it.  However,  it  did  not  trouble  me.  I gathered  it 
together  as  well  as  I could,  and  after  dinner  my  friend’s  maid  repaired 
the  rent.  But  more  than  that,  my  husband  has  since  told  me  that 
he  did  it  on  purpose  to  try  my  temper.  Now  I consider  myself  a 
lucky  woman  to  secure  husband  and  friend  in  a similar  manner. 
Such  things,  that  can  be  mended,  never  trouble  me  ; neither  would 
the  servant  question  if  I once  knew  the  remedy.” 

“ Knowledge  is  power,”  replied  Miss  Severn. 

“ Yes,  and  so  is  ignorance,  and  the  greatest  of  aU  powers  strong  in 
its  evil ; strong  to  overpower  good ; strong  to  make  the  best  of  us 
succumb.  I heard  someone  say  one  day  that  if  it  were  not  for  ignor- 
ance, neither  judges  nor  prisons  would  be  needed.  However,  this  is 
a hateful  subject ; let  us  leave  it.  I am  afraid,  if  a servant  is  not 
soon  heard  of,  we  shall  find  it  unpleasant  for  you  ; it  must  now  be 
very  trying,  and  I fear  you  will  tire  of  this  life.” 

“ I never  tire,  if  only  good  can  be  done  ; but  it  would  be  better  to 
have  someone  whom  I could  teach,  and  bring  into  orderly  ways, 
because,  of  course,  my  life  cannot  be  always  with  you.” 

One  morning  Mrs.  Newton  said,  “I  will  do  the  cooking  entirely 
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for  one  month.  Where  I fail,  please  set  me  right.  One  may  be  for 
ever  shown — it  amounts  to  nothing  ; it  is  not  like  doing  it  one’s  self. 
To-morrow  I will  begin  with  soup.  One  thing  at  a time.  Meat, 
carrots,  turnips,  celery,  salt,  pepper,  onions,  and  water.  That  is  all, 
I think.” 

44  There  need  not  be  meat — threepenny  worth  of  fresh  bones  and  a 
pennyworth  of  celery  seed — the  latter  will  do  for  twice — instead  of 
celery,  which  is  dear.” 

44  Well,  well,  don’t  tell  me  ; I shall  manage  it.” 

The  soup  was  made,  and  was  perfectly  flavourless,  excepting  that 
it  had  a stale  flavour  of  vegetables. 

Mrs.  Newton’s  dismay  was  ludicrous,  as  she  said,  44  I put  all  the 
things  into  fast-boiling  water,  and v 

44  Then  you  did  wrong.  The  meat  and  the  celery-seed,  the  latter 
tied  in  muslin,  should  have  been  put  into  cold  water  to  extract  the 
flavour,  but  the  other  vegetables  into  the  soup  when  it  was  boiling. 
Just  try  the  remainder  of  the  celery- seed  by  putting  it  in  cold  water  ; in 
half  an  hour  after  it  boils  you  will  have  a delicious  flavour — another 
proof  that  boiling  water  keeps  in  the  flavour  and  cold  water  extracts  it.  ” 

44  I see,”  said  Mrs.  Newton.  44  Many  failures  are  necessary  to 
success.  I will  accomplish  this  cooking.” 

It  is  a fact  that  success  came  at  last  by  many  failures.  This  lesson 
Mrs.  Newton  learned,  and  a great  deal  of  worry  fell  away  in  con- 
sequence. 

There  were  many  things  besides  that  of  cookery  in  which  Miss 
Severn  was  most  useful ; for  instance,  one  day  an  electro- plated 
coffee-pot  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  put  away,  but  unfortun- 
ately near  where  a gas  jet  was  alight  every  night.  It  was  presumed 
that  putting  the  coffee-pot  away  in  blue  paper  would  preserve  it 
from  tarnishing.  However,  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  When 
the  paper  was  opened,  it  revealed  an  almost  black  surface,  iridescent 
with  rainbow  hues  ; in  fact,  it  looked  as  bad  and  old  as  tarnished 
copper.  Mrs.  Newton  when  she  saw  it  exclaimed — 

44  Spoiled  ! What  is  to  be  done?” 

44  This  will  all  come  right  in  a few  moments,”  said  Miss  Severn. 
And,  certainly,  within  a very  short  space  of  time  the  coffee-pot  was 
as  bright  as  ever. 

“ How  was  this  cleaned?”  Mrs.  Newton,  in  surprise,  asked. 

44  Just  a little  strong  ammonia  water  and  some  calcined  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  prepared  Hartshorn  ; only  the  genuine  is  of  use  for 
this  purpose  ; generally,  if  one  asks  for  it  one  gets  a preparation  of 
chalk  instead,  and  this  is  the  only  drawback,  that  the  hartshorn  is 
difficult  to  obtain  pure.  We  called  it  4 magic  dust  * at  home.  My 
father  used  to  say  that  if  we  ever  wanted  bread  this  4 magic  dust  ’ 
ought  to  bring  us  food,  forgetting  that  without  means  to  advertise  it 
there  would  be  no  purchasers.  However,  it  will  quickly  remove  all 
tarnish  from  silver,  no  matter  how  bad  is  its  condition.  I always 
keep  the  powder  by  me  for  cleaning  my  gold  ornaments,  and  occa- 
sionally my  teeth.” 
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Just  at  this  moment  came  a double  knock.  Miss  Severn  admitted 
the  visitor,  who,  laughingly,  said — 

“ Ah,  my  friend,  I have  come  to  tell  you  that  some  of  your  rules, 
or  one  of  them,  at  least,  fail.  I shall  convict  you  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Newton,  for  she  believes  you  are  faultless,  and  all  your  words 
oracular.” 

‘ 6 So  much  the  worse  for  me,  Mrs.  Andrews  ; but  here  comes  Mrs. 
Newton.” 

The  three  ladies  seated  themselves  in  the  dining-room. 

“ Now,”  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  “how  could  you  tell  me  when  I was 
last  here  that  fish  was  to  be  always  cooked  in  plenty  of  boiling 
fat?” 

“ Quite  true,  I said  so.  What  of  it  ? ” 

“ Only  that  the  splendid  fresh  herrings  we  were  to  have  had  for 
breakfast  this  morning  were  totally  spoiled  ; they  feU  to  pieces  and 
would  not  brown.  I know  that  the  fat  boiled,  and  the  pan  was  half 
full.  I saw  it  myself,  so  you  see,  Miss  Severn,  your  plan  does  not 
always  answer.” 

“No  rule  is  without  an  exception,  and  I forgot  to  name  that  ex- 
ception, and  thus  your  breakfast  was  spoiled.  I am  very  sorry.  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  fresh  herrings,  bloaters,  sprats,  and  pil- 
chards, all  being  of  a very  oily  nature,  can  be  cooked  nearly  in  their 
own  fat,  just  the  greasing  of  the  hot  pan  suffices.  I believe  these 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  all  but  universal  rule  of  frying  fish  in 
plenty  of  boiling  fat.” 

“ I only  wish  I had  known  this  before  ; however,  I shall  not 
readily  forget  it,”  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  “ and  I am  glad  that  I came 
to  tell  you  of  the  mishap.” 

“ I am  very  thankful  to  you.  Some  people  would  have  condemned 
me  altogether  without  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  explain.” 

“ I don’t  know  but  that  failure  makes  one  remember  the  right 
way  from  the  wrong ; and  this  reminds  me  of  something  else  I had 
to  ask.  We  get  our  table  serviettes  so  stained  with  claret,  and  now 
it  is  the  fashion  to  have  a white  tablecloth  on  the  tea-table,  the  tea 
is  sometimes  spilled,  and  this  stains  so  much  that  I should  be  glad 
to  know  howto  remedy  it.  The  laundresses  never  get  out  the  stains ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seem  of  darker  hue  than  before  the  articles 
were  sent  to  be  washed.  ” 

“We  always  bleached  ours  when  similar  accidents  happened  at 
home.  My  father’s  recipe  was  the  following — 

“ One  ounce  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  mixed  gradually  with  five 
half  pints  of  cold  water.  This  was  put  into  a jar,  and  daily  shaken 
for  three  or  four  days.  Then  let  it  settle  for  a week.  Then  pour 
off  the  clear  portion  by  straining  it  through  muslin  into  a clean  bottle ; 
it  is  then  ready  for  use,  in  the  proportion  of  three  tablespoonfuls  to 
six  of  cold  water.  The  articles  must  be  first  wetted  with  cold  water, 
then  plunged  into  the  bleaching  liquid  until  the  stains  disappear, 
afterwards  be  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  dried.” 

“ And  wiU  this  do  for  any  stain  ? Iron  mould,  for  instance  ? ” 
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“No.  The  last  is  a metallic  stain,  to  be  remedied  only  immedi- 
ately before  the  ink  dries,  by  plunging  it  into  milk,  changing  it  as 
often  as  it  is  discoloured,  or  if  the  ink  is  dry  use  salts  of  sorrel  most 
carefully,  by  wetting  the  iron-stain  with  hot  water,  placing  it  on  a 
hot  plate,  and  with  the  end  of  the  finger  dipped  in  salts  of  sorrel 
(‘  oxalic  acid')  rub  on  the  stain  and  it  disappears  at  once  ; but  the 
linen  must  be  instantly  dipped  in  cold  water,  then  the  water  be 
changed  and  let  the  linen  remain  in  it. 

“The  bleaching  liquid  will  only  remove  a vegetable  stain,  with 
this  exception,  marking  ink  will  not  resist  the  action  of  chloride  of 
lime.  I always  know  when  the  laundresses  have  used  it,  because  the 
name  marked  on  the  linen  rapidly  disappears.  They  may  protest 
they  do  not  use  the  lime  ; but  all  of  them  use  the  washing  powders, 
which  contain  more  or  less  something  analogous  to  it.  1 have  known 
several  laundresses  declare  they  never  used  it  themselves,  and  never 
saw  their  people  do  so,  but  all  the  same  it  was  used.” 

4 4 These  laundresses  do  make  the  clothes  a dreadful  colour  ; with- 
out some  application  of  the  sort,  I am  sure  the  linen  would  never 
look  washed  at  all.  ” 

44  Poor  creatures,”  said  Miss  Severn,  44  it  is  not  all  their  fault,  the 
water  they  are  compelled  to  use  is  to  blame.’’ 

44 1 am  tired  of  hearing  that  nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  who 
rarely  listened  for  an  explanation,  and  to  whom  any  words  of  wisdom 
»vere  as  the  tinkling  of  a sheep’s  bell ; neither  did  she  scruple  to 
44  speak  her  mind,”  as  she  termed  it,  and  thereby  was  often  in  trouble 
with  her  friends. 

Miss  Severn’s  face  coloured,  and  she  was  a little  reticent  in  man- 
ner, as  she  said,  44  Excuse  me,  but  it  is  a fact,  the  water  is,  perhaps, 
more  often  in  fault  than  the  laundress.  If  the  source  of  the  water 
be  from  districts  where  iron  ore  exists,  or  where  iron  contaminates 
the  water,  no  matter  how  pure  and  clean  it  may  look,  it  possesses  the 
mischievous  property  of  turning  clothes  yellow.  Also,  if  it  comes 
from  surface  gravel,  or  an  ochreous  source,  or  contains  carbonic  acid, 
the  water  discolours  linen.  Wherever  chalybeate  water  exists,  it  is 
the  same.  River  water  in  England  is  generally  muddy,  and  even 
after  due  settlement  will  turn  clothes  a bad  colour,  unless  it  comes 
from  a river  which  runs  over  white  sand  or  pebbles  ; then  it  is  soft 
and  excellent.  Where  granite  abounds  there  also  the  water  is  soft 
and  good.  In  limestone  and  chalk  districts  the  water  does  not  dis- 
colour linen  ; but  chalk  being  composed  of  half  lime  the  water  is 
generally,  but  not  always  hard.  Yet  the  linen  remains  white.” 

44  The  water  used  at  Pensarn,  Abergele,  in  Wales,  is  soft  and  clear, 
and  appears  to  whiten  both  skin  and  clothes,”  remarked  Mrs.  Newton. 
“ It  is  the  same  near  Killiney  Bay,  in  Ireland.” 

44  It  is  the  carbonic  acid,  chiefly,  which  discolours  the  linen,”  said 
Miss  Severn,  44  and  as  this  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  various 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  mineral  remains,  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  it, 
excepting  by  the  use  of  some  agent  for  which  it  has  an  affinity.” 

44  Oh,  dear  me,  you  are  getting  far  too  learned  for  me,”  said  Mrs. 
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Andrews,  rising  to  go.  44  If  you  are  getting  into  the  4 Unities,’  I 
shall ” 

4 4 Just  wait  a moment,  I am  coming  to  the  point,”  said  Miss 
Severn.  “You  know  that  there  are  affinities  existing  between  all 
things,  or  you  would  not  have  found  your  affinity  in  marriage.” 

44  I don’t  know  about  that,  I must  first  know  the  meaning  of 
affinity  applied  to  the  subject  of  linen  getting  a bad  colour.” 

44  I was  coming  to  that.  We’ll  call  the  water  a cross-grained  body, 
dark,  hard,  and  unmanageable,  and  doing  constant  mischief,  but 
presently  comes  an  4 affinity/  or  some  object  which  has  a great  liking 
for  the  mischief-maker,  they  meet,  rush  together,  and  mischief  has 
flown  away.  Instead  of  discolouration,  there  is  whiteness  ; instead 
of  unwholesomeness,  there  is  purity.  Just  note  this,  and  that  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  is  hard,  untractable,  and  has  bad 
properties,  but  it  has  a wonderful  affinity  for  lime*  and  after  the 
acid  in  the  water  has  discoloured  the  clothes,  a very  small  quantity 
of  chloride  of  lime  bleaches  it  to  a lovely  whiteness.” 

44  Well,  you  do  put  it  in  an  odd  way.  Why  don’t  the  laundresses 
use  chloride  of  lime  in  the  washing  waters  then?” 

44  That  is  just  what  they  do  with  the  washing  powders,  which  do 
not,  perhaps,  contain  chloride  of  lime,  but  something  equivalent  to 
it,  and  soon  the  clothes  become  soft  and  speedily  worn  out.” 

44  Can  there  be  no  washing  without  discolouration  of  the  linen  ? ” 
asked  Mrs.  Newton. 

44  Certainly,  but  laundresses  have  to  earn  their  money  quickly. 
The  women  whom  they  employ  must  be  regularly  fed  and  paid,  and 
so  there  is  no  time  to  change  the  water  often  ; no  time  to  expose  it 
to  the  air,  which  has  also  an  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  bleaches 
the  garments  ; no  safe  place  to  expose  the  linen  to  the  night  air  and 
to  a thunderstorm,  which  bleaches  it  beautifully  white  ; while  day- 
light makes  white  clothes  dark,  and  whitens  coloured  things.  So 
you  see,  the  poor  laundresses  are  not  all  to  blame.” 

44  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  to  dry  coloured  print  dresses  and 
black  and  coloured  stockings,  so  that  the  colours  will  not  separate 
and  run.  Some  people  say  that  no  soda  should  be  used.” 

44  Soda  will  not  harm  like  the  washing  powders  will,  and  few 
laundresses  will  use  soda.  We  had  always  those  things  washed  at 
home ; dresses,  if  dark,  were  stiffened  in  thin  gum- water,  or  if  light- 
coloured,  in  thin  starch,  wrung  very  dry,  then  again  wrung  in  a cloth, 
then  folded  in  another  cloth,  then  opened,  shook  well,  and  dried  in 
the  dark ; but  only  sufficiently  dried  to  iron  well  without  damping. 
When  dried  rapidly  with  a good  wind,  and  in  the  dark , coloured  cam- 
brics can  be  kept  fresh-looking  for  a long  time  ; coloured  stockings 
will  run  if  exposed  to  the  air.  One  maid  we  had,  used  to  keep  our 
grey  stockings  in  good  order,  and  would  never  say  that  she  did  more 
than  wash  and  dry  them  ; but,  coming  suddenly  upon  her  during 
this  process,  I discovered  that  she  had  them  laid  flat  between  cloths, 
and  had  been  stamping  upon  them,  and  so  she  literally  stamped  them 
dry  between  cloths,  thus  there  was  no  time  for  the  odours  to  run. 
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“ One  way  to  prevent  colours  in  dresses  from  running  is  to  put 
two  handfuls  of  ivy  leaves  into  a large  saucepan  full  of  cold  water, 
let  it  boil  till  the  colour  is  gone  from  the  leaves,  then  wash  the 
dresses  with  this  and  curd  soap.  This,  I am  told,  is  a sure  way,  but 
1 have  never  tried  it. 

“ Another  reason  far  clothes  getting  a bad  colour  is  that  they  are 
often  plunged  into  a copper  of  boiling  water,  which  permanently  sets 
the  bad  colour  at  once,  or  they  will  be  put  into  cold  water,  which  is 
quickly  brought  to  boil,  and  are  kept  boiling  till  the  dark  colour  is 
again  boiled  into  them,  just  as  a dyer  would  dye  clothes.  Clothes 
should  not  be  boiled  at  all,  unless  they  are  very  greasy,  otherwise 
scalded  till  boiling  point,  but  no  longer,  be  taken  out  again,  put  into 
cold  water  and  soda,  and  again  be  brought  to  boiling  point — not  boil 
— then  be  instantly  plunged  into  cold  water.  Indeed,  a similar  pro- 
cess to  that  of  blanching  food  does  for  clothes  : taking  them  from  the 
boiling  water  and  putting  them  into  cold  without  an  instant’s  delay 
just  starts  the  dirt.  Moreover,  clothes  should  be  first  soaked  in  cold 
water  and  a little  soda,  then  be  soaped  and  rubbed — if  the  water  is 
soft,  soda  is  not  needed — afterwards  finish  with  very  hot  water,  be 
plunged  into  cold  and  brought  to  boiling  point,  then  be  instantly 
plunged  from  the  boiling  water  into  the  cold,  then  wrung  and  rinsed 
in  clean  water  mixed  with  a little  blue — Reckitt’s  is  the  best — and 
this  is  all  the  trouble  there  is  to  keep  clothes  a good  colour.  How- 
ever, the  very  simplicity  of  any  management  will  not  for  a long  time 
be  believed  in.  People  think  there  must  be  fuss  and  worry,  or  the 
work  cannot  be  accomplished.” 

Mrs.  Andrews,  on  leaving,  said  to  Mrs.  Newton,  “ Miss  Severn  is 
lost  here,  she  should  become  a lecturer,  though,  for  the  matter  of 
hearing  lectures,  not  much  is  learned  from  them.  Lectures  are  like 
rinks  or  other  similar  amusements,  they  are  opportunities  for  plea- 
sant meetings,  so  one  must  patronise  them,  you  know,  for  my  six 
girls  won’t  get  off  unless  I do.” 

u What  an  idea  to  want  to  get  your  girls  married.  At  each  of  your 
Wednesday  evening  receptions  you  have  a goodly  gathering  of  young 
men  who  ought  -to  be  attracted  to  your  comely  girls.  Gertrude  is 
very  handsome.  Pray  don’t  put  it  into  Miss  Severn’s  head  that  she 
is  lost  here.  I love  her  as  a sister,  and  hope  she  will  never  leave 
me.” 

“ Tut,  tut ! Learn  from  her  all  you  can  while  you  have  her,  the 
good  of  any  kind  is  the  first  to  depart.  You  know  what  Moore 
wrote — 

1 1 never  loved  a tree  or  flower, 

But  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away.’  ” 

Away  went  Mrs.  Andrews,  leaving  her  friend  in  anything  but  a 
comfortable  frame  of  mind  at  the  prospect  of  any  change  which  would 
make  Miss  Severn  “ fade  away.” 

Servants  came  and  servants  went  at  their  own  sweet  will  during 
Miss  Severn’s  stay,  but  there  was  no  confusion,  no  meal  was  ill-cooked, 
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none  ill-served.  The  household  work  was  done,  ill  or  well,  as  the 
servant  happened  to  be  skilful  or  otherwise,  or  in  good  or  bad  temper. 
Miss  Severn  took  no  notice,  but  what  any  neglected  of  house-work 
she  helped  to  do  it  over  again,  and  during  this  time  tried  her  utter- 
most to  improve  her  in  all  possible  ways.  In  the  end  her  endeavours 
were  of  little  avail,  so  far  as  she  could  see.  Desultory  habits,  untidy 
ways,  and  dirty  practices  were  so  inherent  in  them,  so  engrained,  that 
by  no  kindness  could  they  be  eradicated.  The  antecedents  of  many 
were,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal,  and  such  that  would  formerly  have 
shut  them  out  from  respectable  service,  but  now  their  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  was  u Take  me,  or  leave  me  ; I don’t  care.”  This, 
if  not  said  plainly  in  words,  certainly  was  so  in  manner. 

Good  servants  had  married  or  emigrated,  and  other  girls,  who  as 
soon  as  trades  were  opened  to  them,  rushed  in  to  endeavour  to  earn 
money  and  ensure  their  evening’s  liberty  to  be  spent  in  dissipation, 
or  to  have  their  morals  darkened  by  the  ribaldry  and  coarseness  of 
dissolute  associates.  These  very  girls,  who  hated  service,  were,  from 
inability  to  do  the  trade  work  in  a thorough  manner,  soon  discharged 
to  make  room  for  others  with  more  brains  and  steadiness.  Hence  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  service,  knowing  that  from  the  want  of  ser- 
vants most  mistresses  burdened  with  large  families  and  small  means 
must  have  help  of  some  kind,  and  bad  was  better  than  none.  Com- 
pared with  some  girls  that  entered  on  their  duties  at  Mrs.  Newton’s, 
Ellen  seemed  an  angel  of  light. 

It  should  be  known  that  all  these  had  tolerable  characters.  Yet 
they  proved  to  be  false  in  every  case.  One  had  been  a ballet  girl, 
but  was  grown  too  stout  for  the  profession.  At  times  when  Miss 
Severn  was  in  the  drawing-room,  this  girl  was  posing  in  the  kitchen, 
and  with  the  blind  up  was  attracting  the  idle  boys  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  came  with  an  enormous  box,  and  all  her  wardrobe  con- 
sisted of  two  ragged  cotton  dresses — no  change  of  linen  ! It  would 
make  no  small  book  if  all  the  details  of  the  lives  of  these  girls  could 
be  written. 

One  evening  it  was  the  subject  of  conversation  between  husband, 
wife,  and  Miss  Severn,  how  these  things  could  be. 

“ You  ladies,”  said  Mr.  Newton,  “ see  life  only  from  one  point  of 
view,  because  you  know  little  of  the  sordid  cares  of  poverty.  Your 
training  has  been  different ; you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  misery 
of  a dissipated  home,  of  the  horrors  which  a drunken  father  or  mother 
can  create  both  for  themselves  and  their  children.  The  latter,  glad 
to  get  into  the  streets,  glad  to  escape  to  other  immorality  if  it  brings 
them  food,  which  drunkenness  does  not.  It  may  be  to  thieve,  to  lie, 
to  commit  any  crime  short  of  murder,  but  yet  their  hunger  is  appeased, 
and  for  the  moment  they  are  satisfied,  Years  pass  on,  and  the  girls 
enter  service  at  nominal  wage  ; a poor  overworked  mother  must  have 
help,  and  is  glad  to  get  what  she  can  ; and  it  is  in  this  manner  that 
these  servant  girls  are  reared.  It  is  of  no  use  talking,  it  is  far  easier  and 
pleasanter  for  unawakened  intellects  to  revert  to  the  normal  state  of 
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savagery  rather  than  to  become  slaves  of  certain  rules  termed 
civilisation.” 

44  Then  where’s  the  remedy  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Newton. 

44  Only  to  take  the  little  ones  from  parents  who  are  drunken  and 
dissolute,  and  train  them  into  good  habits.  A child  of  six  years  is 
two  years  too  old.  You  will  say  that  the  industrial  schools  have  done 
this.  They  may,  but  where  is  the  result  ? The  herding  together  of  a 
number  of  children  under  one  stereotyped  system  of  training  is  but 
consolidating  mischief  ; and  what  do  they  learn  of  domestic  duties  ? 
Simply  nothing.  Their  food  is  cooked  by  steam  appliances.  The 
laundry  work  the  same  ; whether  ironing  is  done  by  steam,  I don’t 
know ; mangling  certainly  might  be.  It  is  not  in  masses  that  children 
can  be  educated.  Each  has  a different  temper,  each  a different  view 
of  life,  each  has  come  from  a different  home,  their  intellects  and 
habits  so  widely  diverging  that  the  education  of  them  in  a mass  can 
be  attended  with  no  hopeful  result.” 

44 1 cannot  tell  why  there  is  such  an  unusual  scarcity  of  servants,” 
said  Mrs.  Newton ; 44  it  is  all  mystery  to  me.  There  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.” 

44  The  scarcity  arises  from  so  many  trades  being  opened  up  to  young 
girls  who  get  higher  wages  in  payment  than  do  female  servants  ; but 
they  are  not  really  so  well  paid  excepting  in  some  instances,  because 
having  to  provide  food  and  lodging  this  expense  is  considerable,  and 
reduces  their  wages  to  about  the  sum  offered  to  them  for  domestic 
service,  but  then  they  have  their  liberty.” 

44  What  is  your  opinion  about  women  doing  men’s  work,  Miss 
Severn  ? ” Mr.  Newton  asked. 

44 1 do  not  quite  call  it  doing  men’s  work,  though  it  is  so  to  some 
extent.  And  in  some  instances  girls  working  at  trades  is  proper 
enough,  but  in  others  it  is  all  wrong,  because  girls  are  not  at  this 
time  educated  enough  to  make  good  use  of  their  evenings  and 
holidays.” 

44  Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Mr.  Newton,  44  You  are  right.  To-day  I heard 
of  a movement  to  provide  amusement  for  these  trade  girls,  so  that  as 
scon  as  they  leave  work  some  recreation  is  to  be  offered  to  keep  them 
from  vice  and  the  temptations  offered  by  vile  associates.” 

44  What  can  be  offered  more  than  now  exists.  Theatres,  rinks, 
music-halls,  and  similar  places  are  plentiful  enough,  and  the  admit- 
tance is  not  high.  But  as  for  amusement  of  a more  intellectual  and 
refining  character,  it  is  just  impossible  to  make  them  turn  to  it,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  not  being  educated  they  are  totally  unable  to 
appreciate  a higher  and  better  class  of  amusement  or  recreation. 
Such  girls  have  from  their  infancy  been  accustomed  to  their  home- 
surroundings,  in  most  cases  of  an  unrefining  character,  and  very  few 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  evils  which  from  long  association  are 
no  evils  to  them,  consequently  these  girls  live  down  to  their  surround- 
ings, and  care  for  nothing  better.  Had  service  only,  been  open  to 
them  there  would  have  been  the  chances  of  good  traits  being  developed 
by  mistresses  and  their  daughters  ” 
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“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Newton,  “ our  forefathers  were  wiser  in  some 
things  than  ourselves.  Their  servants  were  beings  for  whose  welfare 
in  body  and  soul  they  believed  they  were  morally  responsible,  while 
we  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  too  often  looked  upon  them  as  mere 
machines  ; so  much  wage,  so  much  service,  and  that  is  all.  Our 
forefathers  also  were  wiser  in  this,  that  but  few  if  any  trades  were 
open  to  women.  More  than  five  centuries  ago  it  is  recorded  that  in 
the  trade  articles  of  the  Girdlers  Company,  those  who  made  girdles, 
then  so  much  the  fashion  for  men,  a girdler  was  forbidden  to  employ 
any  woman  in  the  art  excepting  his  wedded  wife  or  his  own  daughter. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  about  1340.” 

‘ ‘ I look  at  it  again  in  a woman’s  point  of  view,”  said  Miss  Severn, 
“and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  How  can  these  girls,  initi- 
ated into  trade-work  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  money, 
ever  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  domestic  duties  ? or  when  married, 
how  are  their  living- places  to  be  rendered  home-like,  or  their  chil- 
dren be  raised  by  example  and  practice  to  a better  life  ? — A life  of 
greater  enjoyment  arising  from  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
many  things  which  education  only  can  open  up  to  them.  The  mothers 
are  the  source  from  which  springs  the  influence  to  form  great  and 
good  men.  If  girls  must  be  taken  from  the  guidance  of  mistresses 
and  from  a knowledge  of  those  acts  essential  to  home  comfort  and 
home  civilisation,  then  let  the  employers  of  these  girls  establish  in 
their  factories  a means  by  which  after  work  they  can  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  duties,  and  be  shown  the  responsibilities  which  will  un- 
doubtedly rest  upon  them  when  wives  and  mothers,  and  not  talk  of 
finding  amusement  to  keep  them  out  of  vicious  ways.  After  a day  of 
labour,  which  entails  no  brain-work,  no  intellectual  exertion,  and 
during  which  a considerable  amount  of  gossip  has  enlivened  that 
labour,  it  would  not  be  hard  lines  for  them  to  learn  that  there  are 
other  matters  than  their  daily  work  for  their  daily  wage,  which  be- 
long especially  to  women  to  learn.” 

“ There  are  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  societies  in  London 
where  young  girls  and  women  meet  for  intellectual  improvement,  and 
for  learning  general  and  particular  information,”  said  Mr.  Newton. 

“ I believe  there  are,  but  many  girls  on  their  way  to  these  institu- 
tions are  too  easily  attracted  to  gayer  places.  If,  after  work,  and  tea 
had,  without  going  from  the  place  of  business,  they  could  meet  under 
the  governance  of  some  pleasant  and  good-tempered,  well-informed 
woman,  who  would  familiarly  instruct  them  in  household  matters, 
varied  with  amusing  reading,  and  conversation  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  their  evenings  would  then  be  profitably  employed.” 

“Well  done,  Miss  Severn,  I think  you  have  shown  one  good  way 
of  taking  care  of  these  girls,  at  least  in  theory.  The  employers  would 
perhaps  look  at  in  a less  favourable  light,  though  I heartily  wish  they 
would  see  the  matter  as  you  do.” 

“Even  then,”  Mrs.  Newton  remarked,  “there  must  be  many 
failures  ; all  natures  are  not  alike ; each  individual  seems  destined 
for  some  particular  work,  and  perhaps  of  all  these  girls  who  work  at 
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trades,  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  the  readiness  or  tact  to  become 
good  servants.  They  seem  to  care  for  little  else  than  giddiness  and 
dressing,  and  all  their  ways  are  thoroughly  untidy.  ” 

“ A fault  soon  remedied,”  replied  Miss  Severn,  “ if  they  are  work- 
ing with  mechanics  who  are  obliged  to  be  tidy  and  methodical,  and 
some  good  in  this  way  might  be  instilled  into  them. 

“ There  is  another  good  reason  why  trade  should  not  be  opened 
indiscriminately  to  women,  even  supposing  that  they  could  work  as 
well,  perhaps  better  at  it  than  men.  If  women  usurp  their  places, 
the  men  will  emigrate,  and  thus  the  women  be  left  with  neither 
lovers  or  husbands.  This  must  necessarily  be,  for  Englishmen  will 
not  turn  to  domestic  duties  as  Frenchmen  and  Chinese  do.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Our  story  draws  to  its  close.  Miss  Severn  stayed  four  years  with 
Mrs.  Newton,  whom  she  thoroughly  instructed  in  household  matters, 
as  she  also  did  every  girl  who  came  into  the  service,  that  is,  as  far  as 
she  was  able.  Some  had  a smattering  of  tidy  habits,  and  imbibed  a 
little  knowledge,  but  rapidly  tired  of  learning  orderly  ways.  Mrs. 
Newton,  by  Miss  Severn’s  advice,  gave  each  of  them  to  understand 
.that  she  never  gave  a servant  notice  to  leave  her  service  but  for  two 
things — dishonesty  and  bad  language.  She  considered  those  who 
came  to  her  were  led  by  Providence  to  her  house,  and  she  purposed 
to  teach  them  all  she  could  to  make  them  good  servants.  With  a 
number  this  teaching  was  unbearable,  and  they  discharged  themselves 
in  a month,  always  saying  that  they  did  not  care  for  characters,  they 
could  get  them  any  day.  Occasionally  one  would  remain  for  six 
months,  and  then  left  better  skilled  for  her  stay,  but  with  the 
majority  two  or  three  months  sufficed.  Each  hated  the  restraint  of 
regular  work,  and  of  stated  hours  for  work  and  meals,  far  more  than 
they  did  the  temporary  abridgment  of  their  liberty. 

4 1 Missis  and  Miss  Severn  are  both  very  kind,  but  they  do  worry 
so  over  the  cooking.  Everything  must  be  done  exact  to  time,  and  I 
can’t  stand  it.” 

This  was  the  speech  that  was  told  one  day  to  the  milkman.  44  They 
never  do  keep  servants  long  in  this  place,”  was  the  reply. 

At  the  next  place  the  girl  offered  herself,  she  told  the  lady  that 
44  Mrs.  Newton  never  keeps  her  servants  long.  She  is  such  a temper, 
if  everything  isn’t  done  well,  and  there  isn’t  time  to  do  everything. 

44  One  would  deem  it  a pleasant  amusement  that  of  changing 
servants,  knowing  how  readily  trades-people  listen  to  servants’  tales 
instead  of  giving  them  seasonable  advice.” 

“This  they  can’t  do”  said  Miss  Severn,  44 the  girls  would  turn 
against  them  and  say  that  whatever  they  sold  was  bad.  Girls  rapidly 
form  friendships  or  otherwise  with  those  coming  for  orders.  A 
[ricnd  of  mine  with  three  4 rose-bud  ’ daughters  lives  in  good  style, 
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and  her  servants  have  every  comfort,  but  they  wont  stay  ‘because  it 
is  dull.’  The  kitchens  have  no  view  of  the  street,  and  those  who 
come  for,  or  with  orders,  are  turbulent  boys.” 

During  this  conversation,  Miss  Severn  was  cleaning  the  glass  globes 
of  the  gaseliers,  she  scrubbed  the  ground  glass  with  a nailbrush,  curd 
soap,  soda,  and  water,  then  rinsed  them  in  warm  water,  and  let  them 
drain  without  wiping  them,  “ Shall  I wipe  them  ? ” asked  Mrs. 
Newton. 

“ Not  at  all,  if  you  do  the  glass  will  be  smeared,  they  must  not  be 
touched  till  dry  or  every  linger  mark  will  show,  when  dry  on  the 
outside,  they  may  be  lifted  with  a soft  towel,  and  then  the  inside  be 
wiped  dry — cold  water  should  never  touch  them,  it  would  contract 
the  glass  so  much  that  the  heat  of  the  gas  flame  would  crack  it.” 
There  had  been  some  desultory  talk  about  Miss  Severn’s  leaving 
Mrs.  Newton,  and  living  with  a young  married  cousin,  who  was  as 
innocent  of  household  matters  as  a charming  girl  accomplished  in  all 
the  “ ologies 99  could  possibly  be,  and  who,  up  to  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, had  gloried  in  declaring  her  supreme  ignorance  of  domestic 
duties.  It  was  always  a grief  to  Mrs.  Newton  when  the  subject  was 
broached,  and  so  it  had  been  put  off  from  time  to  time  till  one  day 
a letter  came  from  a friend  in  an  influential  position  in  a county  town 
of  no  small  size. 

“ Dear  Anna  Severn, — Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  leave 
your  pleasant  home,  and  come  here  for  a while.  There  are  hundreds 
of  little  children  waiting  for  a friendly  teacher.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  Dons  to  get  from  London  qualified  teachers  of  cookery  and 
other  similar  matters  to  teach  the  elder  girls  their  system,  but  I want 
you  to  come  and  care  for  the  little  ones.  My  wife  and  I are  of  opinion 
that  these  little  ones  will  more  readily  remember  such  teachings  as 
yours.  You  see,  I think  of  the  happy  time  at  home,  when  you 
taught  your  sisters  ‘ why ’ things  were  done  this  or  that  way,  and  no 
other  ; so,  like  ‘ a ministering  angel’  as  I believe  you  to  be,  come  to 
us  as  quickly  as  you  can.  It  shall  be  made,  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  worth  your  while.” 

This  was  all  of  the  letter  that  bore  upon  the  subject,  and,  after  due 
deliberation  and  much  painful  conflict,  the  letter  was  given  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newton.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  various  inducements 
both  held  out  to  her  to  remain  with  them,  till  she  said — 

“ Where  lies  my  duty  is  plainly  my  path  to  take.  I shall  be  sorry 
indeed  to  leave  you  both,  and  this  home,  where  I have  been  so  happy ; 
but  when  hundreds  call  me  elsewhere,  and  one,  who  is  a better  judge 
than  myself,  thinks  that  I can  be  useful  to  these  children,  certainly 
it  would  be  wrong  to  remain  in  idleness  here.” 

There  was  no  combating  this  argument.  Mrs.  Newton  said,  “ How 
on  earth  you  will  commence  to  teach  little  children  the  mysteries  of 
cookery  I am  at  a loss  to  guess.” 

“ Little  children  have  the  faculty  of  clearly  receiving  and  perman- 
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ently  retaining  first  impressions.  I myself  can  make  good  bread  and 
not  bad  cheese,  from  seeing  this  done  in  a farm-house  when  not  more 
than  seven  years  old,  for  I have  never  seen  cheese  made  since  then  ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  I must  stipulate  for  before  I commence — that 
the  children  shall  understand  the  clock,  that  is,  how  many  minutes 
make  an  hour,  and  how  the  hour  can  be  subdivided  ; also  understand 
something  of  weights  and  measures,  some  portion  of  the  multipMca- 
tion-table,  and  to  add  figures,  otherwise  my  efforts  will  fall  on  barren 
ground.  This  part  of  a child’s  education  is  far  more  difficult  to  teach 
than  are  the  rudiments  of  cookery.  It  is  useless  to,  educationally, 
cram  children  without  giving  them  the  c reason  why  * for  anything 
they  are  told  to  do.  The  little  mites  are  sharp  enough  to  ask  ‘ why 9 
on  every  matter  ; and  ‘ is  it  true  V follows  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
story.  Most  children  delight  in  a truthful  story,  and  I must  make 
the  story  of  cookery  a ‘ pleasant  truth.” 

How  Miss  Severn  succeeded  in  her  “ Mission  to  Little  Children” 
may  be  told  hereafter.  That  she  retained  the  sincere  friendship  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  neither  that  their 
house  was  at  all  times  her  home. 


THE  END. 
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economical  plan.  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  5s. 
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